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PREFACE... 


Tue last volume of those Lecrurzs on the 
‘Evidences of Divine Revelation, which have 
been so favourably received, in succession, 
during twenty years, is now presented to the 
Public, with emotions of lively gratitude. It 
canuot but be in the highest degree flattering 
to me, that this closing branch of the discus- 
sion was honoured with undiminished attention. 
When this plan was first projected, the efforts 
of Infidelity were beginning to die away, ex- 
hausted by a conflict with Truth which it had 
provoked, but which it could not sustain. 
Upon reflection and experience it could no 
longer make impression; and it was to be 


‘dreaded: only in the influence which it’s in- 
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sinuations might have upon the minds of the 
young, whose unformed judgments might mis- 
take sophistry for reason, and sarcasm for wit ; 
while in professing to remove moral restraints, 
it afforded a dangerous temptation to the pas- 
sions, then careering in their strength, and 
most impatient of controul. As a young man, 
I felt affectionately for those of my own age, 
or still younger; and for them, I preached and 
wrote, especially, but not exclusively. I en- 
deavoured to make familiar, subjects which 
had been too often dismissed as abstruse; and 
to render attractive, evidences which had been 
considered formidable because of the modes 
under which they were usually discussed. I 
was particularly encouraged in this design by 
two prelates of the Church of England, who 
had themselves dedicated their great talents to 
the same cause; and grateful recollection will 
always inscribe upon my heart the names of 
Porreus and of Warson. I have now lived 
to see the same vain efforts revived against 
Christianity—and the course which I have 


passed over serves but to satisfy me, that the 
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system of revealed religion so wantonly ‘as- 
sailed, is alike invincible and invulnerable. _ 

As to the present volume, it may be neces- | 
sary for me to offer a few explanatory remarks. 
I have not been able to preserve intire unifor- 
mity of orthography, relative to Hindu and 
Mohammedan names and terms. I have done 
this, so far as I could decide, amidst the 
variety of works which I have consulted—and 
for the first, I have for the most part followed 
Moor’s Hindu Pantheon—for the second, Sale’s 
Koran. It will be perceived that I have pre- 
served the form of the LecrurgEs, as discourses 
delivered to an audience, and not merely as 
prepared for the press. This will account for 
the style in various particulars; and while such 
a mode of expression must be more familiar, I 
trust that the discussion will not be therefore 
less interesting. The evidences which I have 
produced have undergone the most careful ex- 
amination. I have gone over them five times 
with all the attention in my power; and it 
would have been easy for me to support and 
illustrate them by a body of notes not smaller 
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than the volume itself. I have been obliged to 
restrain myself in this particular; and have 
already so increased the bulk of the publica- 
tion, as to render it necessary to withhold that 
Analysis of the Lectures which I prefixed to 
all the former volumes. 

I have an infinitely deeper debt of gratitude 
to acknowledge, than even that which I owe to 
the Public: it is due to that God, who has led 
me all my life long ; who has preserved me to 
the present hour; whose cause I have at- 
tempted, feebly indeed, but sincerely, to advo- 
cate; and who has permitted me to conclude 
these labours. To his blessing they are com- 
mended ; and whatever benefit may result 
from them shall be unfeignedly ascribed to his 


glory. 
W. B.C. 


ADDINGTON-SQUARE, CAMBERWELL. 
Jan. 23,1823. 
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SCRIPTURE COMPARISON. 


LECTURE I. 


INTRODUCTORY—CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM 
ONE IN PRINCIPLE. - 


LUKE xxive'O7: 


And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he . 
expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning himself. 


Humaw power never finds a resting-point, 
nor human ambition a limit. The politician 
is still projecting new changes; and the war- 
rior, always unquiet, hastens to remove the 
ancient land-marks of states and empires. 
Happily for the world, intellectual energies 
are as active as the most stormy passions ; 
the dominions of science are enlarged by the 
philosopher, under the influence of a zeal no 
less inextinguishable than the ardour of the 
B 


~ 
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statesman ; and the discoveries of the one, in 
contributing to the instruction and ameliora- 
tion of society, may be considered as calcu- 
lated, in no small degree, to rectify the dis- 
orders occasioned by the other. | 

These obvious facts lead to important con- 
clusions. The mind so ardent, so unwearied, 
so unslumbering, so insatiable, cannot be the 
creature of a day—cannot be a flame kindled 
to be quenched in a moment—cannot be “‘a 
‘wind that passeth away, and cometh not 
‘* again” —cannot be identified with the breath 
in the nostrils. Neither are it’s desires to be 
limited to it’s present sphere of action, nor do 
it’s operations cease, as to their influence, 
with the removal from time of the individual 
with whom they originated. ‘‘ Being dead, 
““he yet speaketh ;” and his intellectual la- 
bours remain, an imperishable monument of 
his greatness. It is most true, that these 
energies are often ill-directed, and their effects 
mischievous, if not ruinous. ‘Thence arises 
the necessity for some superhuman principle 
to inform, to guide, to restrain mental powers | 
and operations. Dissatisfied with present at- 
tainments however great, and with the disco- 
veries of science however extensive, the mind ° 
seeks it knows not what—the thing which it 
wants, is essential to its happiness—and it 
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gropes at noon-day for seme superior hand to 
lead to the unknown country—‘ There is a’ 
** path which no fowl knoweth, and which the 
“vulture’s eye hath not seen: the lion’s 
‘“ whelps have not trodden it, nor the fierce 
‘lion passed by it.” Yet it must be found; 
or society is disorganized, and the individual 
ruined. Science and literature may repair 
some of the ravages effected by the violence 
of ungoverned energies; but they are inca- 
pable of ruling and controlling them to any 
extent upon which social order might rely. 
Responsibility alone can restrain the passions, 
and regulate the pursuits of a mind which 
unites the power to accomplish it’s wishes, 
/ with intellectual activity and vigour. It can 
receive no check in present circumstances ; it 
must find it in reference to some future state 
of being. This brings us to Revelation; which 
exclusively furnishes the information that can 
guide, and the accountableness that can go- 
vern: which, in presenting a future destiny, 
- rectifies all present disorders, and rewards all 
present sufferings: which, in giving man eter- 
nity as his ultimate possession, affords scope 
to all the faculties of his mind, and fills de- 
sires otherwise insatiable. ‘‘ Where shall wis- 
«dom be found? and where is the place of 
*« understanding? Man knoweth not the price 
B2 
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‘thereof; neither is it found in the land of 
‘the living. The depth saith, It is not in 
«« me: and the sea saith, It is not with me. It 
“cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall 
“ silver be weighed for the price thereof. It 
“ cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 
‘‘ with the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 

“The gold and the crystal cannot equal it: 
‘and the exchange of it shall not be for 
‘jewels of fine gold. No mention shall be 
«« made of coral, or of pearls; for the price of 
‘‘ wisdom is above rubies. The topaz of 
«« Ethiopia shall not equal it, neither shall it 
“be valued with pure gold. Whence then 
“cometh wisdom? and where is the place of 
‘understanding? Seeing it is hid from the 
‘eyes of all living, and kept close from the 
“fowls of the air. Destruction and death 
““say, We have heard the fame thereof with 
“our ears. God understandeth the way 
“thereof, and he knoweth the-place thereof. 
‘“‘ For he looketh to the ends of the earth, and 
‘* seeth under the whole heaven; To make the 
‘weight for the winds, and he weigheth the 

‘waters by measure. When he made a 
‘« decree for the rain, and a way for the light- 
“ning of the thunder; Then did he see it, 
“and declare it; he prepared it, yea, and 
“searched it out. And unto man he said, 
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“ Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; 
“and to-depart from evil is understanding.” * 

We heard this voice, and hailed the intelli- 
gence which it brought: we thought that we 
had found the grand desideratum after which 
philosophy inquired, and which is so essential 
to our present and our future well-being, in 
the book which so eloquently describes it’s 
nature and properties; and we sat down to 
examine the Facts which it records, the Pro- 
phecies which it contains, the Miracles by 
which it is supported, the Parables under 
which it conveyed it’s instructions, the Doc- 
trines which contain it’s grand principles, and 
the Duties which it enjoins upon all those who | 
receive it’s testimony. But it is replied—other 
nations are guided by other codes; and other 
pretensions to inspiration are advanced, besides 
those claims which are made in the Bible; these 
also have made their way in the world, and as 
to their reception on the part of the human 
race, will lose nothing by a comparison with 
that which you assume to be a Revelation of 
the Will of God. To institute that comparison 
to which we are thus challenged—to show how 
these systems became established, what: are 
their principles, what is their moral influence— 


* Job xxviii. 7, 8 3. and 12—28. 
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to lay their claims by the side of the Scrip- 
tures-—and to examine the reasonings and 
resources of those who consider all pretensions 
to inspiration as alike unfounded, and all re- 
velation as unnecessary, is the object of the 
present course of Lectures; and when these 
are finished, if my life and health shall be 
spared to terminate them, I shall have com- 
pleted a plan sketched twenty years ago, the 
first part of which has been already fifteen 
years before the public,* and which | have 
followed at intervals, with diffidence and with 
deep anxiety, up to the present hour: at it’s 
close I may be permitted to lay down my pen, 
and resign a cause so noble, to other and abler 
advocates. 

In a course of ScrrprurE Comparison, it 
is evident that the field is too wide to admit 
into these Lectures more than a selection of 
the various Religions, as they are called, 
which obtain in the world ; but I have singled 
out the most prominent; and the subject will 
be arranged under four divisions. The first 
will be a comparison between Christianity 
and Hinduism, and will contain five Lectures. 
The second, a comparison between Christianity 


* The first six Lectures on Scripture Facts were delivered 
in 1802, and the volume published in 1807. 
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and Mohammedanism, which will be comprised 


.- In four lectures. The third, a comparison be- 


tween Christianity and the Ancient Philosophy, 
consisting of three Lectures. The fourth, a 
comparison of Christianity with Deism, which 
will also furnish three Lectures. The present 
Lecture is merely 1nrropvucrory, for the pur- 
pose of establishing the identity of the Gospel 
with the former dispensation; and the total 
number of Lectures will be sixteen. They will 
come before you, under their respective divi- 
sions, in the following order :-—— 

1. Christianity and Judaism One in Princi- 
ciple. 

2. Christianity and Hinduism compared, in 
relation to Facts. 

3. Christianity and Hinduism ena in 
point of Structure. 

4. The Doctrines of Ghistiansty. and of 
Hinduism compared. 

5. Christianity and Hinduism compared as 
Moral Systems. 

6. Christianity and Hinduism compared, 
with relation to a Future State. 

7. Comparative statement of the Esta- 
blishment of Mohammedanism and of 
Christianity. 

8. The Points of Agreement between Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism. 
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9. Mohammedanism and Christianity com- 
pared as Systems. 

10. Mohammedanism and Christianity com- 
pared, as to the Doctrine of ultimate 
Rewards and Punishments. 

11. The Ancient Philosophy compared with 
Christianity, as to it’s Origin. 

12. The Characteristics of the Ancient Phi- 
losophy and of Christianity compared. 

13. The Inferiority of the Ancient Philo- © 

' sophy as compared with Christianity, 
in reference to Futurity. 

14. The General Principles of Deism and 

_of Christianity compared. 

15. The Peculiarities of Deism and of Chris- 
tianity compared. 

16. The Stamp of Certainty restricted to 
Revelation. — 

The subject of the present Lecture is,— 
CHRISTIANITY anpd JupaIsm OnE 1n PRIN- 
CIPLE. = 

This sentiment appears to me to be clearly 
advanced in the passage read at the commence- 
ment of this discourse ; and which will have so 
much the more weight with you, as it fell from 
the lips of the Author himself of the system to 
be examined, and was spoken immediately to 
his disciples, for the purpose of removing their 
prejudices, establishing their faith, and giving 
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them clear, consistent, and correct views of 
Christianity, at the moment when they were - 
about to receive their commission to propagate 
it throughout the world. ‘‘ And beginning at 
“* Moses, and all the prophets, he expounded 
“to them in all the Scriptures the things con- 

“‘ cerning himself.”’—How evident is it, upon . 
the testimony of this impressive text, to all 
who admit it’s authority, that in ‘ Moses,” 
and ‘‘ all the prophets,” references ‘are. con- 
tinually made to him, to his person, to his work, 
to his salvation, and that these run through 
‘“all the Scriptures”— thus constituting both 
dispensations, one and the same system:of re- 
vealed truth. So far as our own convictions 
are concerned, we might be satisfied to rest 
the subject upon this testimony; but as this 
point has been sometimes denied, and fre- 
quently debated, it will be necessary to pro- 

duce evidence which may meet such argu- 
ments as have been employed, and remove the 
objections which have been suggested. It 
may be proper, 

First, to assign the Reasons which appear 
to require the discussion proposed in the pre- 
sent Lecture. 

1. It is necessary to establish the principle 
advanced, in order to explain why no comparison 
is instituted between Judaism and Christianity. 
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If there were any essential difference between 
these dispensations, so striking are the analo- 
gies of the one with the other, that it would 
become a first duty, in a course of Scripture 
Comparison, to trace their resemblances and 
their distinctions, in order to determine where- 
in they agree, and in what respects they are 
dissimilar and divided. But if, indeed, they 
are one and the same in principle, no such com- 
“parison can be instituted; but we are then 
clearly entitled to consider all the facts, doc- 
trines, and testimonies of the Old Testament, as 
those of Christianity ; and to avail ourselves of 
them accordingly, for every purpose of argu- 
ment, of illustration, and of comparison with 
other systems. The only comparison which can, 
in such acase, be made, is that of one part with 
another, to trace the relation of each with each, 
to establish the harmony of all together, and 
to prove the unity of the great whole. It is 
for this absolute unity that we contend. It is 
not, that under the former dispensation there 
are to be found striking resemblances to Chris- 
tianity; but that it is Christianity in another 
form—in the earlier stages of it’s manifestation 
—in the bud of it’s spring; containing the 
germ of all it’s subsequent developements; 
gradually ‘expanding into the leaf, the blos- 
som, the fruit; as ‘fa tender plant in a dry 
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“ ground,” becoming a tree under the shadow of 
which all nations shall eventually be gathered. 

2. Another motive for the discussion pro- 
posed at this time is, fo correct errors—into 
which some have fallen, by separating the dis- 
pensations. The rejection of the authority of 
the Old Testament, in the admission of the 
Gospel, will be exposed hereafter, as we pro- 
ceed in the argument; but at present we have 
to do with those who, while they admit it’s 
inspiration, and its connexion with Chris- 
tianity, place it in a state of constant separation 
from it, and represent it on some occasions 
as opposed to it. This error has sometimes 
arisen from the'use of terms, scriptural in 
themselves, but which have been pushed to 
unscriptural conclusions. It should always 
be remembered, that the expressions employed 
even in the Bible are necessarily human ex- 
pressions ; they could not be otherwise under- 
stood: they are borrowed from something 
analogous to, but not identified with, the topic 
to be illustrated: they are the “shadow,” 
therefore, of things spiritual, but not “ the 
‘very image of the things’—the condescen- 
sions of an infinite Mind, to a finite capacity. 
They must be received with the limitations 
and guards supposed by this circumstance ; 
they must be taken in the one sense in which 
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they are obviously employed, and pressed no 
further; since they are applicable properly 
only to the one point, or doctrine, intended to 
be illustrated or established by them. The 
term Covenant is of this description. A cove- 
nant supposes two contracting parties, and a 
mutual consent between them. But a cove- 
nant as between God and man, a common 
expression in the Bible, can imply no such 
thing. Parkhurst, therefore, maintains, that 
the term so rendered * properly signifies an 
institution, appointment, or dispensation; and adds, 
‘‘a very erroneous and dangerous opinion has 
‘«‘ been built on” the common “‘ exposition; as 
“if polluted guilty man could covenant or con- 
“* tract with God for his salvation, or had any 
» “ thing else to do in this matter, but humbly 
“* to submit, and accept of God’s dispensation of 
“* purification and salvation, through the all- 
‘ atoning sacrifice of the real M72 or Purifier, 


* na “a Puryication, or purification-sacrifice, never, 
strictly speaking, a covenant, though nan, cutting-of, or 
2m pieces, a purification-sacrifice, be indeed sometimes equiva- 
lent to making a covenant, because that was the usual sacrifi- 
- cial rite on such occasions ; and was originally, no doubt, an 
emblematical expression of the parties staking their hopes of > 
purification and salvation by the great sacrifice by their per- 
forming the respective conditions of the covenant on which 
the N32 or sucrifice was offered.” This remark evidently 
relates to human covenants. 
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“Christ Jesus.” And Grotius, who is’never 
suspected of leaning too much to the doctrines 
usually denominated Evangelical, remarks,— 
weed: the original term *-<‘ is generally of that 

‘ sort as to require no consent from one of the 

‘* parties; since it’s obligatory force arises 
‘*‘solely from the command and authority of the 
“* superior, as of God suppose, who doth how- 
-“ ever sometimes oblige himself of his own 
“accord by promise.” + The expression, gene- 
rally, is interposed, because a Covenant abso- 
lutely appears to subsist as the basis of human 
salvation. Hence Jesus refers constantly, in 
his work, and sufferings, and at the close of 
them, to the will of God. <‘ Then said I, Lo, 
«“T come, to do thy will, O God.” ‘“‘ Sacrifice 
‘and offering thou wouldst not, but a body 
«“ hast thou prepared me.”—‘‘ Therefore doth 
*“my Father love me, because I lay down my 
‘life that I might take it again. No man 
‘* taketh it from me, but I lay it down of my- 
«self. I have power to lay it down, and I 


» * « What Moses and the other sacred Writers call na,” 
which word he had just observed that the LXX. and the in- 
spired Writers of the N. T. - interpret by dvaOn«n. 

+ Pol. Synopsis, tom. iv. p. 1. See Parkhurst on the 
word Aca6yxn; and the Heb. Lex. on the word nna. Under 
the former also is the opinion of Junius. ‘ Junii Loc. parall.” 
apud Leigh, Crit. Sacra, 
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‘have power to take it again. This com- 
«‘mandment have I received of my Father.” 
The evident import of this last clause is, ‘ In all 
this transaction, I am acting in conformity to 
the will of my Father, and fulfilling my 
engagements with him.’ But here the High 
Contracting Parties are above our reach. We 
can know nothing of them, or of the Covenant, 
except as the one and the other are revealed. 
We have no right to speculate upon these 
| points: but we are bound to receive with hu- 
mility and faith that-which is declared respect- 
ing them. It is the great scheme of salvation, 
founded in the love, the wisdom, and the 
compassion of God; and connected with our 
eternal interests. But from the very parties 
in this sublime and benevolent design, we 
may learn to guide our apprehensions of the 
term New. Covenant,—another scriptural ex- 
pression, and which may seem to bear more 
strongly than any other against the principle 
weare endeavouring to establish: I will state 
the passage most distinctly applying to the 
discussion, and in the strongest form; not 
merely in the language of the prophet, but 
with the Commentary of an inspired Apostle. 
Speaking of the ministry of Moses, and that 
of Jesus, the writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews says, in reference to the latter, “ He 
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*‘ hath obtained a more excellent ministry, by 
“how much also he is the mediator of a better 
** covenant, which was established upon better 
“‘ promises.” The last expression shews in 
what respects it is a better dispensation; and. 
seals the propriety of this latter term, in prefer- 
ence to covenant. ‘For if that first covenant” 
(or dispensation) “‘ had been faultless, then 
“should no place have been sought for the 
“second. For finding fault with them” (the 
rites and ceremonies, the “‘ gifts,” ‘‘ sacrifices,” 
and ‘‘tabernacle,”) ‘‘ he saith, Behold, the 
*« days come, saith the Lord, when I will make 
“©a new Covenant with the house of Israel and 
*« the house of Judah; not according to the cove- 
«nant that I made with their fathers, in the day 
** when I took them by the hand to lead them 
<‘ out of the land of Egypt: because they con- 
** tinued not in my covenant, and I regarded 
‘« them not, saith the Lord.”—(How evidently 
does this refer to local injunctions and institu- 
tions.)—‘“‘ For this is the covenant that I will 
«« make with the house of Israel after those days, 
<< saith the Lord; I will put my laws into their 
<* mind, and write them in their hearts, and I 
<«¢ will be to them a God, and they shall be to 
“mea people: and they shall not teach every 
“man his neighbour, and every man his bro- 
‘ther, saying, Know the Lord: for all shall 
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“‘ know me, from the least to the greatest. For 
«Twill be merciful to their unrighteousness, 
‘‘ and their sins and their iniquities will I re- 
‘¢ member no more. In that he saith, A New 
“ Covenant,” (or Dispensation—and the word, 
Covenant, is supplied by our Translators) “he 
‘hath made the first old. Now, that which 
‘‘ decayeth and waxeth old, is ready to vanish 
“ away.” *—This is the sum of the prophecy, 
and of the apostolic exposition of this impres- 
sive prediction. In reviewing the whole, to | 
exchange the word covenant for dispensation, will 
throw considerable light upon the subject; and 
-a very few remarks may serve to fill up the 
evidence. It cannot be a new Covenant. in 
point of date—for it is eternal; and the death 
of Jesus Christ is called ‘‘the blood of the 
“ everlasting Covenant.”’—It cannot be new 
in point of substance, for reasons which will 
be hereafter produced. -But it’s form and ra- 
tification may be new, as we shall most will- 
ingly concede; and this is sufficient to entitle 
it to this appellation. It is a new covenant 
in the sense in which the Law of Love, and 
this very dispensation of truth is called ‘a 
‘“‘ new commandment” by St. John. <‘‘ Brethren, 
‘I write no new commandment unto you, but 


* Heb. vill. 6—13. 
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_ ‘an old commandment, which ye had from the 
“beginning. The old commandment is the 
“word which ye have heard from the begin- 
“ning. Again, @ new commandment I write 
““unto you; which thing is true in him and in 
““ you: because the darkness is past, and the 
** true light now shineth.”* It is new, and 
not new. Old, in it’s principles; new, in it’s 
sanctions. Old, inasmuch as it was “ from 
*« the beginning ;” new, inasmuch as increasing 
light and power are shed upon it—‘ because 
“ the darkness is past, and the true light now 
“‘shineth.” Such is this Covenant—eternal in 
it’s character—new and extended in it’s revela- 
tion. The covenant of works was with Adam: 
—from the instant of his fall, the covenant of 
salvation was by grace—and as the one was 
foreseen, the other was provided—and preached © 
to him in the day of his apostasy, and in the 
sentence passed against his adversary and 
seducer. The law was given as the transcript 
of the divine perfections; not as an experi- 
ment—which, having failed, was laid aside ; 
but as a standard of divine purity, discovering 
to man his ruin, and shewing him his need of 
a Saviour. It remains for ever such as it was 
—unalterable necessarily, because truth and 
morals are eternal; and it leads to Christ dis- 
* 1 John ii. 7, & 8. 
c 
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tinctly, in whom it receives honour and satis- 
faction. The ceremonial law pointed to him, 
in all it’s. detail of observances; and became 
consummated in him. All things meet here. 
“« And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, 
‘‘he expounded unto them in all the Scrip- . 
‘« tures the things. concerning himself.” 

3. The principle of this Lecture must be 
established, in order fairly to shew the consistency 
and integrity of Revelation. It would otherwise 
be, what all human systems which have at- 
_ tempted to work out the salvation of man are— 
‘a tissue of expedients—codes, changing with 
circumstances, not in form merely, which may 
be necessary and proper, but in principle, 
which must be faulty; for either the first is 
false and defective, or that which supersedes 
it is unnecessary and superfluous.. These are 
both and alike unbecoming a system profess- 
edly divine. ‘‘ As for God, his way is per- 
‘“‘fect;” and such a change is incompatible 
with his perfections. The Book under review, 
although written at different periods, discover- 
ing a variety of compositions, passing through 
many bands,—is one and intire. And if this 
_ can be proved, it will follow that Christianity 
and Judaism are one in principle. These, how- 


ever, are the reasons for our attempt to establish 
this position. 
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Secondly, We admit that there are allowed - 
differences between them; and the next step, 
therefore, is to inquire in what these differences 
consist? and how far they will be found to 
affect the general argument of their absolute 
unity ? . . 

1. We acknowledge that they differ in point of — 
Jorm. The shadow is gone, because the sub- 
‘stance is come. Things visible were appointed 
as the symbols of things eternal—and that 
which was sensible became the type of that 
’ which is spiritual. To this point, and no fur- 
ther, did the rites of the former Dispensation 
lead; in this respect, and in no other, is it abo- 
lished. But this was foreseen, and predicted— 
upon this very basis the Dispensation stood. 
In this consisted the true glory of the chosen. 
nation—not as they then were, a divided people, 
separate from all nations ; not as they xow are, 
a scattered people, preserved amidst all nations; 
but as they shall be, whensthe glory to which 
their own Dispensation directed their believing ~ 
view shall prevail over the whole earth,—the 
central point to which all nations shall “flow to- 
«« vether’—the metropolis of the Messiah’s em- 
pire. ‘In those days, saith the Lord, they shail 
‘“‘ say no more, The ark of the covenant of the 
‘< Lord; neither shall it come to mind, neither 
“‘ shall they remember it, neither shall they 

c2 
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«visit it, neither shall that be done any more.” 
—Why? That which is perfect having come, 
that which is in part shall be done away.-— 
Why ?—* At that time they shall call Jerusa- 
‘<< lem the throne of the Lord; and all the na-. 
«« tions shall be gathered unto it, to the name of 
«the Lord, to Jerusalem.”* That which was © 
local and temporary has passed away—that 
which is spiritual, and which was shadowed 
out by these transient appointments, remains. 
The last is the spirit—the other the forms in 
which it was embodied. And while we retain 
the one, notwithstanding the departure of the 
other—we maintain that Christianity and Juda- 
ism are one in principle. 

2. We grant also, that they differ in degree. 
It is the perfection of the Christian Dispensa- 
tion that constitutes the grand distinction. 
But shall I deny the personal identity of the 
man, because he was once a child? or of the 
infant, who has grown up into mature age? 
Physical changes there have been, and philo- 
sophical distinctions may be elaborated ; but 
when the first are granted, and the last ad- 
mired, no one doubts that it is the same being, 
respecting whom the disquisition has been, and 
upon whom these alterations have passed. 


* Jer. mi. 16.17. 
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There is as little comparison between Judaism 
and Christianity, as between the day-break, 
and the sun in his meridian altitude: yet “the 
‘“morning and the evening are one day.” 
There is the same analogy between the one 
and the other, as between minority and matu-— 
rity. There is a similar distinction between the 
Dispensations, as subsists now between the 
full revelation of the divine will (as full as we 
are capable of receiving) and the fruition of the 
blessings promised in the Gospel in a future 
state. Under the former, the prophet said,— 
*« Since the beginning of the world, men have 
“not heard, nor perceived by the ear, neither 
“« hath the eye seen, O God, besides thee, what 
“be hath prepared for him that waiteth for 
“him.” That has now been seen; and we 
have learned ‘‘ the heights and depths, the 
‘« breadths and lengths, of the love of Christ,” 
so far as it can be at present known,—and we 
still find that it ‘“ passeth knowledge.” We 
look forward to a state, that shall yet more 
largely inform us on’this subject; and it shall 
be always growing, never attained, because 
infinite. In that holy and happy world, it 
will be the same salvation, although incon-. 
ceivably increased in the manifestation of it ; 
and thus we have now the advantage of the 
ancient Jews in knowledge; but no other hope: 


f 
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than that contained in the first promise. We 
admit a difference in point of form, and in 
degree, but Christianity and Judaism are one 
in principle. ‘‘ And beginning at Moses and 
‘‘ all the prophets, he expounded unto them, 
‘in all the Scriptures, the things concerning 
‘« himself.” 

Thirdly, We must advert to the General Prin- 
ciples on which this position may be established. 
These are such as are essential to a Revelation. 

1. The perfection and immutability of God 
require that they should be one in principle. 
Man must shape his plans by his ability, and 
must alter them because he is the sport of con- 
tingencies. He often conceives more than he 


can execute ; and never can command ‘events, 


by which his schemes must be deeply and ul- 
timately affected. They are interrupted in 
their progress; and they receive their last im- 
pression frequently from circumstances over 
which he has no power. Accident, governs 
him, no less than his will. His comprehension 
also is limited; so that there is a radical defect 
in all his first thoughts, which must subject 
them to alteration. But we must either resign 
the belief in the Bible as a Revelation, or dis- ° 
miss all these conclusions. He, who “ sees 
“the end from the beginning,’—who commands - 
all events, who empowers or controls all 
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agents, who is himself.‘ the same yesterday 
‘and to-day and for ever,”—may alter the 
forms of his dispensations to meet the succes- 
Sive necessities of his creatures, and to produce 
such a gradual developement of his own great 
design as they can best apprehend, but cannot 
alter his purposes, nor change his plan, nor 
abandon his principles—for ‘< he is of one mind, 
‘“and who can turn him ?” 

2. The impossibility of two methods of salvation — 
may set this subject at rest. Yet it is manifest 
that either the former dispensation contained 
one scheme of redemption, and the gospel an- 
other; or it is incontestable, that however 
they might differ in-form, they are one in prin- 
ciple. Therefore it is insisted upon by St. 
Peter, ‘‘ Neither is there salvation in any other; 
‘for there is none other name under heaven, 
“given among men, whereby we must be 
“saved.” Nor is this declared as any thing 
new, but as the one, only, living, and true 
way, from the beginning; adopted by the pa- 
triarchs and prophets, as well as by the aposties 
and fathers. So said the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, when looking back upon the 
illustrious list of patriarchs, judges, prophets, 
and heroes, celebrated in the eleventh chapter 
of that Epistle—‘‘ These all died in faith, not 
‘having received the promises, but having 
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‘seen them afar off, and were persuaded of 
“them, and embraced them, and confessed 
‘« that they were strangers and pilgrims on the 
-“ earth.”—“ And these all, having obtained a 
“* good report through faith, received not the 
‘« promise: God having provided some better 
‘thing for us, that they without us, should 
“not be made perfect.”* And St. Peter 
clearly defines the object of this faith—‘ Re- 
‘* ceiving the end of your faith, even the salva- 
‘‘ tion of your souls.” This is spoken to those 
believing ‘‘ strangers scattered throughout 
«Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
“ Bithynia;” who, ‘‘ having not seen” the - 
Saviour, ‘‘ loved” him—and the recompence of | 
whose Christianity is thus promised. He goes 
on to observe, ‘‘ Of which salvation the pro- 
“* phets have inquired and searched diligently, 
“who prophesied of the grace that should 
“come unto you: Searching what, or what 
‘manner of time, the Spirit of Christ which 
“‘was in them did signify’—Can any thing 
be more striking or conclusive to the identity 
of Judaism with Christianity, when the very 
inspiration of the prophets under that dispensa- 
tion is called “the Spirit of Christ ?”—* Search- 


* Heb. xi. 13. 39, 40. 
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‘ing what, or what manner of time, the Spirit 
‘of Christ which was in them did signify, 
‘when it testified beforehand the sufferings 
** of Christ, and the glory that should follow. 
** Unto whom it was revealed, that not unto 
‘themselves, but unto us they did minister 
‘* the things, which are now reported unto you 
‘“‘ by them that have preached the gospel unto 
“you with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
‘‘heaven.” They were well aware that the 
things which they predicted were not to be 
accomplished in their own age; yet they had 
all the comfort of anticipating their fulfilment, 
and built their eternal hopes upon the prin- 
‘ciples thus made known. But these things 
were one and the same, with those contained 
in that gospel, which has come unto you in all 
it's fulness, and with the irresistible demon- 
strations of the Holy Spirit. It is that one, 
grand, single, eternal plan, which excites the 
admiration of heaven and of earth, and which 
shall receive it’s consummation at the second 
appearing of the Saviour to gather his church 
to glory and happiness for ever in Heaven— 
«‘ Which things the angels desire to look into. 
‘‘ Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind, 
‘<“ be sober, and hope to the end for the grace 
«‘ that is to be brought unto you, at the reve- 
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«lation of. Jesus Christ.”* Nor can I forbear ~ 
noticing two very remarkable circumstances in 
this impressive passage, both of them calcu- 
lated to illustrate the unity of Judaism and 
Christianity. The first is, that in’ describing 
the interest which angels take in the sublime 
mysteries of salvation, the allusion of the 
apostle is obviously, (from the expressions 
which he employs— ‘‘ angels desire to bend 
*«« down to them,” ¢) to the bending posture of 
the cherubs on the mercy-seat—the ark being 
the type of the blessings of salvation—and the 
command given to Moses was—‘“‘ toward the 
‘‘ mercy-seat shall the faces of the cherubim 
“be.”¢ <A fit symbol, not merely of humble’ 
adoration, on the part of these celestial powers, 
but of that intense desire which they feel to 
penetrate into those deep things of God, 
which are gradually revealed in the unfolding 
scheme of human redemption. The second 
circumstance is, that the apostle borrows the 
argument with which he enforces those obliga- 
tions to Christian obedience which arise from 
the fulness of gospel privileges, from the ~ 
Jewish code. ‘“ As obedient children, not 


* 1 Pet. i. 9—13. See Note 1. at the end of the Eecture. 
+ EmiOupovow rapaxvar. See Doddridge in loc. Saurin, 
Dise. liv. &e. { Exod. xxv. 20. 
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‘* fashioning yourselves according to the former 
‘lusts in your ignorance,"—when ye were 
Gentiles, immersed in all the corruptions prac- 
tised in the heathen world—“ But as he which 
*‘ hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all 
** manner of conversation: Because it is writ- 
“ten, Be ye holy; for I am holy.”* It is 
written in the Law—it is the injunction of the 
God of Israel: ‘For I am the Lord, that 
‘“‘bringeth you up out of the land of Egypt, 
‘to be your God: ye shall therefore be holy, 
“for lam holy.” And it is repeated, to give 
force to the sacred injunction. ‘‘Speak unto 
‘* all the congregation of the children of Israel, 
“ and say unto them, Ye shall be holy, for I 
“the Lord your God am holy.” { The quota- 
tion by the apostle, so applied, proves Judaism 
and Christianity to be one in principle. It is 
the same God, enforcing the same laws, for 
the same end, under both dispensations. 
Fourthly, The absolute demonstrations of their 
identity—as arising from internal evidence, from 
facts, and from appeals, might be carried to an 
extent almost unlimited. We can only glance 
at-these; and indeed to state them, if they be 
as self-evident as we suppose, may preclude 
the necessity for argument. 


* 1 Pet. i.14—16. + Lev. xi. 44, 45. t Lev.,xix. 2. 
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1. The Jewish Targums, their ‘ancient and 
approved commentaries upon their own scrip- 
‘tures, refer so constantly to. the Messiah, as to 
identify the former with the present dispensa- 
tion, if Jesus be that Messiah: so that it is 
impossible to reject the claims of Judaism to 
be one in principle with Christianity, without 
overturning the foundations of Christianity it- 
self. Not only the passage usually called the 
first promise, the Shiloh of Jacob, the Star 
and Sceptre of Balaam, the last words of 
David, and other prophecies, which have been 
considered questionable by some Christian 
Commentators, are unhesitatingly ascribed by | 
these Jewish Paraphrasts to. the Messiah; but 
even institutions which at first would appear to 
have no direct allusion to him, although proba- 
bly typical of him, such as the anointing of the 
tabernacle, it’s vessels, and all it’s sacred con- 
tents, are applied by these writers to the 
Messiah. These are circumstances which 
abundantly prove that whatever alterations 
might occur in form, nothing of the sort was 
contemplated in identity. The Hope of Israel 
was always one and the same.* 

2. Lhe appeals of Jesus and his apostles to the 
scriptures of the Old Testament, as the proofs 
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of his Mission—as describing his Person—as 
foretelling his Preaching and his Miracles— 
as explaining the Nature, the Import, and the 
_ End of his dying—identify the Dispensations as 
one in principle and in object. ‘For the hope 
‘‘ of Israel,” cried the apostle, ‘<I am bound 
‘* with this chain.” Jesus said, ‘‘ Search the 
** Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
“‘ eternal life: and they are they which testify 
“of me”—the only then existing Scriptures 
being that very portion of them which it is 
now debated whether they shall be considered 
as belonging to this great: salvation, of the 
promises relating to which they were the 
earliest repositories. Upon this argument 
was founded the grand appeal of Paul before 
Agrippa. ‘1 stand and am judged for the 
‘“hope of the promise made of God unto our 
‘“« fathers—Unto which promise our twelve 
‘< tribes, instantly serving God day and night, . 
“hope to come.” 

3. The whole Epistle to the Hebrews is conse- 
crated to the subject of this Lecture. It 
begins with the great fact—‘‘God, who at 
‘‘ sundry times and in divers manners spake 
“in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
‘‘ hath in these last days spoken unto us by his 
«« Son.”—It passes over early historical events 
as bearing upon these last days; and it traces, 
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in all the forms of the Levitical priesthood, 
the constant reference to the one great eternal 
sacrifice for sin. The Apostle himself so con- 
cludes his reasoning. “‘ Now of the things 
« which we have spoken this is the sum: We 
“have such an High-priest, who is set on the 
‘right hand of the throne of the Majesty in 
‘‘the heavens: a minister of the sanctuary, 
‘“‘and of the true tabernacle, which the Lord 
‘“‘ pitched, and not man.” * Is it not obvious 
that of this priesthood, and of this tabernacle, 
the former priesthood and tabernacles were 
types ? Consequently the object and principles 
of both dispensations, are one and the same. 

A. The internal marks of agreement are innu- 
merable. The new commandment of our Lord 
Jesus, that we should love one another, is 
contained in the second great commandment : 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
The great law, which has often been consi- 
‘dered as peculiar to Christianity—to do good 
to our enemies—is an Old Testament injunc- — 
tion, quoted by the blessed Redeemer, and 
repeated by his apostles. It is evident, there- 
fore, that certain severities peculiar to that 
dispensation, both in point of enactment, and 
in matter of fact, originated in circumstances of 


* Heb. viii. 1, 2. 
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an especial nature, and were under the guidance 
of Infinite Wisdom—the reasons for which not 
being assigned, it were presumptuous in us to 
conjecture them. The paternal spirit of the 
Deity is marked strongly under this Dispensa- 
tion. It is seen in his manifestation to Moses— 
in answer to the prayer, ‘<I beseech thee, shew 
“‘me thy glory. And he said, I will make all 
“my goodness pass before thee, and I will 
‘‘ proclaim the name of the Lord before thee; 
“and will be gracious to whom I will be gra- 
*‘ cious, and will shew mercy on whom I will 
‘shew mercy.” There is nothing here but 
what accords with the reasoning of St. Paul, 
relative to the dispersion of the Jews, in the 
Epistle to the Romans; and with the absolute 
sovereignty of such a Being as God must be, if 
there be a God, who is as infinite in wisdom, 
justice, and goodness, as in power. ‘“‘ And the 
'«* Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed, 
~The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gra- 
‘‘ cious, long-suffering, and abundant in good- 
«< ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
‘forgiving iniquity and transgression and 
“‘ sin, and that will by no means clear the 
‘“< ouilty ; visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
‘upon the children, and upon the children’s 
‘children, unto the third and fourth genera- 
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tion.” * Here is justice, indeed, but it is tem- 
pered with mercy—and the mercy is distinctly 
and powerfully marked at the close of the 
second commandment, where the same threat- 
ening is blended with the affecting promise, 
‘«« shewing mercy unto thousands of them that 
“‘love me, and keep my commandments.” + 
Dr. Geddes has justly remarked, that ‘‘ A 
“* stronger inducement to avoid sin, and to prac- 
“« tise virtue, could hardly be held forth. The 
‘‘ parent who disregards his God, is threatened 
‘‘ with a punishment, which is to extend even 
‘to his posterity, his dearer part: but this 
“punishment is limited to the fourth or third 
“generation: whereas blessings and mercy 
‘* are promised, for a thousand generations, to 
“the posterity of those parents, who love 
*‘God, and keep his commandments.” { It 
should also be remembered, that these are 
temporal punishments only, which are to ex- 
tend to the third and fourth generation; and 
that the same thing obtains in the ordinary 
dispensations of Providence, every day that 
we live; in which children manifestly suffer— 
and to the third and fourth generation too—for 
Seo iviohis io AEE os pe mREORare ied 
* Exod. xxxiii. 18, 19.—xxxiv. 6, 7. 
+ Exod. xx. 6. | t Geddes in loe. 
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the imprudence and crimes of their parents— 
in poverty of circumstances, diseases of body, 
and degradation in society. The same paternal 
character is ascribed to God, in the touching 
_ promise of pardon and restoration to the Jews, 
upon their repentance, even in the event of their 
crimes depriving them of their country, re- 
ducing them to captivity, and scattering them 
among all nations. ‘‘ But if from thence thou 
** shalt seek the Lord thy God, thou shalt find — 
“him, if thou seek him with all thy heart, 
*©and with all thy soul. When thou art in 
*‘ tribulation, and all these things are come 
**upon thee, even in the latter days, if thou 
“turn to the Lord thy God, and shalt be obe- 
*« dient to his voice, (For the Lord thy God is 
“©a merciful God,) he will not forsake thee, 
** neither destroy thee, nor forget the covenant 
«« of thy fathers, which he sware unto them.” * 
Who could expect, in the face of such a decla- 
ration of compassion and forgiving love, to find 
the God of the Jewish dispensation represented 
as totally different from the God of the New 
Testament? And least of all could it be anti- 
cipated from a Writer who pointed out the 
beautiful and concluding clause of the second 
commandment as so wise, so just, and so good. 
Yet Dr. Geddes says, ‘‘ the God of Moses, 


* Deut. iv; 29—S81. 
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« Jehovah, if he really be such as he is de- 
‘¢ scribed in the Pentateuch, is not the God 
‘‘ whom I adore; nor the God whom I could 
‘‘ love. The God'whom I adore and love is 
‘the Father of our Lord Jesus: his Father 
«¢ and our Father; the Father of mercies, and 
«God of all consolation; who is no respecter 
‘¢ of persons; who hateth not Isaac and loveth | 
«¢ Jacob; who visiteth not the sins of the fa- 
*«‘ ther upon his children, even to the jirst ge- 
“ neration ; who willeth all men to be saved; 
‘‘ who maketh his sun to rise upon the bad and 
‘‘upon the good, and sendeth salutary rain 
“‘ on the just and on the unjust.”* After this, 
one could wonder at nothing from .such a 
quarter—except perhaps that it should not | 
have. struck so acute a mind, that in thus de- 
grading the former dispensation he was taking 
away the basis upon which the Author of 
Christianity himself, whom he professed to 
consider as perfect, built his system. 

Upon the whole, Judaism and Christianity 
must be one in principle—or Judaism would be 
the religion of a day—a religion of expedients 
——a body without a spirit—every thing but 
what the New Testament describes it. Still 
more—without such a connexion as is- here 
supposed, and which amounts to identity of 
principle, Re will be impossible to assign Hany 


* Geddes, Crit, Rem. p. 474. 
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reason for the majority of the institutions of 
the former dispensation, to understand their 
import, to discover what object they had, or 
' whether they had any, to conjecture what end 
they could possibly ‘answer—or to find any 
issue to which they led. We are also as much 


in the dark respecting their termination, as , 


their institution: since, if they are not con- 
summated in Christianity, in order to which 
they must have been virtually a part of it, 
there is as little reason apparent for the time 
and the manner of their abolition, or cessation, . 
as there is for their original enactment, and 
long observance. Without such an unity as 
that for which we contend, the whole of the 
ancient economy, and of the Jewish religion, 
is an enigma not to be solved. We are there- 
fore prepared to maintain that the dispensations 
have one Author, one Object, one Principle, one 
Testimony; and to abide by all the conse- 
quences of this conclusion, as the discussion 
proceeds through the remaining Lectures. | 
Before Moses a double vista opened—bhback 
through the events of more than two thousand 
years, rising before his inspired vision in suc- 
cession to the beginning of time—and forward 
nearly-two thousand more, through types, sha- 
dows, and ordinances, to the triumphs of Cal- 
vary—the first blended with facts transmitted 
D2 
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from father to son, till they reached him—-the 
second with great and precious promises given 
immediately to him from a faithful and un- 
changing God. | 

What though the former dispensation was a 
day in which the light was ‘neither clear nor 
«« dark”—still it was ‘‘one day known to the 
«© Lord.”—What though it be ‘‘ neither day nor, 
“‘ night,” expressly—it was the morning twi- 
light—the parting clouds gave way to the 
day-break. Faith soared high, in the Patri- 
archal ages, and, like the lark, shewed the 
slumbering world the gleams of the unrisen sun 
upon her wings. Prophets caught the signal— 
and ascended the mountains, whose summits, 
already illuminated, lifted their points of light 
amidst the darkness, and appeared as day-stars 
to the valleys, still overshadowed with night. 
The nations looked, and beholding the Messen- 
ger of salvation enshrined in glory, like the 
Angel in the Sun, exclaimed ‘‘ How beautiful 
‘upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
‘* bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace : 
“that bringeth good tidings of good, that pub- 
“‘lisheth salvation; that saith unto Zion, Thy 
“ God reigneth!” 

To one object all eyes are directed. Amidst 
the twilight of breaking day, Moses looks from 
his tables of stone and the Covenant of works 
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to Him ‘‘ who was made under the Law, to re- 
** deem them that were under the law, that we 
‘“* might receive the adoption of sons.” Aaron 
glances from the altar and it’s mysterious and 
multiplied sacrifices, to the cross of Calvary, 
and to Him “ who by one offering hath per- 
** fected for ever them that are sanctified.” 
David strikes his harp with a bolder hand, as 
he gazes upon the ascending sun, which pours 
upon it’s strings a flood of celestial fire— 
“even” Him, “the sun of righteousness arising 
“upon those that fear his name, with healing 
‘in his wings.” Solomon sees the magnifi- 
cence of his temple absorbed and lost in Him, 
‘whom the heaven, and heaven of heavens, 
** cannot contain.” And even the poor Gentile 
priest drops the knife which he was about to 
plunge into the heart of a human victim—him- 
‘self to find an atonement in His death who 
‘aye his life a ransom for many.”—The au- 
thors of all this misery, our First Parents, exult 
to behold the whole mischief of their fatal 
apostasy repaired. The Serpent, bruised, and 
crushed, is banished the New Paradise, and 
bides himself in the shades of everlasting 
night—While Death lies prostrate, pierced with 
his own dart, and expiring under the triumph- 
ant feet of the Redeemer, as he is seated upon 
his eternal throne. 
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Nore 1.—Saurin has expressed himself with singular feli- 
city on the bending posture of the Cherubs over the Ark, as 
referred to by St. Peter, and noticed in the preceding Lec- 
ture. He says, “ Les Chérubins avoient leurs regards fixez 
“ sur l’Arche. Cela marquoit l’admiration que les Anges 
“ ont pour ces mystéres dont l’Arche étoit la figure. St. Pierre 
“ fait allusion a cette circonstance lorsqu’il dit, dans le 
“ Chap. I. de sa premiére Epitre Catholique, que /es Anges 
“* se courbent pour regarder jusques aux fonds des Mystéres de 
““ PEwvangile. C’est une belle idée de la Religion Chrétienne. 
“Les Anges sont élevez au comble du. bonheur et de la 
‘‘ gloire. Ils contemplent Dieu face a face, et puisent ainsi la 
“‘lumiére et la vérité dans leur source. Ils voyent sa mag- 
“ nificence dans cette gloire eclatante qu'il fait briller 4 leur 
“ yeux. Ils voyent sa bonte dans ces graces dont il les com- 
“ble. Ils voyent sa justice dans les supplices qu’il inflige 
“aux Anges rebelles. Ils voyent sa sagesse dans la con- 
“‘duite de cet Univers. En un mot, tout ce qui est capable 
“de remplir Esprit, et de satisfaire le coeur, est propose a 
‘ ces bienheureuses Intelligences. Cependant au milieu de 
“tant d’objets ravissans, au milieu de tant de félicite et de 
‘tant de gloire, les Anges veulent étre temoins de nos 
“ Mystéres. “Ils trouvent Dieu plus grand sur la Terre, 
‘dans ces exploits inouis qu'il fit pour notre salut, que dans 
“Ja pompe Celeste qui l’environne, et oublient, pour ainsi 
“ dire, ce qui fait le bonheur de VEglise qui triomphe, ils 
‘““viennent chercher parmi nous dans l’Eglise militante 
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*‘ de quoi nourrir leur admiration. Ils se courbent sur nos 
“mysteres pour les regarder jusqu’au fond.” Saur. Disc. 
sur la Bible, Tome 1. Disc. liv. p- 416, 417. 


Nore 2.—The most ancient Targum is that of Onkelos; 
the next to this in antiquity and estimation is that of Jonathan 
Ben-Uzziel; another, called the Jerusalem Targum, is of 
uncertain date—and to these three, among various others 
existing, the Jews have limited their veneration. They 
paraphrase the first promise—‘* The sons of the woman 
‘themselves shall bruise the heel in the latter days of the 
“ Messiah.” They render, in the prophecy of Jacob, the 
obscure phrase “ until Shiloh come” expressly “ until the 
‘“* Messiah come :” and paraphrase all: that follows in the 
prediction accordingly. The prediction of Balaam is ex- 
plained thus by them—‘ There shall arise a prince, a king 
out of Jacob, and the Messiah out of Israel shall be 
*‘ anointed.” They interpret the last words of David in a 
similar manner—‘‘ He said that he would appoint for me 
“the King Messiah, who shall be revealed, who shall be 
“ magnified, and who shall rule in the fear of the Lord.” 
They translate ‘the prince of peace,” Is. ix. 6, “The Mes- 
“ siah, the peace.”” They paraphrase Is. xi. 1—“ A king shall 
“‘ come forth from the sons of Jesse, and from his sons shall 
-“ the Messiah be anointed.” When Jeremiah says, “I will 
“‘ raise unto David a righteous branch,” they render it, “I 
‘‘ will raise unto David the holy Messiah.” In Zech. iii. 8, 
instead of the Branch, they read “ the man whose name is 
“the Messiah.” Jonathan Ben-Uzziel refers Gen. xxxv. 21, 
to Mic. iv. 1. because the tower of Edar signifies the tower 
_ of the flock—and thus takes occasion to trace an allusion to 
the Messiah, even in the sojournings of Jacob. It is said in 
Exod. xl. 9, “Thou shalt take the anointing oil, and anoint 
“ the tabernacle, and all that is therein, and shalt hallow it, 
“and all the vessels thereof; and it shall be holy.” The 
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‘Targum remarks upon this passage—‘ Thou shalt sanetify 
“ that, because of the crown of the Kingdom, the house of 
“Judah, and the king Messiah, who shall redeem Israel in 
“ the latter day.” The promise in Deut. xxx. 4, of the re- 
storation of the Jews in the event of their being scattered, 
is thus explained in the Targum—“ by the hands of his Mes- 
“ siah.” Zech. iv. 7. is also. thus commented upon by the 
Targum :—“ He shall reveal the Messiah, whose name is called 
“ from everlasting ; and the Messiah shall be anointed, and 
“shall reign over all kingdoms.” If some of these inter- 
pretations shall appear to be fanciful—the fact that Christi- 
anity and Judaism are one in principle is not shaken by this 
circumstance; while the assertion in the Lecture that the 
most ancient and approved Jewish Commentators did them- 
selves regard that dispensation as about to be consummated 
in the appearance of the Messiah—in other words, in Chris- 
tianity—is abundantly confirmed by these specimens of their 
mode of interpreting their own Scriptures. The learned John 
Fell has devoted almost an intire Lecture to the consideration 
of this interesting topic—where the above quotations are 
treated upon largely, and ably supported. See Fell and 
Hunter's Lect. on Christianity. Lect. ii. p. 32—45. 
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LECTURE II. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HINDUISM COMPARED 
IN RELATION TO FACTS. 


oe 


ROMANS x.. 18. 


But I say, Have they not heard? Yes, verily, 
their sound went into all the earth, and their 
words unto the ends of the world. 


"Tue argument employed by the Apostle, in 
connexion with this passage, is twofold. First, 
that the Gentiles are included with the Jews 
in the Covenant of salvation; therefore, that 
in preaching the Gospel to them, however con- 
trary to the prejudices of his countrymen, he, 
and his illustrious colleagues, were not only 
acting in obedience to the express commission 
of their Great Master, but in conformity to the 
revealed will of God, as exhibited in a va- 
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riety of predictions and promises, not merely 
of a general character, but distinctly, and by 
name, referring to the Gentiles. Secondly, 
that it was not only the right of Gentile na- 
tions to hear the Gospel; but that they had 
actually, to a considerable extent, been made 
acquainted with it. ‘ But I say, Have they 
“not heard? Yes, verily, their sound went into 
‘“‘ all the earth, and their words unto the ends 
“of the world.” The allusion appears to be— 
partly to the rapid and extensive progress of 
Christianity so soon after it’s first propagation ; . 
so that even our native country heard the glad 
tidings in those early ages—partly to that tra- 
ditional knowledge of the most important facts 
and doctrines. of revelation, which we can yet 
trace in all the systems-of religion that have 
ever existed, notwithstanding “the corruptions, 
superstitions, and idolatry, with which they 
are mingled, by which they are obscured, and 
under which they are buried-—and partly to 
that universal testimony borne by the works of 
God to his existence and attributes ; and which 
ought to have awakened the inquiries of man- 
kind more distinctly after Him, who has 
“never left himself without witness.”—“ For 
“the invisible things of him from the creation 
“of the world are clearly seen, being under. 
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“stood by the things that are made, even his 
“eternal power and Godhead: so that they 
“are without excuse.” . 1 ge 
The text is a quotation from the nineteenth 
Psalm—referring to the coursé of the heavenly 
bodies—and a little varied from the received 
translation of the Old Testament, in which the 
passage reads — ‘‘ Their line is gone out 
‘*‘ through all the earth, and their words to the 
“end of the world.” But the original word* 
rendered line, signifies also a loud voice, or cry ; 
in which latter sense it is taken by the apostle. 
He has been generally understood by com- 
mentators to have accommodated this passage 
to his argument; employing it as an illustra- 
tion of his position, rather than as a proof of 
it’s accuracy : and to mean, that the language 
of David relative to the testimony ofthe 
heavenly bodies, might then be applied, with 
singular aptitude and propriety, to the general 
spread of Christianity by the extensive and in- 
defatigable labours of it’s Ministers. But I am 
inclined to think, that the Psalmist himself 
had: in view that for which the Apostle con- 
tends——the general diffusion of the knowledge 
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_ of God—and that he points out the striking 
analogy subsisting between the natural light 
leaving no part of the world untouched, and 
the purity of the divine law, hastening on to 
render it’s illumination and influence as wide 
and as penetrating as the radiance of the sun, 
and it’s revelation as universal as the testimony 
of the stars. Without this, there is an abrupt 
breaking off from the subject in the middle of 
that eloquent psalm; and the last part of it 
bears no possible relation to the first. Grant 
this construction, and the connecting link be- 
tween his description of the testimony of the 
heavens, and the testimony of the law, to the 
being and glory of God, is supplied—and the 
psalm presents a congruity in all it’s parts, 
which constitutes a beautiful and matchless 
whole. ‘‘ The heavens declare the glory of 
‘God; and the firmament sheweth his handy- 
‘‘ work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
‘‘ night unto night speaketh knowledge. There 
‘is no speech nor language where their voice 
‘“‘is not heard. Their line is gone out through 
‘‘ all the earth, and their words to the end of 
““the world.” So he marshals the radiant © 
hosts, and then pitches the tent of the sun, as 
the general of them, in the midst of this celes- 
tial army. ‘In them hath he set a tabernacle 
‘« for the sun ; which is as a bridegroom coming 
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“ out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as.a strong 
“man to run a race.” The first part of the 
verse presents an image of singular interest to 
oriental nations; where the celebrations of 
marriage are peculiarly magnificent, and the 
bridegroom is arrayed with extraordinary 
splendour. The latter part of it, with that 
which follows, well describes the irresistible 
power of the solar influences, and the appa- 
rent course described by him—* His going 
‘‘ forth is from the end of the heaven, and his 
‘‘ circuit unto the ends of it: and ‘there is 
*« nothing hid from the heat thereof.”—Such as 
is this sun to the natural, is the Revealed Will 
of God to the moral, world; and the final do- 
minion of the one shall be co-extended with 
the visible influence of the other. ‘* The law 
«< of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul : 
‘* the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
‘‘ wise the simple: the statutes of the Lord 
“are right, rejoicing the heart: the com- 
'« mandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening 
“‘ the eyes: the fear of the Lord is clean, en- 
‘«« during for ever: the judgments of the Lord 
«‘ are true, and righteous altogether.” * 
When the Apostle borrows his illustration 
from the Old Testament Scriptures, rela- 
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tive to a subject so inseparable from the ulti- 
mate triumphs of Christianity—he confirms the 
discussion of the last Lecture—and shews, that 
Christianity and Judaism are One in Principle, 
—and the great truth conveyed in this passage, 
of the existence of traditional knowledge, in 
some form, among all nations, which’ ap- 
pears to be the most enlarged and consistent 
interpretation of his language, will serve to 
elucidate the subject proposed. fer present dis- 
‘cussion—which is— 
CHRISTIANITY AND HINDUISM COMPARED, 
IN RELATION TO Facts. 
‘‘ But I say, Have they not heard? Yes, 
‘“‘ verily, their sound went into all the earth, 
‘‘ and their words unto the ends of the world.” 
First, It will be necessary to lay down the 
Principles upon which we intend to conduct — 
the Inquiries to be instituted in this Lecture. 
When the dominion of this Country over 
India had settled down into something like - 
quiet possession; and science and literature 
-had opportunity to extend their researches; 
unscared by the horrid clangour of war—great 
expectations were naturally formed of the ac- 
cessions to oriental knowledge which would be 
made by the new sources of information thus 
rendered accessible to us. These impressions 
gathered strength when a Society was formed 
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in India for the purpose of pushing these in- 
quiries, in every direction, by every practicable 
method. Those who had been’accustomed to 
draw their principal, information respecting the 
oriental nations from the Grecian writers, and . 
from such fragments of Eastern literature as 
had been conveyed to-us, through their me- | 
dium, now exulted in the pleasing anticipation 
of receiving more ample intelligence from the 
interesting country itself which was the object 
of their solicitude. The friends of Revelation 
concluded, that they should possess important 
illustrations of that volume, which, while it 
came to them as the equal and common pro- 
-perty of man, is clothed in an oriental garb; 
and so far as elucidation of customs, language, 
imagery, and country, are concerned, their 
expectations have been most fully answered. 
But when the inquiry came to be pushed be- 
yond such elucidations to facts, doctrines, and 
principles, for the purposes of comparison, 
of confirmation, or of refutation, of “ those 
‘‘ things which are most surely believed among 
«us ”—difficulties of the most embarrassing 
and insurmountable nature presented them- 
selves. We were met with these, in the first in- 
stance, in the very system which is the subject 
of investigation: a system blending facts, 
‘fables, and philosophy, in the most inextricable 
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confusion—astronomy, metaphysics, poetry, my- 
thology, religion—all commingled ; and while 
those natives, who are the professed guardians 
and teachers of this superstition, —unable to re- 
duce this extraordinary com pound of knowledge 
and credulity to it’s primary elements—are 
divided into different, and intirely opposite 
sects, regarding each other with the most inex- 
tinguishable hatred *—the information which 
Europeans can obtain, and the accounts which 
they give, must of necessity be contradictory 
and uncertain. 

Besides the difficulties presenting themselves 
in attempting to thread such a labyrinth as is 
Hinduism itself, others arise from. those who 
profess to have the power and the inclination 
to guide us through the mazes in which we find 
ourselves entangled. Every man views the 
subject through the medium of his own preju- 
dices. Every man has a system of religion, or 
of philosophy, to support. Those who imagine 
themselves to be the most unbiassed, can 
neither dispossess themselves of their partiali- 
ties, nor conceal them. The pre-conceived 
opinion is to be established, by all the inge- 
nuity of that affection which every man has for 
the offspring of his own mind. “We ask for 
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facts—and are presented with hypothesis: we 
look for plain narrative, and simple detail, and 
find only constructive representations, and 
ingenious arguments. One man has made up 
his mind that the Bible has no pretensions to 
be a revelation—nay, that it is a fraud. He 
will labour to shew that Moses has: borrowed 
from the Hindus,—through the medium of his 
Egyptian education—a philosophy, which he 
did not comprehend in it’s sublimity, and which 
he has spoiled in it’s application to the preju- 
dices and ignorance of his countrymen. He: 
has nothing more to do, to render this attack 
upon the Scriptures plausible, than to colour 
some of the facts admitted by Hinduism, and 
to give unqualified assent to their unsupported 
and absurd claims to an almost immeasurable 
antiquity. To this he is easily reconciled ; for 
nothing is so credulous as infidelity. Ano- 
ther—with an honest zeal for revelation, which 
outruns his discretion—finds doctrines and 
facts, whose existence is very questionable, — 
so far as the system examined is concerned— 
presses them to the most unjustifiable extent— 
argues upon that which is barely possible, as 
though it amounted to absolute demonstration 
—and traces resemblances to be found nowhere 
but in his own fruitful imagination. We have 
an example of the first description, in the 
E 
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licentious and unsupported assertions of. a 
writer * who has been noticed with great dig- 
nity and propriety by Dr. Priestley, in his 
«« Comparison of the Institutions of Moses with 
“those of the Hindoos, and other ancient na- 
“tions.” This writer has said, ‘‘ 1 consider 
“the Pentateuch as an abridgment of the 
“Egyptian books, the original of which still 
‘‘ exists in India, where literature was culti- 
‘« vated long before Egypt was made habita- 
“‘ble by the labour of men.” We have here 
the gratuitous assertion of the existence of 
books, which are not produced, either in whole, 
or in part; and the assumption of an antiquity, 
on the part of the Hindus, which we shall soon 
find to be more than questionable, upon the 
most respectable authority, after the most mi- 
nute and patient researches. ‘‘ Moses,” he 
says, ‘‘ educated at the court of Pharaoh, en- 
‘“‘dowed with. talents and. knowledge which 
“‘ never entered into the head of a J ew, made 
‘use of it to forma body of laws for a small 
‘‘ horde of slaves, whose escape he favoured.” ~ 
How ill-founded is such a position will be 
hereafter apparent, when we shall have occa- 
sion to compare some of the laws of Moses with 
those of the Hindus. The spirit manifested in 
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_ these passages discovers how little of candour 
and impartiality can be expected from such a 
prejudiced writer on Hinduism. In the mean 
while we gather from his attack upon the 
Mosaic writings the great fact that there is an 
agreement between them and Hindu tradition. 
On the other hand, Sir William Jones has cau- 
tioned the friends of the Bible against suffering 
their imaginations to betray their judgments, 
and to seduce them to the adoption of hasty 
inferences from untenable premises, by sup- 
posing and affirming unreal] resemblances. And 
the excellent Mr. Ward * has justly guarded us 
against attempting to press imaginary analo- 
gies, between a religion'so holy and so just as 
Christianity, and the cruel, impure, and idola- 
trous observances and: superstitions of Hmdu- 
ism. It is most certain, that an undue stress 
may be laid upon such accidental’ resem- 
blances: but while we are thus prepared, on 
all sides, to be upon our guard against such 
_ superficial impressions, we must not close our 

eyes against some strong traditional coinci- 
dences with the facts of Revelation, which not 
only run through India, and the immense re- 
gions bordering upon it, but which are to be 
found, under different modifications, in every 
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quarter of the globe, and amidst all the circum- 
stances in which man is found to exist. 
Another startling subject in connexion with 
Hinduism, is that of Chronology—a subject 
always of most difficult investigation—but to 
which the Hindus have attached an extrava- 
gance of antiquity, evidently subversive of their 
claim, and demonstrating that which at first 
strikes the mind as improbable, upon reflection 
to be absolutely impossible. Whatever em- 
barrassments may have attended minute inqui- 
ries into this interesting and important subject, 
we have been able to satisfy ourselves, upon 
the whole, that nothing advanced is proved to 
extend beyond a chronology consistent with 
the sacred Scriptures. Although Mr. Halhed, 
in his enthusiastic reverence of the pretensions 
of the Hindus, exclaims, ‘To such antiquity 
‘* the Mosaic creation is but as yesterday; and 
“* to such ages the life of Methusaleh is no more 
“than a span’—and although some modern 
geologists have endeavoured to read, in the 
successive strata discovered in the earth, dates 
which they conceive overturn the received 
opinions derived from the Bible, relative to the 
age of the world—unless to the last we con- 
cede their hypothesis of the time necessary to 
form such strata—and give the same unqua- 
lified assent to the unsupported pretensions of 
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the Hindus as the former writer has done— 
nothing is demonstrated against the Mosaic 
chronology. Astronomical observations have 
served to rectify these pretensions: for when - 
they have furnished any given conjunction of 
the planets, as connected with the earlier pe- 
riods of their history, the scientific calculations 
of Europeans have been able accurately to 
ascertain the time when such conjunctions oc- 
curred ; and in every such instance have found 
them fall within the limits of the Mosaic his- 
tory. It is only necessary to state the extra- 
vagant pretensions of the Hindus, in order to | 
refute them. They divide their history into 
four periods of time—to the first of which they 
assign one million seven hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand years—to the second, one mil- 
lion two hundred and ninety-six thousand years 
—to the third, eight hundred and sixty-four 
thousand—and the last, which is that upon 
which we are said to have entered, and of 
which five thousand years have nearly expired, 
(a striking agreement with the Scripture Chro- 
nology) they affirm is to be four hundred and 
thirty-two thousand years in the whole. They 
further assert, that the age of man has dimi- 
nished in each of these successive eras: that 
in the first it extended to one hundred thousand 
years--in the second it was reduced to ten 
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thousand—in the third it dwindled to one thou-> 
sand—and in the present it reaches only to one 
hundred.* .We need not be. surprised at the 
absurdity of these chronological fables, for they 
are kept in countenance by their historical and 
geographical dreams. But we may well be 
astonished that: upon such a system: as this, 
any serious doubts could be entertained rela- 
tive to the Mosaic history, because of it’s chro- 
nology. Where any leading facts have been 
obtained, amidst the mass of palpable fables 
with which they:are overwhelmed, relative to 
the most ancient events of what they call the 
last renovation of the world, they usually con- 
duct us to about the times of Noah; especially 
if the computation of the Septuagint be applied 
to them. According to Sir W. Jones, their 
sacred writings, the Vedas, were composed 
about one thousand five hundred and eighty 
years before Christ, or about one hundred years 
before the time of Moses;—and the celebrated 
Institutions of Menu—about three hundred 
years after the Vedas: that is, one thousand 
two hundred and eighty years before Christ, 
and two hundred years after the Jewish Le~ 
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gislator.* It will, therefore, be evident, that 
in the pretensions of the Hindus to an extra- 
vagant antiquity, in which they resemble most 
other ancient nations, ‘there is nothing estab- 
lished to impugn the veracity of Moses, upon 
the ground of chronology; and nothing pro- 
duced, that can countenance the suspicion of 
his having borrowed any thing from the philo- 
sophy or fables of these people, to introduce into 
his own history; nothing, in fact, appears to 
support their claim to an antiquity beyond his 
own; while the most accurate and laborious 
calculations have tended to shew, that the few 
events which we are able to gather from their 
incongruous writings, fall within the limits of 
the Sacred History. 

Having, by these preliminary observations, 
endeavoured to remove those difficulties which 
might otherwise have met us in the prosecution 
of the subject, the principles upon which the 
discussion must advance, will be seen to bear 
respect to them, and may now be very briefly 
stated. 

In the first place we shall guard against lay- 
ing any undue stress upon resemblances which | 
exist between some leading facts recorded in 
the Scripture History, and certain parts of the 
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Hindu system. At the same time these appa- 
rent analogies must be produced—and when 
they are compared, it will afford you an oppor- 
tunity of judging for yourselves how far they are 
justly stated to accord. We shall not attempt to 
support Revelation by the records of Hinduism 
—it does not require any such aid;—but if it 
shall appear that the report of such events as 
are recorded in the earlier pages of the Mosaic 
writings has reached Hindustan, we are fur- 
nished with a most impressive commentary 
upon the text—‘‘ Their sound went into all 
“‘ the earth; and their words unto the ends of 
“« the world.” ! 

Further, we shall proceed upon the principle, 
that general tradition may be allowed to weigh 
in evidence, where specific facts are doubtful. 
There may be clear traces of some great event, 
correspondent with the Mosaic history, where 
the circumstanees, as recorded in the Hindu 
writings, may vary so considerably, as to make 
the general features of the description altoge- 
ther unlike, while the fact itself shall be clearly 
demonstrable. In this case we shall turn your 
attention upon the fact, notwithstanding the 
fable that may be mingled with it, or the im- 
perfect character of those traditions which re- 
gard the detail of it. 

It will be allowable, also, to jom with those 
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facts in Hinduism, which accord with Scripture 
history, similar traditions from the Persian, the 
Chinese, and any neighbouring state, without 
being considered as departing from the imme- ' 
diate object of the Lecture. Sir W. Jones has 
considered Persia as containing the springs of 
knowledge which supplied India; and it has 
been clearly demonstrated that the religion of 
India, Tartary, China, and Japan *, whatever be 
their modifications of it, is substantially the 
same. There is, therefore, a concurrence of 
tradition, as well as an analogy of principle. 
More than resemblance, identity seems: also 
clearly to have been made out, between Hin- 
duism and the rites of the ancient Egyptians— 
transported afterwards into Greece, and pol- 
luting the ancient oaks of our own country, - 
during the Druidical superstition.t This is 
a subject which will occupy your attention 
hereafter, when we come to speak of the An- 
cient Philosophy: it is now adverted to merely 
to shew the propriety of gathering, with the 
traditions of India, those of countries bordering 
upon it, when Christianity and Hinduism are 
compared in relation to Facts. ‘ But I say, 
«‘ Have they not heard? Yes, verily, their 
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« sound went into all the earth, and their 
«‘~words unto the ends of the world.” Having — 
stated some of the difficulties attending the 
discussion, and laid down the principles upon 
which we intend to conduct the inquiries to be 
instituted in this Lecture, we now proceed— 

Secondly, to apply them to some leading 
Events recorded in the Scriptures; the tradi- 
tions of which appear to be preserved among 
the Hindus, and neighbouring nations. 

We begin with a fact, rather referred to than 
recorded, in the Scriptures ; of a character most 
mysterious in itself, and rendered still more 
obscure, by the very limited information given 
us of it in the Bible. It is an event, in the ex- 
_istence and issue of which we have had, and 
still have, an important stake; but as to the | 
origin of which, nothing having been revealed 
expressly, it does not become us to exercise 
our curiosity. The subject to which I allude 
is, the fall of Angels. We have heard of ‘“ war 
“in heaven. Michael and his Angels fought 
“against the Dragon; and the Dragon fought, 
“and his angels, and prevailed not; neither 
‘“‘ was their place found any more in heaven. 
‘‘ And the great Dragon was cast out, that 
‘‘old Serpent, called the Devil, and Satan, 
“* who deceiveth the whole world: he was cast 
“out into the earth, and his angels were cast 
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-““out with him.”* _ It is generally understood, 
that this passage is to be considered as a nar- 
rative of events past, and not as a prediction 
of things to come; although it is found on the 
pages of those prophecies which relate to the 
latter days: and the connexion in which it is 
found justifies this conclusion; it seems to be 
a brief account of that war which began in 
heaven against the Most High, and which is 
still carrying.on upon earth against his Church. 
We read still of the “‘ Spirit which worketh in 
“‘ the children of disobedience”—we are admo- 
nished vigilantly to guard against ‘our adver- 
“sary the Devil”—we are told by Jesus Christ 
himself that “he was a liar from the beginning” 
—we are reminded that the world of remediless 
woe was constructed, not for man, but for “the 
«Devil and his Angels’—and that, if man 
should hereafter share the prison and the tor- 
ments of those fallen spirits, it is because he 
voluntarily allies himself with them, in their 
crimes and rebellion: We find the origin of 

our misery, in the seduction of our first pa- 
"rents, by this apostate Angel; and it is stated, 
as the great end of the incarnation of the Son 
of God, and his ultimate triumph—‘“‘to destroy 
«the works of the Devil.” When we have 
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added the admonition of St. Peter, that ‘‘ God 
‘spared not the angels that sinned, but cast 
“© them down to hell, and delivered them into 
‘« chains of darkness, to be reserved unto judg- 
‘«¢ ment” *—supported as it is by the testimony 
of St. Jude, in almost the same words, that 
‘the angels which kept not their first estate, 
“but left their own habitation, he hath re- 
“‘ served in everlasting chains, under darkness, 
«unto the judgment of the great day” {—we 
have said all that we know upon the subject. 
It is remarkable, that the language employed 
on this occasion, seems to refer to this extra- 
ordinary event, as something well known, in 
the earlier ages, by tradition; which is there- 
fore rather glanced at than narrated—taken 
for granted, and not argued. And, if the 
two latter passages shall even be deemed 
questionable, as they have been—(and what 
scriptures have not, by some critics ?)—still, 

that which they briefly state, is necessarily to 
be substantially allowed, as principles upon 
which the origin of moral evil is represented, 

so far as it is accounted for at all, in the Bible; 
and upon which, also, the great and counter- 
acting scheme of human redemption proceeds. 
To this fact there appears to be an allusion in 
the Persian system. It is said in their Zenda- 
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vesta, ‘‘ Ahriman interrupted the order of the 
*‘ universe, raised an army against Ormusd” 
(the Supreme) “and having maintained a fight 
* against him during ninety days, was at length 
‘* vanquished by Honover, the Divine Word.” * 
A similar tradition, according to Mr. Holwell, 
is to be found among the Hindus. The substance 
of it is as follows: ‘‘God is one; the Creator 
“ of all that is; he governs by a general provi- 
«dence, the result of fixed principles: it is’ 
“vain and criminal to inquire into the nature 
“* of his existence, or by what laws he governs. 
‘*« —Jn the fulness of time he resolved to parti- 
* cipate his glory and essence with beings ca- 
“‘ pable of feeling and sharing his beatitude, 
‘‘ and of administering to his glory. He willed 
«© and they were—he formed them in part of 
‘** his own essence; capable of perfection, but 
“‘ with the powers” (as Mr. Holwell terms it) 
_ ‘of imperfection, both depending on their vo- 
‘* luntary election. God has no prescience of 
‘* the actions of free. agents, but he knows the 
‘* thought of every being the moment. it is con- 
<‘ ceived.” What a contrast, as Dr. Priestley + 
justly observes, does this doctrine of the Shastah 
form to the doctrine of Moses, respecting the 
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Divine prescience—according to whom “‘ many 
“things are foreseen, and distinctly foretold 
“by God, which depend on the voluntary 
‘* actions of men, and even in distant ages.” 
Mr. Holwell goes on to represent the Hindu. 
tradition as stating, that God “ first created 
‘‘ Brahma, then Vishnu, and Siva*—then all 
*< the ranks of angelic beings. He made Brahma 
« his vicegerent, and prince of all spirits, whom 
‘he put in subjection under him; Vishnu and 
«< Siva were his coadjutors—Over every angelic 
“‘ band he placed a chief. Moisasoor, chief of 
“« the first band, led the song of praise and adora- 
“ tion to the Creator, and the song of obedience 
‘to Brahma, his first created. Joy compassed _ 
“ the throne of God for millions of years. Envy 
“©and jealousy at last took possession of Moi- 
** sasoor and Rhaabon, the angel aext to him 
“in dignity. They withheld their obedience 
‘“‘ from God; denied obedience to his vicege- 
‘rent, and drew a great part of the angelic 
‘« hosts into their rebellion. God sent Brahma, 
‘“* Vishnu, and Siva, to admonish and persuade 
“them to return to their duty—but this mercy 
‘“‘ only hardened them: The. eternal One then 
*“ commanded Siva to go armed with his om- 
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““nipotence, to drive them from heaven, and 
“* plunge them into intense darkness for ever.” 
—This is the opening. of Mr. Holwell’s system, 
which he gives ‘as the pure and sublime doc- 
*‘ trine of the Brahmans.”* It should be re- 
‘membered that Mr. Holwell is.an almost idola- 
trous admirer of Hinduism—that he is disposed 
to ascribe to it a divine origin, notwithstanding 
it’s “present. corruption—and that he would 
therefore be naturally inclined-to give it a co- 
louring as much resembling the Christian system 
as possible. It is also true that Mr. Dow, who 
possessed equal advantages with Mr. Holwell, 
states, that he “ finds himself obliged to differ 
** almost in every particular concerning the re- 
** ligion of the Hindus, from that gentleman.” 
At the same time, it is to be observed, that this 
difference consists rather in philosophical state- 
ments, and construction, than in facts and tra- 
ditions. And where any considerable varia- 
tions between these occur, we must not lose 
; sight of the circumstance, not only that Brah-— 
mans of different sects, disagree with each 
other in these particulars, but that the pro- 
fessed sacred writings of the Hindus are 
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many ; their Shastah is not, like our Scriptures, 
one; and their accounts have a corresponding 
uncertainty. This is a case, therefore, com- 
pletely illustrative of the principle which | 
thought it necessary to establish as preliminary 
to these inquiries: it is an instance in which 
we may safely accept the general tradition— 
without pledging ourselves to the circumstances 
of the detail—and this is sufficient for the pur- 
pose of comparison.* Mr. Dow, indeed, de- 
nies this particular tradition; for which reason 
I introduced it with the testimony of the Per- 
sian Zendavesta; which accords. with Mr. 
Holwell’s account as to facts. } 
~The second grand Event to be noticed is 
The Creation.—The substance of the Hindu 
tradition relative to this work of Deity is— 
That “the Supreme Being alone existed— 
“afterwards there was universal darkness— 
‘next, the watery ocean was produced, by the 
‘* diffusion of virtue; then did the Creator, 
‘lord of the universe, rise out of the ocean, 
“and successively frame the sun and moon, 
“which govern day and night, whence pro- 
“ceeds the revolution of years ; and after them 
‘“he framed heaven and earth, the space be- 
oe i igh atari Tented eet ea snes Wee 


* Mickle’s Lusiad, ut supra, p. 730, 731. See also Note 3. 
at the end. 
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** tween, and the celestial regions.”* In this 
account there is much that accords with Moses, 
and something which differs from him. . “ It 
‘is here observable that water (not light, as in 
** the Mosaic narration) is first produced ; pro- 
*« duced, not by a mandate, but by a thought, of 
** the Creator. In that water,” it will be here- 
after seen, ‘‘is placed a productive seed, which 
‘« becomes an egg of gold (the sphere) blazing 
** with a thousand beams. By the same thought, 
*“he caused that egg to divide itself’ in two 
*‘ parts, and from these two divisions, he 
‘“‘framed the heaven above, and the earth 
-beneath.”+ Here are facts, mythology, and 
philosophy all blended; a striking contrast to 
the simplicity of the Mosaic account. Nor does 
it less obviously fall short of the sublimity of 
the Sacred Scriptures. You shall hear the 
Hindu tradition, and then so much of the His- 
tory of Moses as is analogous with it. “‘ This 
“< unwerse existed only in the first divine idea yet 
“* unevpanded, as if involved in darkness, imper- 
*< ceptible, undefinable, undiscoverable by rea- 
«son, and undiscovered by revelation, as if it 
“were wholly immersed in sleep: Then the 
<< sole self-existing power, himself undiscerned, 
<¢ but making this world discernible, with five 


* As. Research. vol. V. p. 361. 
+ Ind. Antiq. vol VII. p. 335, 336. 
fr 
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«elements and other principles of nature, ap- 
peared with undiminished glory, expanding 
‘« his idea, or dispelling the gloom. He whom 
‘«‘ the mind alone can perceive, whose essence 
«‘ eludes the external organs, who has no visi- 
‘«‘ ble parts, who exists from eternity, even He, | 
“the soul of all beings, whom no being can 

** comprehend, shone -forth in: person. He, 
«having willed to produce various beings from 
‘‘ his own divine substance, first with a thought 
‘“created the waters, and placed in them a 
_ productive seed: That seed became an egg 
“ bright as gold, blazing like the luminary with 
“‘a thousand beams; and in that egg he was 
‘born himself, in the form of Brauma, the 
“‘ great fore-father of all spirits. The waters 
‘are called nara, because they were the pro- 
“ duction of Nara, or the Spirit of Gon; and, 
“since they were his first ayana, or place of 
‘* motion, he thence is named NARAYANA, or 
“* moving on the waters. From Tuat WHICH 1s, 
‘‘ the first cause, not the object of sense, exist- 
“ing every where in substance, not existing to 
““ our perception, without beginning or end, was 
“produced the divine male, famed in all 
“worlds under the appellation of Brauma. 
“In that egg the great power sat inactive a 
“whole year of the Creator, at the close of 
‘“* which by his thought alone he caused the ege 


‘ 
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* to divide itself; and from it’s two divisions 
*‘ he framed the heaven above and the earth 

“* beneath: in the midst he placed the subtil 
“ether, the eight regions, and the permanent 
*‘ receptacle of the waters.”—<‘ He framed all 
* creatures.” Hx, too, first assigned to all 
** creatures distinct names, distinct arts, and 
** distinct occupations.”—‘‘ He gave being to 
‘time and the divisions of time, to the stars 
‘<also, and to the planets, to rivers, oceans, 

_ ‘and mountains, to level plains, and uneven 

“< valleys’—‘‘ to devotion, speech,” &c. “ for 

‘he willed the existence of all those created 

’ ** things.”—‘“* Having divided his own sub- 

‘stance, the mighty power became half male, 

«« half female.” —‘‘ Hz, whose powers are incom- 

** prehensible, having thus created—this uni- 

<‘ verse—was again absorbed in the Supreme 

‘‘ Spirit, changing the time of energy for the 

‘time of repose.”’* With this account Jet us 

compare so much of the Mosaic history as ap- 

pears analogous to it.  ‘* In the beginning God 

“created the heaven and the earth. And the 

‘* earth was without form and void; and dark- 


n 


_* Asiatic Res. vol. V. Advertisem. Pp. Ve—Viil. with cor- 
responding extracts from Genesis. The whole translation from 
the Laws of Menu, in Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. VII. p. 91, 
&c. The above extract is from the Laws of Menu, Ch. I. 
ver. 5—13, 16, 21, 24, 25, 82, 51. 
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‘ness was upon the face of the deep: and the 
«Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
«< waters. And God said, Let there be light ; 
‘and there was light. And God saw the light 
‘that it was good—and God divided the light 
“from the darkness.”—‘‘ And God said, Let 
‘there be a firmament in the midst of the 
<‘ waters, and let it divide the waters from the 


‘“‘ waters. And God made the firmament, and 


“divided the waters which were under the 
‘“‘ firmament from the waters which were above 
“the firmament—and it was so. And God 
“‘ called the firmament, Heaven.”—‘* And God 
“said, Let the waters under the heaven be ga- 
“« thered together into one place, and let the dry 
“land appear—and it was so. And God called 
“the dry land, Earth; and the gathering toge- 
‘‘ ther of the waters called he, Seas.”—‘ And 
‘** God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the 
‘‘ herb yielding seed—and the fruit-tree yield- 
“ing fruit."-—‘ And God said, Let there be 
“lights in the firmament of the heaven to 
‘« divide the day from the night; and let them 
‘** be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, 
“and years: And let them be for lights in 
‘the firmament of heaven, to give light upon 
“the earth: and it was so. And God made 
“* two great lights; the greater light to rule the 
‘day, and the lesser light to rule the night: 
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“he made the stars also.”— ‘And God said, 
*“‘ Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
““ moving creature that hath life, and fowl that 
“may fly above the earth in the open firma- 
‘ment of heaven. And God created great 
‘whales, and every living creature that mov- 
** eth.”"—** And God said, Let the earth bring 
‘‘ forth the living creature after his kind—cattle 
‘‘and creeping thing, and beast of the earth.” 
—*‘* And God said, Let us make man in our 
“‘ image, after our likeness; and let them have 
“dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
‘‘ the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
“over all the earth, and over every creeping 
“« thing that creepeth upon the earth. So God 
*‘ created man in his own image; in the image 
“‘of God created he him; male and female 
“created he them.”—‘‘ Thus the heavens and 
‘the earth were finished, and all the host of 
“them. And on the seventh day God ended 
«« his work which he had made—and he rested 
‘on the seventh day from all his work.”* No 
one can deny that much sublimity attaches 
to the Hindu tradition of the Creation—and 
especially. that designation of the First Cause 


* Gen. i. 1-4. 6-8. 9—11. 14—16. 20. 21. 24. 26. 27; 
vile eo ‘ 
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by the striking epithet of “Tar wuicu 1s,” 
reminds us of the I am of Moses.—Yet, to me, 
the abrupt beginning of the Mosaic account of 
this grand event, and the simple sublimity of his 
whole narrative, is far more impressive than 
the laboured, eloquent, metaphysical, and pa- 
raphrastic description of the Laws of Menu.* 
I refrain from dwelling upon the remarkable 
coincidence of the Spirit of God moving upon 
the waters ; as I have already called your atten- 
tion to it, on a former occasion.t I cannot 
dismiss this point, without submitting to you 
the commencement of Sir W. Jones's translation 
of the Hindu Hymn to Narayana :— ~ 


“ Spirit of spirits, who, through every part 
Of space expanded and of endless time, 
Beyond the stretch of lab’ring thought sublime, 
Badst uproar into beauteous order start, 
Before Heaven was, Thou art: 


‘‘ Ere spheres beneath us roll’d or spheres above, 
Ere earth in firmamental ether hung, 
- Thou satst alone; till, through thy mystic Love, 
Things unexisting, to existence sprung, 
And grateful descant sung. 


* See also Asiatic Res. vol. I. p. 244. in which Sir W. 
Jones expresses a similar opinion. 
t Lect. on Script. Doctrines, Lect. III. p. 85. 
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_ What first impell’d thee to exert thy might? 

Goodness unlimited. What glorious light 

Thy power directed ? Wisdom without bound. 

What proved it first? Oh! guide my fancy right ; 
Oh, raise from cumbrous ground 
My soul in rapture drown’d, 

That fearless it may soar on wings of fire ; 

For Thou, who only know’st, Thou only canst inspire.” * 


Who does not perceive, in these enchanting 
lines, the Christian veil drawn over the idola- 
trous mythology? And when we compare 
these sublime conceptions, so touchingly ren- 
dered, with the atrocious cruelties, the revolt- 
ing impurities, and the blind superstition, in- 
separable from the System in which they are 
found, we can almost imagine that we see the 
Demon of darkness rise, invested with the 
robe of an Angel of light. 

We shall next request you to observe con- — 
firmations of some of the earlier passages of Scrip- 
ture History. ‘The primeval state of man, as a 
state of bliss and of immortality. Of this a 
striking description is given in one of the 
ancient traditions. of the Chinese. “All 
‘‘ things,” it is said, ‘‘ were then in a happy 
‘“‘ state, every thing was excellent, every thing 
“was good, all beings were perfect in their 


* Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. XIII. p. 305. 
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‘“‘kind., In this happy age, heaven and earth 
“employed their virtues jointly to embellish | 
‘‘nature. There was no jarring in the ele- 
‘ments, no inclemency in the air. All things 
‘“‘orew without labour, an universal fertility 
‘“‘reioned every where. The active and pas- 
‘‘ sive virtues conspired together without any 
‘ effort, or opposition, to produce and perfect 
‘< the universe.” * The Paradise—the Serpent— 
the Fall—are all to be traced in these Eastern 
traditions. ‘ Amrita, or Immortal, is, ac- 
‘cording to Sir W. Jones, the name which 
‘“‘ the mythologists of Tibet apply to a celestial 
“tree, bearing ambrosial fruit, and adjoining 
“to four vast rocks, from which as many 
“* sacred rivers derive their several streams.” T 
So Moses says, ‘‘ The Lord God planted a ~ 
“‘ garden eastward in Eden, and there he put 
“‘ the man whom he had formed. And out of 
‘“‘the ground made the Lord God to grow 
‘‘ every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and 
‘““ good for food; the tree of life also in the 
“midst of the garden, and the tree of know- 
“ledge of good and evil. And a river went 
“out of Eden to water the garden; and from 


*The Book Yking, or Book of Changes—and the books 
King, or Sacred—The Philosopher Tchouangsé. Ramsay on 
the Mythology of the Ancients. 


+ Southey’s Curse of Kehama, vol. If. notes, p- 215. 
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“thence it was parted and became into four 
“ heads.” * The Serpent, and the sentence pro- 
nounced against him, may be recognized in 
every representation of Krishna that has_ 
reached us from India. Although Krishna’s 
general history, in it’s outlines, is said to be as 
old as Homer; that is, nearly one thousand 
years before Christ; it will not follow, that 
traditions of a Saviour about to come, who 
should crush the head of the serpent, should 
not prevail from the ancient prophecies of the 
Bible; and we do certainly know that such 
expectations were really awakened among all 
nations. And, if we allow to the philosophical 
interpreters of Hinduism, that the serpent is 
the personification of evil—where could it be 
so fitly placed as under the foot of the De- 
liverer?? Nay, if we concede, that Krishna 
and the Pythian Apollo are one—who shall 
prove that the Grecian serpent-destroyer is not 
also a traditional type of the same great truth? 

The Persians also have a distinct and cir- 
cumstantial account of the Fall in their Zenda- 
vesta. ‘‘ The Evil Being, Ahriman,” (the same 
who is represented as making war in heaven,) 
“they further say, got upon the earth in the 
“‘form of a serpent, and seduced the first 


*"Gen. ii. 8—10. 
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«human pair from their allegiance to Ormusd, 
“by persuading them, that he himself was the 
« author of all that existed. The man and 
<< the woman both believing him, became cri- 
‘minal, and thus sin will perpetuate itself till 
“¢ the resurrection.” * 

The Fall, and the effects of the Fall, as pro- 
ducing misery, guilt, violence, and the flood, 
we shall soon trace in Chinese records. At 
present, I pause to remark, that in the Hindu 
Dhruva, the grandson of Adim and Iva, we 
have a coincidence with the facts of the life 
and translation of Enoch. Captain Wilford 
says, ‘“‘ Dhruva, lke Enoch in Scripture, is 
‘¢ commended for his extraordinary piety, and 
“the salutary precepts he gave to mankind. 
‘He did not taste death, but was translated 
“to heaven, where he shines in the polar 
‘<star.”~ In the same account of the Chro- 
nology of the Hindus, we trace the fact of the 
existence of Giants, who gave names to various 
mountainous tracts, of which they took pos- 
session.[ The Chinese represent the growth 
of crime, after human apostasy, in forcible 
language. ‘‘ The universal fertility of nature, 


* Dr. Priestley’s Institutions of Moses, &c. Extracts 
from the Zendavesta, Annual Register for 1762, p. 127. 
See also Note 4. at the end of the Lecture. 

+ As. Res. vol. V. p. 252. { Ibid. p. 250, 251. 
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““ say these ancient authors,* degenerated into 
““an ugly barrenness, the plants faded, the 
* trees withered away ; Nature, desolate and 
‘in mourning, refused to distribute her usual 
“* bounty. All creatures declared war against 
‘‘one another. Evils and crimes overflowed 
“the face of the earth.”+ Who is not re- 
minded, in this description, of the sentence— 
‘‘ Cursed is the ground for thy sake: in sor- 
“‘row shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
“‘ life: Thorns also and thistles shall it bring 
“ forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the herb of 
“the field.” And again, “ The earth also 
“was corrupt before God ; and the earth was 
“filled with violence.”§  “ All these evils 
‘‘ arose, says the Chinese Record, || ‘‘ from 
“‘man’s despising the Supreme Monarch of. 
«the universe. He would needs dispute about 
‘‘t¢ruth and falsehood, and these disputes 
‘« banished the eternal Reason. He then fixed 
“his looks on terrestrial objects, and loved 
“them to excess. Hence arose the passions, 
“and he became gradually transformed into 
“« the objects he loved, and the celestial Reason 
“‘ abandoned him intirely. This was the ori- 


* Ventsé and Lietsé. 
+ Ramsay’s Mythology of the Ancients. 
t Gen, mi. 17, 18. § Gen. vi. 11. || Likiyka. 
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«« ginal source of all crimes, which drew after 
“them all manner of evils sent by Heaven for 
“the punishment thereof.” 

And this brings us to the next great fact, 
The Flood, which is thus introduced by another 
oriental philosopher.* ‘* The pillars of heaven 
“were broken, the earth was shaken to it’s 
«very foundations. The heavens sunk lower 
“‘ towards the north; the sun, the moon, and 
“the stars, changed their motions ; the earth 
«fell to pieces ; the waters enclosed within 
“it’s bosom burst forth with violence, and 
“overflowed it. The Earth rebelling against 
‘« Heaven, the system of the universe was quite 
** disordered, the sun was eclipsed, the planets 
‘altered their course, and the universal har- 
“mony was disturbed.” + Sir W. Jones ob- 
serves, ‘‘ The sketch of antediluvian history, in 
‘‘ which we find many dark passages, is fol- 
“lowed by the narrative of a Deluge, which 
‘“‘ destroyed the whole race of man, except 
‘four pairs; an historical fact admitted as 
“true by every nation to whose literature we 
“have access, and particularly by the ancient 
““Tiinpus, who have allotted an intire Purdna 
“to the detail of that event. which they relate, 


* Hoainantsé. _ + Ramsay’s Mythol. of the Anc. 
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as usual, in symbols or allegories.”* The 


following is an abridgement of their tradition. 
Sir W. Jones says—“ In the reign of this Sun- 
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born monarch, the Hindus believed the 
whole earth to have been drowned, and the 
whole human race destroyed by a flood, ex- 
cept the pious prince himself, the seven 
Rishi’s, and their several wives; for they 
suppose his children to have been born after 
the deluge. This general pralaya, or de- 
struction, is the subject of the first Purana, 
or Sacred Poem, which consists of fourteen 
thousand stanzas; and the story is con- 
cisely, but clearly and elegantly told in the 
eighth book of the Bhdgawata, from which 1 
have extracted the whole, and translated it 
with great care, but will only present you 
here with an abridgement of it. 

“The demon Hayacriva having pur- 
loined the Vedas from the custody of 
Brauma, while he was reposing at the 
close of the sixth Manwantara, the whole 
race of men became corrupt, except the 
seven Rishi’s, and SayarvraTaA, who then 
reigned in Dravira, a maritime region to the 


south of Carndta: this. prince was perform- 
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* Asiatic Researches, vol. III. p. 484. 
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‘ing his ablutions in the river Crifamald, 
«« when VisuNu appeared to him in the shape 
‘< of a small fish, and, after several augmenta- 
‘tions of bulk in different waters, was placed 
“by Saryavrata in the ocean, where he 
‘‘thus addressed his amazed votary: ‘In 
« seven days all creatures who have offended 
«me shall be destroyed by a deluge, but thou 
shalt be secured in a capacious vessel mi- 
‘“‘ raculously formed: take, therefore, all kinds 
‘‘ of medicinal herbs and esculent grain for 
‘food, and together with the seven holy men, 
‘< your respective wives, and pairs of all ani- 
‘mals, enter the ark without fear; then shalt - 
‘thou know God face to face, and all thy 
‘* questions shall be answered.’ 

“Saying this, he disappeared; and, after 
“seven days, the ocean began to overflow the 
‘coasts, and the earth to be flooded by con- 
“‘ stant showers, when SaryavraTa, medi- 
‘tating on the Deity, saw a large vessel 
** moving on the waters: he entered it, having 
‘‘in all respects conformed to the instructions 
‘‘of Visonu; who, in the form-of a vast fish, 
‘‘ suffered the vessel to be tied with a great 
** sea-serpent, as with a cable, to his measure- 
“less horn. When the deluge had ceased, 
** Visunu slew the demon, and recovered the 
** Vedas, instructed Saryavrata in divine 
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*‘ knowledge, and appointed him the seventh 
“ MENv, by the name of VaivaswaTa.” * 

It may be proper to notice here, that in the 
third volume of the Asiatic Researches is a 
most singular tradition relative to the intowica- 
tion of Noah and the curse of Canaan—which is 
copied twice into Dr. Priestley’s works, and 
has also been inserted in the Fragments to 
Calmet, and other productions; but which is 
contradicted in the eighth volume of the work 
from which it was originally taken-——Captain 
Wilford having been imposed upon by the 
Pundit whom he employed to make extracts’ 
from the Puranas; his own subsequent per- 
sonal acquaintance with them happily enabling 
him to detect the fraud. 

I forbear tracing further resemblances to 
the Jewish history relating to Abraham, Sarah, 
and others,t because they appear to me to be 
fanciful or ill-supported: and I refrain even 
from dwelling upon the wonderful analogies 
in the traditions relative to Krishna, with the 
history of our Blessed Redeemer—because of 
the .controversy into which we should be 
plunged both as to chronology and the authen- 
ticity of some supposed resemblances. The 


{ 


* Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. IV. p. 10—12. 
+ See Note 5. at the end of the Lecture. 
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circumstances attending his birth, and particu- 
larly that of his life being sought by a reigning 
monarch, lest he should be dethroned by him, 
‘ because of the predictions of his future great- 
ness and empire, are extraordinary. 

Although it would appear that Krishna and: 
Christ cannot be the same person; and although 
the Hindus conceive the prophecies relative to 
a Saviour of the world were fulfilled in the 
person of Krishna—without entering into the 
lengthened discussion to which an attempt to 
reconcile these things would-lead, I cannot 
withhold from you the striking fact detailed 
by Captain Wilford. ‘It appears,” he. says, 
** that long before Christ, a renovation of the 
‘** universe was expected all over the world, 
** with a Saviour, a King of Peace and J ustice. 
“« This expectation is frequently mentioned in 
“the Purdndas: the Earth is often complaining 
“that she is ready to sink back into Pdtdla 
‘‘ under the accumulated load of the iniquities 
“of mankind: the Gods also complain of the 
‘‘ oppression of the Giants. Visunu comforts 
‘‘the Earth, his Consort, and the Gods, as- 
“‘ suring them, that a Saviour would come, to 
“redress their grievances, and put an end 
“to the tyranny of the Daityas, or Demons. 
“‘ That, for this purpose, he should be incar- 
“nated in the house of a shepherd, and brought 
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“up. among shepherds... The followers of 
**Bupp’ua unanimously declare that his in- 
*“ carnation in the womb of a virgin was fore- 
told several thousand years, though some 
““ say one thousand only, before it came to 
“« pass.” * | 
_.To do justice to this intire subject would 
be the work .of a Lecture; and I have been 
anxious so far as possible to leave out what- 
ever is disputable in this comparison. I have 
aimed rather at a selection of facts—and have 
chosen those which in the Scriptures them- 
selves have been considered by some as the 
most questionable. The traditional agreement 
in substance, notwithstanding all the diversity 
of circumstances, with the Mosaic writings, is 
most striking. 1 will merely add, that upon 
the comparison thus instituted, the Scriptures 
have manifestly the advantage. They confine 
themselves to plain matters of fact; without — 
the addition of rhetorical embellishment, or 
the subtilties of metaphysical disquisition. 
They are borne out in their statements, and 
they require. no decoration. They tell their 
tale with all the simplicity of truth, and yet 
discover all the grandeur of inspiration. . 

I cannot close without observing, that the 
Sacred Islands of Hinduism are supposed to 


* Asiat. Res. vol. X. p. 27. See also Note 6. at the end. 
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be in the West; * and that they have a tra- 
dition, that a Saviour is to be expected from 
the West. Ages ago, all the world was look- 
ing for such a Deliverer, from the East—and 
he came—and now the East itself is turning 
her eyes toward the West. Britain lies in 
that direction—and happy will it be, if from 
Britain he is made known to India, through 
her Bibles and her Missionaries. The sun of 
life. arose in the East, and travelled on to the 
West; and shall we not hope that he is now 
returning from the West,—not to leave her in 
darkness—not sinking here, to rise there—not 
to dip below the horizon, —but journeying 
round 'to rekindle the glories of the East? 
They will have parted with Empire to Britain 
_ with infinite advantage, if chey receive from 
her ‘‘ the glorious gospel of the blessed God.” 
It will be an exchange of some of the richest 
portions of the earth indeed,—for the kingdom 
of heaven—and that which she has resigned, 
bears no proportion to that which she will 
thus acquire. She will have strung her gold, 
vand pearls,.and gems, around the head of the 
Queen of the Ocean; but she will receive from 
the hand of the “ Prince of the Kings of the 
Earth”—a coronet of stars—a diadem of glory 
—a crown of immortality ! 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. XI. p. 11, &e. 
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_ NOTES. 


Nore 1.—Relative to the four periods of time into which the 
Hindus divide their history, and their extravagant chronology, 
Sir W. Jones remarks—‘ These four Yugs have so apparent 
* an affinity with the Grecian and Roman ages, that one origin 
“may be naturally assigned to, both systems. The first in 
“both is distinguished as abounding in gold, though Satya 
“means truth and probity, which were found, if ever, in the 
** times immediately following so tremendous an exertion of 
* the Divine Power as the destruction of mankind by a general 
** deluge: the next is characterized by silver ; and the third 
“* by copper: though their usual names allude to proportions 
‘** imagined in each between vice and virtue. The present, 
* or earthen, age seems more properly discriminated than by 
‘* cron, as in ancient Europe ; since that metal is not baser, or 
** less useful, though more common, in our times, and conse- 
“ quently less precious, than copper; while mere earth con- 
* veys an’ idea of the lowest degradation. We may here 
“ observe, that the true History of the World: seems obvi- 
“ously divisible into four ages or periods; which may 
* be called, first, the Diluvian, or purest age; namely, the 
“ times preceding the Deluge, and those succeeding it till 
“the mad intreduction of idolatry at Babel: next, the Pa- 
“‘ triarchal, or pure age; in which, indeed, there were mighty 
“hunters of beasts and of men, from the rise of patriarchs 
“ in the family of Sem, to the simultaneous establishment of 
“ great empires by the descendants of his brother Ham: 
“ thirdly, the Mosaic, or less pure age; from the legation 
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“of Moses, and during the time when his ordinances were 
“‘ comparatively well observed and uncorrupted: lastly, the - 
“ Prophetical, or impure, age, beginning with the vehement 
‘ warnings given by the prophets to apostate kings and de- 
“ generate nations, but still subsisting, and to subsist, until 
<= all genuine prophecies shall be fully accomplished. “The 
“ duration of the historical ages must needs be very un- 
equal and disproportionate; while that of the Indian Yugs 
“is disposed so regularly and artificially, that it cannot be 
“ admitted as natural or probable. Men do not become re- 
“ probate in a geometrical progression, or at the termination 
-“ of regular periods; yet so well proportioned are the Yugs, 
“that even the length of human life is diminished as they 
“ advance, from an hundred thousand years in a subdecuple 
*‘ yatio; and, as the number of principal Avatars in each 
‘* decreases arithmetically from four, so the number of years 
« in each decreases geometrically, and all together constitute 
“the extravagant sum of four million three hundred and 
“twenty, thousand years, which aggregate, multiplied by 
“‘ seventy-one, is the period in which every Menu is believed 
“to preside over the world. Such a period, one might con-. 
“ceive, would have satisfied Archytas, the measurer of sea 
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and earth, and the numberer of their sands ; or Archimedes, 
who invented a notation that was capable of express- 
ing the number of them; but the comprehensive mind 
of an Indian chronologist has no limits} and the reigns 
of fourteen Menus are only a single day of Brahmd, fifty 
of which days have elapsed, according to the Hindus, 
from the time of the creation. That all this puerility, 


6 . > . : . 
‘as it seems at first view, may be only an astronomi- 
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cal riddle, and allude to the apparent revolution of the 
* fixed stars, of which the Brahmans made a mystery, 
“T readily admit, and am even inclined to believe; but so 
“ technical an arrangement excludes all idea of serious his- 
“tory. Iam sensible how much these remarks will offend 
“the warm advocates for Indian antiquity; but we must 
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‘not sacrifice truth to a base fear of giving offence. That 


“the Védas were actually written before the Flood, I shall 
“ never believe; nor can we infer, from the preceding story, 


“that the learned Hindus believe it; for the allegorical © 


“ slumber of Brahmé, and the theft of the sacred books, mean 
“only, in simpler language, that the human race was become 
“ corrupt ; but that the Védas are very ancient, and far older 
“than any other Sanscrit compositions, I will venture to 
“ assert ‘from my own examination of them, and a comparison 
“of their style with that of the Purdns and the Dherma 
“« Sastra. A similar comparison justifies me in pronouncing, 
“ that the excellent law-book ascribed to Swayambhuva Menu, 
“though not even pretended to have been written by him, is 
“more ancient than the Bhaégavat; but that it was composed 
“in the first age of the world, the Bréhmuans would find it 
“hard to persuade me; and the date which has been as- 
“signed to it, does not appear in either of the two copies 
‘“ which I possess, or in any other that has been collated 
“ for me: im fact, the supposed date is comprised in a verse, 
** which flatly contradicts the work itself; for it was not 
‘* Menu who composed the system of law, by the command 
“of his father Brahmd, but a holy personage, or demi-god, 
“ named Bhrigu, who revealed to men what Menu had deli- 
“vered at the request of him, and other saints or patriarchs. 
“In the. Ménava Sdstra, to conclude this digression, the 
“measure is so uniform and melodious, and the style so per- 
“ feetly Sanscrit, or polished, that the’ book must be more 
“ modern than the scriptures of Moses, in which the simplicity, 
“or rather nakedness, of the Hebrew dialect, metre, and 
“style, must convince every unbiassed man of their supe- 
“rior antiquity.” Asiat. Research. vol. I. p. 236—238; and 
Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. III. p. 341—345. 

It was said in the preceding Lecture, that “ We need not 
“be'surprised at the absurdity of the chronological fables of 
“the Hindus—for, that these were kept in countenance by 
“ their historical and geographical dreams.” An assertion of 
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this description, relative to subjects soimportant, requires to be 
borne out by testimony ; I subjoin, therefore, some evidence 
upon these points, in the following remarks of Capt. Francis 
Wilford. He observes—“ their systems of geography, chrono- 
“logy, and history, are all equally monstrous and absurd. 
“ The circumference of the earth is said to be 500,000,000 yo- 
« janas, or 2,456,000,000 British miles: the mountains are as- 
“ serted to be 100 yojanas, or 491 British miles high. Hence 
_ “ the mountains to the south of Benares are said, in the Purdnas, 

“to have kept the holy city in total darkness, till Matra-deva 
< growing angry at their insolence, they humbled themselves 
“to the ground, and their highest peak now is not more than 
“500 feet high. In the Carica Purdna, it is said that the 
‘‘ mountdins have sunk considerably, so that the highest is 
‘“¢ not above one yojana, or five miles high.” 4s. Res. vol. V. 
p. 241.—So much for the accuracy of their geography—that 
of their history has been already in part seen, and will be still 
more apparent, as we proceed.—Of the same description, the 
present Note has proved their chronology to be ;—and what 
reasonable man would think of disputing the facts of the 
Mosaic writings, upon the ground of assertions so palpably 


fabulous ? 


Nore 2.—To justify the combination of other Eastern tra- 
ditions with those of Hinduism, in the preceding Lecture, and 
to shew the extent of that system, in it’s influence, not 
merely over surrounding nations substantially, but as forming 
the basis of more remote superstitions, even those embraced 
by our ancestors—I subjoin the following observations of 
Dr. Priestley, upon this important fact.—* A system so an- 
“cient as that of the Hindus must have been formed about 
‘“‘ the same time with that of the Egyptians, from which that 
“‘ of the Greeks, and other Western Nations, was in some mea- 
“sure derived ; and accordingly many points of resemblance 
“have been observed between them, too many and too striking, 
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to have been fortuitous. Even some of the inhabitants of 
Ethiopia appear to have been of the same origin with 
those of Hindostan; (Dissertations relating to Asia, 
vol. I. p, 112.) and both the Ethiopians and Egyptians 


“seem to have had some connexion or intercourse with the 


Hindus ; but of what kind it was, or when it subsisted, we 
have no certain account ; and they have been so long se- 
parated, that at present they are in total ignorance of each 
other. According to Eusebius and Syncellus, some people 
from the river Indus settled in the neighbourhood of Egypt 
in the reign of Amenophis, the father of Sesostris, and 
many Egyptians, banished by their princes, settled in other 
countries, and some went so far as India. (Ezourvedam, 
p- 15,16.) It is also supposed that many of the priests 
of Egypt left the country on the invasion of it by Cam- 
byses. But such circumstances as these are not sufficient 
to account for the great. resemblance between the two 
systems. The Hindus themselves say, that their sacred 
books came from the West. (ib. p. 17.) But themselves, 
no doubt, as well as their books, came from that quarter, 
and their sacred books were probably composed while the 
seat of the empire was in Persia. ‘There are a few Egyp- 
tian words similar to those in the ancient language of Hin- 
dostan, which seem to shew that the two people had some 
affinity to each other. Brama, pronounced birowma in 


Malabar, signifies man, and so did jzrouma in the language 


of Egypt. (La Croze, p. 225.) ‘The name of the river of 
Egypt, Nile, is probably Sanscrit, since Nila in that lan- 


‘guage signifies blue, (Dissertations relating to Asia, vol. I. 


p. 58.) and the ancients say it had it’s name from that 
colour. But circumstances of much more importance than 
these discover some early connexion between Hindostan and 
Egypt. The names and figures of the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac among the Hindus are nearly the same with our’s, 
which came from Egypt through Greece, and each of 
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“ these signs is divided into thirty degrees. (Sketches re- 
“lating to the History, Sc. of the Hindus, p. 312.) Both 
“ the Egyptians and Hindus had also the same division of 
‘‘ time into weeks, and they denominated each of the days 
“ by the names of the same planets. (La Croze, p. 309.) |The 
“ resemblance between the Oriental and Occidental Systems 
“ extends much further than Egypt. The office and power 
“of the Druids in the northern parts of Europe, did not 
“‘ differ much from those of the Brahmans; and the Etrus- 
“cans, from whom the Romans derived the greatest part of 
“ their learning and religion, had a system which had a near 
“ affinity with that of the Persians and Indians, and they 
“‘ wrote alternately to the right hand and the left. (Disserta- 
“ tions relating to Asia, vol. Il. p. 348.) Several remarkable 
“* general principles were held alike by the ancient Egyptians 
“and the modern Hindus. They both believed that the 
“ souls of men existed in a prior state, and that they go into 
“ other bodies after death. They had the same ideas of the 
“‘ body being a prison to the soul, and imagined that they 
“ could purify and exalt the soul by the mortification of the 
“‘ body; and from. the idea of the superiority of spiritual to 
“‘ corporeal substances, they held all matter in great con- 
“‘tempt. ‘They also both believed that plants had a prin- 
“ciple of animation. (La Croze, p. 232.) Several religious 
“ideas and customs were common to both countries. The 
** Egyptians of Thebais represented the world under the 
“figure of an egg, which came from the mouth of Cneph, 
‘* (Ezourvedam, p. 18.) and this we shall shew resembled the . 
“first production according to the Hindu System.”—Dr. 
Priestley’s Comparison of the Instit. of Moses with those of 
the Hindus, p. 16—18. 


Nore 3.—On the disagreement between the Brahmans 
with each other in their representations, and between Mr. 
Dow and Mr. Holwell, with the comparative valué of their 
respective accounts of the Hindu System, Mr. Mickle re- 
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marks— Mr. Dow has in some instances discovered rather 
“a partial acquaintance with his subject; and even a desire 
“to suppress what he did not like.” After giving some in- 
stances either of ignorance, or of omission, on the part of this 
writer, relative to the religious ceremonies of the Hindus, he 
goes on to say—‘ Mr. Holwell, on the other hand, has also 
“his foibles. His system, and all the arguments he has 
“brought in support of it, are pretty well spiced with in- 
‘sanity. Yet whenever he was so happy as to lose sight of 
‘“‘his favourite system, Mr. Holwell’s account of Hindu 
‘* opinions and manners bear every mark of authenticity, and 
* are fully confirmed by the most intelligent of former tra- 
“ vellers.” He then compares the accounts given by these 
two writers of the probable origin of the Hindu Scriptures— 
and after stating sound reasons for preferring that of Mr. 
Holwell, he proceeds to notice the contradictions of the sys- 
tem itself. ‘ Mr. Holwell assures us (ch. viii. p. 15.) that 
“the Angelic fall, and it’s consequent metempsychosis, the — 
** one the crime, the other the punishment of these unhappy 
free agents, form the sine qud non of the Hindus. But 
Mr. Dow says not one word of the Angelic fall; so far 
from it, his Brahman system excludes such supposition. 
From hence, and from numberless other irrefragable 
proofs, certain it is that the Brahmans are irreconcileably 
divided among themselves upon what are the doctrines of 
“the Shastah. Different sects of all religions give different 
“interpretations to their records held sacred. But it is pe- 
euliar to the religions of India to contradict each other in 
“the most essential historical cireumstanges. This disagree- 
“ment, peculiar to the learned Brahmans, is easily ac- 
“ counted for. They have a great multiplicity of Shastahs” 
« _-And to this let it be added, they are written in a dead 
‘“‘Janguage, in a tongue and character different from those 


“ of common use in India; and their contents aré concealed 


- 
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with the most jealéus care. The Brahmans are the sole 


. 
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masters of them; and to read and explain them to the 
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“ man of another cast incurs the most dreadful of all the 
“ Hindu punishinents. On account of this secrecy some 
“ may venerate the wisdom and sacredness of their doctrines. 
«“ For our part we cannot help being led, by this very cue, 
“ to suspect that there is something extremely absurd, frivo- 
“ Jous, and childish, in- what is thus religiously enveloped in 
“ the veil of darkness.”—Mickle’s notes to his translation of 
Camoens’ Lusiad, in his Inquiry into the Brahman Philosophy, 
between the seventh and eighth books of the poem. Chal-- 
mers’ Eng. Poets, vol. XXI, p. 730, 731. 


Nore 4.—In addition to the extracts given in the preceding 
Lecture, from the Zendavesta, relative to the Fall, the fol- 
lowing Indian tradition is worthy of notice. ‘ One of the 
“ Hindu fables, related by Father Bouchet, bears some re- 
_ semblance to the Mosaic history of Paradise——‘ The infe- 

“ rior gods, who have ever since the creation been multiplying 
“ themselves almost to infinity, did not at first enjoy the 
‘* privilege of immortality. After numberless endeavours to 
“ procure it, they had recourse to a tree, the leaf of which 
«“ grew in Chorcan, or Paradise, and met with success, so 
“ that by eating from time to time of the fruit of this tree, 
“* they obtained this advantage.- At length a serpent, called 
“* Chien, ‘perceived that the tree of life had been found out, 
“and probably having been appointed to guard it, was so 
“ exasperated at being overreached, that he poured out a 
“* great quantity of poison. The whole earth felt the dread- 
“ ful effects of it, and not one mortal would have escaped, 
“had not the god Chiven, taking pity on the human race, 
“ revealed himself under the shape of a man, and swallowed 
“the poison.’ (Ceremonies of Relig. p. $8.) According to 
“ Tavernier, the Hindus say that the first man was called 
“ Adam, and the first woman Manan-iva. (Voyages, vol. II. 
“p. 421. 461.) And according to Mr. Lord, the Parsis 
“have preserved an account of the creation corresponding to 
‘“* that of Moses in more particulars. For they say, that the 
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“ Supreme Being divided the work of creation into six parts; 
“that he created man and woman on the sixth day; that for 
“ their use all other creatures were made; that the man was 
* called Adamah, and the woman Exah. (Rehg. des Banians, 
“p. 143, 146.) They also, he says, observe six festivals in 
“‘ commemoration of the six days of the creation. (ib. 192.) 
“ Niebuhr says, that the festivals of this people continue five 
“days in commemoration of some parts of the creation.” 
(Voyages, vol. II. p. 163.) Dr. Priestley’s Instit. of Moses, 
&e. p. 36, 37. 

I have not embodied these extracts with the Lecture, be- 
cause Iam by no means certain what reliance is to be placed - 
upon the source whence these different writers deduced these 
traditions; but I judged it right to give them in a note, since 
Dr. Priestley thought them sufficiently important to EHPOnEO 
rate with his useful work. 


Norz 5.—Although I forbore, in the Lecture, to trace re- 
semblances to the Jewish History, which might be considered 
as fanciful, or not fairly borne out, it would be improper to 
overlook the extraordinary account given us of the Afghans, 

“transmitted to Sir W. Jones by the late Henry Vansittart, 
Esq., and translated from an abridged Persian record of that 
people. “ The Afghans, according to their own traditions, 
“ are the posterity of Melc Talut, (King Saul,) who, in the 
“ opiion of some, was a descendant of Judah, the son of 
“« Jacob; and, according to others, of Benjamin, the brother 
“ of Joseph. In a war which raged between the children of 
‘¢ Tsrael and the Amalekites, the latter being victorious, plun- 
‘“‘ dered the Jews, and obtained possession of the ark of the 
“Covenant. Considering this the God.of the Jews, they 
“« threw it into the fire, which did not affect it. They after- 
‘* wards attempted to cleave it with axes, but without success: 
“ every individual who treated it with indignity was punished 
‘“ for his temerity. They then placed it in their temple ; but 
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“all their idols bowed to it. At length they fastened it 
“ upon a cow, which they turned loose in a wilderness, When 
“the prophet Samuel arose, the children of Israel said to 
“him, ‘ We have been totally subdued by the Amalekites, 
“and have no king: Raise to us a king, that we may be 
“ enabled to contend for the glory of God.’ Samuel said, 
“In case you are led out to battle, are you determined to 
“ fight?’ They answered, ‘What has befallen us that we 
“ should not fight against infidels? That nation has banished 
“us from our country and children.’—At this time the Angel 
“Gabriel descended, and, delivering a wand, said, ‘ It is the 
“ command of God that the person whose stature shall corre- 
“spond with this wand, shall be king of Isracl.’ Melic Talut 
“‘ was at that time a man of inferior condition, and performed 
“the humble employment of feeding the goats and cows of 
“others. One day a cow under his charge was accidentally 
‘‘Jost. Being disappointed in his searches, he was greatly dis- 
“ tressed, and applied to Samuel, saying, ‘ I have lost a cow, 
‘* and do not possess the means of satisfying the owner. Pray 
“* for me, that I may bé extricated from this difficulty.’ Samuel, 
“ perceiving that he was a man of lofty stature, asked his 
‘““name. Heanswered, Talut. Samuel then said, ‘ Measure 
“ Talut with the wand which the Angel Gabriel brought.’ 
“ His stature was equal to it. Samuel then said, “God has 
“raised Talut to be your king.’ The children of Israel an- 
“ swered, ‘ We are greater than our king. We are men of 
“ dignity, and he is of inferior condition. How shall he be 
“our king?’ Samuel informed them they should know that _ 
“God had constituted Tulut their king, by his restoring the 
ark of the covenant. He accordingly restored it, and they 
acknowledged him their sovereign. After Talut obtained 
“the kingdom, he seized part of the territories of Jalut, or 
“ Goliah, who assembled a large army, but was killed by 
“ David. Talut afterwards died a martyr in a war against 
& the infidels ; and God constituted David king of the Jews. 
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** Melic Tulut had two sons, one called Berkia, and the other 
** Irmia, who served David, and were beloved by him. He 
“sent them to fight against the infidels; and, by God's 
“assistance, they were victorious. The son of Berkia was 
“ called Afghun, and the son of Irmia was named Usbec. Those 
** youths distinguished themselves in the reign of David, and 
“were employed by Solomon. Afghan was distinguished by 
* his corporal strength, which struck terror into Demons and 
“ Genii. Usbec was eminent for his learning. Afghan used 
ef frequently to make excursions to the mountains; where his 
sé progeny, after his death, established themselves, lived in a 
“state of independence, built forts, and exterminated the 
“ infidels.” In this tradition, we have some leading points 
of the Sacred History evidently referred to—the taking of the 
ark by the Philistines—the overthrow of Dagon before it— 
the diseases which came upon them—and the manner of it’s 
restoration—the circumstances of the choosing of Saul king 
—his being of the tribe of Benjamin—it’s, occurring in the 
time of Samuel—-the loss of his father’s asses—and his in- 
quiry after them of the seer—the height of his stature—the 
poverty of his family—the contempt, at first, poured upon him 
by the Israelites—the subsequent war with the Philistines— 
the death of Goliath by the hand of David—the friendship of 
‘David and Jonathan—the death of Saul at Gilboa—the ac- 
cession of David to the throne—and the succession of Solo- 
mon. It is easy to see that this tradition is derived from the 
impure fountains of Mohammedanism—or is of the number of 
those floating fables, from which that grand impostor formed 
his system. I was so struck with it’s resemblance in style 
and structure to the Koran, that I was induced to compare it 
with the account given of Saul in that work ; and found, as I 
expected, not merely resemblance, but some of the speeches 
verbutim—although the Koran differs in some few particulars. 
The agreement is so strong, that were not these notes already 
extended far beyond my wish, I would lay the text of the 
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Koran by the side of the Persian tradition. It will be found 
in Sale’s Koran, vol. I. ¢. ii. p. 45, 46. The only point of im- 
portance is the conclusion —that. the Afghans suppose them- 
selves to be descendants of the Jews, by Afghan, whom they 
make the grandson of Talut, or Saul. The observations of 
Sir W. Jones upon this tradition (which occupies vol. II. of 
the Asiat. Res. from p. 67, to 76.) are important. ‘‘ This 
“ account of the Afghans may lead to a very interesting dis- 
“ covery. We learn from Esdras, that the ten tribes, after a 
“‘ wandering journey, came to a country called Arsareth ; 
“where, we may suppose, they settled. Now the Afghans 
“ are said, by the best Persian historians, to be descended 
“ from the Jews ; they have traditions among themselves of 
“ such a descent; and it is even asserted, that their families 
“ are distinguished by the names of Jewish tribes, although, 
** since their conversion to the Islam, they studiously conceal 
“ their origin: the Pushto language, of which I have seen a 
“ dictionary, has a manifest resemblance to ‘the Chaldaic ; 
“ and a considerable district under their dominion is called 
“ Hazureh, or Hazaret, which might easily have been changed 
* into the word used by Esdras. I strongly recommend an- 
“inquiry into the literature and history of the Afghans.” — 
Asiat. Res. vol. I. p. 69, 70, 71, and 76. 

I will only subjoin the remark of Dr. Buchanan in his in- 

quiries in India, respecting the ten tribes of the Jews. “ The 
“ tribes of the Affghan race are very numerous, and of different 
““easis; and it is probable that the proportion which is of 
“ Jewish descent is not great. The Affghan nations extend 
** on both sides of the Indus, and inhabit the mountainous 
“ region, commencing in Western Persia. They differ in 
“ language, customs, religion, and countenance, and have 
“little knowledge of each other. Some tribes have the 
“* countenance of the Persian, and some of the Hindeo; and 
some tribes are evidently of Jewish extraction.,.—Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s Christian Res, in Asia. p. 219. 
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Nore 6.—Although for reasons assigned in the foregoing 
~ Lecture, all discussion respecting Krishna was avoided, the 
subject is too important to be wholly passed over in silence ; 
and as no opportunity will occur in the succeeding discussions 
again to advert to it, at least to any length, I think it neces- 
sary to give a place here to some interesting remarks upon 
this curious topic, by Capt. F. Wilford. He says,—*“ A short 
“ time before the birth of Curist, not only the Jews, but the 
** Romans, on the authority of the Sibylline books, and the 
“* decision of the sacred college of the Etrurian augurs, were 
all of opinion, that this momentous event was at hand. 
* This was equally the case in the East, and a miraculous star 
** directed the holy men, who were living in anxious expecta- 
“tion, where to find this heavenly child. At that time the 
* Emperor of India, uneasy at these prophecies, which, he 
“‘ conceived, portended his ruin, and the loss of his empire, 
“sent emissaries to inquire whether such a child was really 
** born, in order to destroy him: and this happened in the 
“ 3101st year of the Cali-yuga, which is the first year of the 
“ Christian Era, This traditionary account is known all 
“over India; and is equally current among the learned 
“ and the ignorant. But the Hindus fancy, that these old 
ss prophecies were fulfilled in the person of Krisuna. What _ 
“‘ induced the Brahmans to adopt this idea, is not so obvious. 
“It is possible, however, that they saw’plainly, that if they 
*“ admitted these prophecies to have been fulfilled about the 
‘‘ time of Curist, some material alteration must, of course, 
‘“‘ have taken place in their religion. ‘The Magi of Scripture, 
‘«* who came from the East, were equally expecting this reno- 
‘‘ vation; and the star served only to guide their steps.”— 
He goes on to state, that this expectation “prevailed also 
‘among the Gothic tribes in the North ”—that ‘“ the Hindu 
“ traditions, concerning this wonderful child, are collected in 
“ a treatise called the Vicramacharitra, or history of Vicra- 
“ wapitya;”—and he observes, that the Hindus in main- 
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taining these prophecies to have been fulfilled long before in 
the person of Krishna, “ were wiser than the Jews, who, by 
“ insisting that the Mrsstau is not yet’ come, have plunged 
“themselves into inextricable difficulties, and have been 


“ forced, at last, to give up any further inquiry into the time 


““ of his appearance. In this manner, many of the Samari- 
“ tans, in order to elude the prophecies concerning Curis, 
« insist. that they were fulfilled in the person of Josnua, whose 


“ name is the same with Jesus, and who, according to the | 


“‘ Hebrew text, was contemporary with Krisuna; and they 
be eves also a book of the wars of Josuva with Scauszc, 
¢ (Reland de Samarit. p. 15, &c.) which may be called their 
“ Mand-puarat. WhenI said, that the Hindus conceived 
“ that the prophecies concerning a Saviour of the world, were 
“ fulfilled in the person of Krisuna, I do by no means wish 
“ to convey an idea, that he was Curisr, from whom he is as 
‘‘ distinct a character, and person, as JosHua; and whose 
name, with the general outline of his history, existed long 
* before Curisr. ‘ Yet the prolix accounts of his life,’ to 
cd nae the words of Sir W. Jones, ‘ are filled with narratives 
of a most extraordinary kind, and most strangely varie- 
gated. This incarnate deity of Sanscrit romance, was not 
only cradled, but educated among shepherds; a tyrant at the 
‘“ time of his birth, ordered all the male infants to be slain. 
He performed amazing, but ridiculous miracles, and saved 
multitudes, partly by his miraculous powers, and partly by 
his arms: and raised the dead by descending for that pur- 
pose into the infernal regions. He was the meekest and 
best tempered of beings, washed the feet of the Brdhmans, 
and preached, indeed sublimely, but always in their favour. 
He was pure and chaste in reality, but exhibited every ap- 
pearance of libertinism; lastly,,he was benevolent and 
tender, and yet fomented and conducted a terrible war.’ 
The Yadus, his own tribe and nation, were doomed to de- 
struction for their sins, like the descendants of YAHUDA, ot 
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“Yuna, which is the true pronunciation of Jupa. They all 
“fell, in general, by mutual wounds, a few excepted, who 
“lead through Jambu-dwipa a miserable and wretched. life. 
“There are some to be found in Gurjarat’: but they are re- 
“‘ presented to me as poor and wretched. ‘ This motley 
story must induce an opinion, (As. Res. vol. I. p. 2, 3.) 
‘* that the spurious gospels, which abounded in the first ages 
“ of Christianity, had been brought to India, and the wildest 
“* parts of them ingrafted upon the old fable of Krishna.’ Se- 


ce 
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veral learned Missionaries are also of that opinion, though 

“they carry the comparison too far. The real name of 
“ Krisona was Canrya, and he was surnamed Krisuwa, or 
“the black, on ‘account of his complexion. The Hindus 
“ having once fixed the accomplishment of these prophecies 
“ to a period greatly anterior to the Christian Era, every thing 
“in their books was either framed, or new-modelled accord- 
ingly ; and particularly in the Puranas, every one of which 
“is greatly posterior to our era; though many legends, and 
“* the materials in general, certainly existed before, in some 
‘** other shape.”—As. Res. vol. X. p. 27. 28. 30. 33. 34. 35. 
The whole discussion occupies that volume from page 27 to 
126; being an Essay on the Origin and Decline of the Chris- 
tian Religion in India. 


LECTURE IIL. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HINDUISM COMPARED 
IN POINT OF STRUCTURE. 


1 Tim. vi. 5. 


Perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds, and 
destitute of the truth. 


Turs is not the language of railing, but of 
solemn admonition. It would have ill become 
a man, possessed of such distinguished endow- 
ments as the apostle, and who so well knew 
how to apply his reasoning powers to any 
subject which he designed to illustrate, or to — 
enforce, to repress inquiries after truth, or to 
decry fair and faithful discussion, under the 
opprobrious epithet ‘of ‘‘ perverse disputings.” 
Least of all could it comport with the character 
and duty of a Minister of the Gospel of the 
blessed God—and one of whose. illustrious 
colleagues had enjoined upon every Christian 
to “‘be ready always to give an answer to 
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‘““every man that might ask him a reason of 
*‘ the hope that, is in” him, ‘“ with meekness 
*‘ and fear’-—with due respect and reverence, 
to the parties soliciting or demanding an expo- 
sition of the grounds of his faith and practice 
— to have shrunk from any scrutiny which 
scepticism or inquisitiveness might be dis- 
posed to institute. It cannot be the language 
either of passion or prejudice—of arrogance or 
cowardice. But when we look at these words 
in their connexion, we cannot feel astonished 
at their force and fidelity. They relate, as it 
-would appear, from the expression translated 
“« disputings,” * to philosophical inquiries; but 
agitated in a bad spirit—pushed to an undue 
extent, or wasted upon endless and useless 
trifles—then they become ‘“‘ perverse disput- 
*‘ ings’—for if unimportant subjects ever ob- 
tain possession of the mind, they usually induce 
the greatest degree of bitterness; and are held 
with a tenacity, and maintained with an acri- 
mony, proportionate to their actual insignifi- 
cance. Half the breaches made in society, 
spring from things indifferent, upon which 
undue stress has been laid. Philosophical spe- 
culations may be carried to an absurd extent, 


* rapadcarpipar—ovarpepn signifying a philosophical dis- 
cussion—the preposition mapa added, imparts to it a bad 
meaning. See Macknight in loc. vol. IIT. p. 208. note.. 
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on any points: but in religion and morals, they 
may prove pernicious if’ not ruimous, unless 
they are kept within the bounds of prudence 
and moderation. It is also usually found, that 
ignorance and a disputatious spirit go together. 
Few are so fond of controversy, as those who 
are the least able to manage it. Presumption 
is inseparable from limited information and 
inferior talents; and bigotry and violence are 
allied with weak minds, and contracted views. 
Disputation rarely induces conviction, or eli- 
cits truth—many bad passions are excited in 
it’s progress, and the pride of argument re- 
fuses to yield even to evidence-—most persons 
who engage in controversy lose their temper; 
very few, or none, are ever convinced. Specu- 
lation, so far from unveiling truth, frequently 
plunges the mind into tenfold darkness, and 
leaves ‘‘ confusion Worse confounded.” Such 
speculations as are frequently applied to reli- 
gion, may remind us of the debate of Milton’s 
fallen spirits, in it’s character, while they not 
unfrequently resembie it in it’s issue: 

“ Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

“In thoughts more elevate; and reasoned high 

‘‘ Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

“ Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute ; 

“ And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 


“ Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Of happiness, and final misery, 
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“ Passion and apathy, and glory and shame, 

“ Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy : 

“ Yet, with a pleasing sorcery could charm 

* Pain for awhile or anguish, and excite 

** Fallacious hope, or arm the obdurate breast 

** With stubborn patience as with triple steel.” 


These subjects may~be innocently handled ; 
but that it may be done safely and profitably, 
it is necessary they should be pursued no 
further than we have revealed testimony ; and 
St. Paul would not have Timothy embroil him- 
self ‘in questions and strifes of words, whereof 
** cometh envy, strife, railings, evil-surmisings.” 
—The apostle seems further to intimate, that 
licentious speculations will be found to en- 
danger social order—to relax the bounds of 
discipline, to superinduce disobedience and 
contempt of authority, to make men impatient 
of just restraints, and cause them to neglect the 
duties of their respective stations. Such is 
the conclusion suggested by the connexion in 
which the text is found. The remarks of this 
inspired writer, upon the effects of moral spe- 
culation in general, acquire tenfold force, when 
we remember to whose ‘“ perverse disputings” 
he alludes, and who are the parties against 
whom this just censure most distinctly is al- 
leged. They were not heathens, in whom, if 
ever, speculation might be excused in the great- 
est concerns, because to them so little has been 
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made known, and‘that little so imperfectly— 
but they were Jews—‘‘ unto whom were com- 
«« mitted the oracles of God”—‘‘ to whom per- 
‘tained the adoption, and the glory, and the — 
‘¢ covenants, and the giving of the law, and the 

« service of God, and the promises—whose 
“are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning © 
‘‘ the flesh, Christ came”—these had fallen into 
vain debates, and traditional absurdities, which 
weakened the power of religion in their hearts, 
and shut their understandings against the de- 
monstrations of the Holy Spirit. They had 
their fables, scarcely less monstrous and de- 
basing than those of the Hindus—and far less 
excusable; because they had the correcting 
power in their hand, if they had appealed “to 
“‘ the law, and to the testimony.”—They also 
_ had their metaphysical “ questions,”* perplex- 
ing and useless—and “vain wranglings” } about 
‘* words’—partly to repel the obvious claims 
of Jesus, as the Messiah—partly to perplex the 
multitude, and implant in the common people: 
@ veneration of their learning and knowledge 
—and partly from the temper induced by habits 
of speculative curiosity. Timothy is especially 
cautioned against these, as a Minister—and the 
injunctions laid upon him, as to the temper in 
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which he is to discharge his official duties, 
speak loudly as to the spirit of that religion 
which. he had to inculcate, and afford a plain 
and fine principle of comparison between it 
and other systems. ‘‘The servant of the Lord. 
_“ must not strive; but be gentle unto all men, 
‘* apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing 
“them that oppose themselves”—* speaking © 
“‘ the truth in love.”—-What must be that reli- 
gion which enjoins such a spirit upon it’s mi- 
nisters? It is this inquiry which we are about 
to answer, by laying it by the side of other 
systems—in which we find the affecting con- 
trast stated in the text—and which are, for. the 
most part, made up of ‘‘ perverse disputings of 
‘*men of corrupt minds, and destitute of the 
‘* truth.”—These- but too surely characterize 
the superstition which is more immediately 
under investigation. The present subject for 
discussion is— | 

CHRISTIANITY AND HINDUISM COMPARED 
IN POINT OF STRUCTURE. 

First, It will be necessary to look a little 
into the History of Hinduism, as compared with 
that of Christianity. 

The pretensions of the Hindu system are 
clearly to inspiration. The plainest-demon- 
stration of this fact will be, not to rest simply 
upon the opinions entertained respecting the 
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Védas by modern Hindus, but to examine the 
claims of these writings as they are advanced — 
in the oldest productions extant among this , 
people, relative to their laws and their religion. 
‘«‘ The Hindus firmly believe these to have been 
‘promulgated in the beginning of time by 
«« Menu, son or grandson of Brahma, or, in 
‘plain language, the first of created beings, 
“and not the oldest only, but the holiest of 
‘legislators ;” and the respectable authority 
upon which we give this fact, adds, that “ the 
“‘ whole dramatical arrangements of” these 
writings, ‘‘ are clearly fictitious and orna- 
‘mental, with a design, too common among 
‘ancient lawgivers, .of stamping authority on 
‘the work, by the introduction of superna- 
«tural personages.”* ‘‘ Whatever opinion, in 
‘‘ short, may be formed of Menu and his laws, 
‘‘in a country happily enlightened by sound 
“philosophy, and the only true Revelation, it 
“must be remembered that these laws are 
‘‘ actually revered, as the word of the Most 
“High, by” ‘* many millions of Hindus.” The 
opening of the first chapter of the Institutes of 
Menu, from which was extracted the account 
of the Creation presented in the last Lecture, 


* Sir W. Jones’ Works, vol. VII. p. 76, 77, 89. and. for 
the translation which follows, p. 91. 
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will fully corroborate the fact of these preten- 
sions. ‘* Menu sa¢ reclined, with his attention 
** fixed on one object, the supreme Gov; when 
‘the divine sages approached him, and, after 
‘‘ mutual salutations in due form, delivered the 
** following address: Deign, sovereign ruler, 
‘‘to apprise us of the sacred laws in their 
‘‘ order, as they must be followed by all the 
** four classes, and by each of them, in their: — 
“several degrees, together with the duties of 

“every mixed class; For thou, Lord, and thou 
‘only among mortals, knowest the true sense, 
‘the first principle, and the prescribed cere- 
‘monies of this universal, supernatural Véda, 
“< unlimited in extent and unequalled in autho- 
“rity. Hz, whose powers were measureless, 
‘‘ being thus requested by the great sages, 
‘« whose thoughts were profound, saluted them 
‘all with, reverence, and gave them a com-- 
‘«‘ prehensive answer, saying, Be it heard !’— 
These pretensions to inspiration are, there- 
fore, clearly made in the writings themselves, 
and as surely believed by the Hindus. And 
when we remember the similar claims advanced 
- by Numa, and other legislators, it behoves that 
-we should so far compare them with the as- 
sumptions of the Bible, as to ascertain in what 
respect the Holy Scriptures are demonstrably 
entitled, beyond all these, to. be considered 
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as a Revelation of the Will of God. We 
have seen that these ancient traditions rest 
their claim exclusively upon assumption, and 
upon the credit which those to whom they 
‘address themselves are disposed to give them. 
Upon this pretension, and upon their imtrinsic 
value, the whole depends. It is not so with 
the Bible; for, besides it’s intrinsic worth, it’s 
claims are never advanced without, at least, the 
profession of evidence, Take the giving of the 
law as an instance; the more appropriate as it 
was the rule of the former dispensation. The 
people were not taken by surprise; they were 
prepared for all the solemnity of the grant. 
The Legislator did not, like Menu, hide him- 
self in the cloud of prescriptive opinion, nor 
like Numa, retire to the forest to receive the 
secret oracle. He ascended Mount Sinai in 
the presence of all Israel; and the extraordi- 
nary circumstances attending the giving of the 
law, were ‘sufficiently public, and more than 
sufficiently appalling. ‘‘ And Mount Sinai was 
“altogether on a smoke, because the ‘Lord” 
(that is, some visible and majestic symbol of - 
the divine presence) ‘‘ descended upon it in 
** fire; and the smoke thereof ascended as the 
“smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount 
““quaked greatly. And when the voice of the 
‘trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and 
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“louder, Moses spake, and God answered 
_ “him by a voice.”  ‘* And all the people saw: 
‘‘ the thunderings, and the lightnings, and the 
** noise of the trumpet, and the mountain smok- 
‘‘ing; and when the people saw it, they re- 
““ moved, and stood afar off. And they said 
«‘ unto Moses, Speak thou with us, and we will 
‘‘ hear: but let not God speak with us, lest we 
“* die."—‘‘ And the Lord said unto Moses, 
‘‘ Thus thou shalt say unto the children of | 
*¢ Israel, Ye have seen that I have talked with 
“you from heaven.”* There are circum- 
stances here, if the history be true, that cannot 
be accounted for, on natural principles. It was 
not an ordinary tempest: for here-is ‘the 
« sound of the trumpet,” “ the voice of words,” 
and other appalling peculiarities, shaking the 
courage of six hundred thousand people: be- 
sides the fact, that the time was absolutely fixed 
before-hand for ‘these things; and he could 
neither foresee the precise day when a storm 
should arise, nor command the elements. He 
also reminded them of this great event, when 
he summed up his legislation, and was about 
to die. ‘‘ The Lord,” said he, ‘‘ made not this 
“* covenant with our fathers, but with us, even 
‘ug, who are all of us here alive this day. 


“Exod, xix, 18,49) xx. £0,195 22. 
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“ The Lord talked with you face to face in the 
« mount, out of the midst of the fire; (I steod 
«between the Lord and you at that time, to 
‘« shew you the word of the Lord; for ye were 
«afraid by reason of the fire, and went not up 
“into the mount.”)—Indeed they were also 
prohibited: but it is evident they heard the 
voice, as well as the thunder: for he adds— 
‘‘These words the Lord spake unto all your 
“assembly in the mount, out of the midst of 
“* the fire, of the cloud, and of the thick darkness, 
«with a great voice.”* Besides, whatever of 
authority or veracity may be supposed to attach 
to the New Testament, is pledged to these facts, 
which are adopted unhesitatingly as true, and 
as universally acknowledged. But it may be 
said, that the whole is imposition. By whom? 
and when? could such a fraud be projected 
with the slightest rational hope of success? 
To the Law, the imposition cannot extend : for 
that has been recognised, not only by the Jews, 
but among all nations. And upon whom could 
any imposition pass relative to the circum- 
stances attending the giving of the Law? Not 
upon those to whom it was first imparted : ‘for 
they could have detected fraud, if fraud had 
been attempted; and no one could have ven- 
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tured to have persuaded them that they saw 
and heard what had no existence. And upon 
what future generation could it have been at- 
tempted, who would not have replied—the 
Law we recognise, and the testimony we know; 
but of these wonderful occurrences which you 
mention, as attending the promulgation of it, 
we have never heard ?—from what source do 
you derive an information which has never 
reached us by tradition, and which none of our 
fathers have told us?—and by what authority 
do you place before us these things? Jesus 
Christ attached the same publicity to all his 
claims. He openly declared himself the Mes- 
siah; and his miraculous operations confirmed 
his pretensions. So much publicity attached 
to his Life and to his Death, that one of his 
apostles boldly pleaded at the tribunal, where 
he was arraigned for his ministry—‘“‘ The king 
«‘ knoweth of these things, before whom also I 
«< speak freely: for Iam persuaded that none 
«< of these things are hidden from him; for this 
“ thing was not done in a corner.”* And ano- 
ther, with no less confidence, made his appeal 
to those whom he addressed, and said, “‘ For 
‘we have not followed cunningly devised 
« fables, when we made known unto you the 


— 
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«< power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘‘ but were eye-witnesses of his majesty.” * 
Nor can we refuse this testimony, supported 
as it is by corroborative circumstances, with- 
out destroying the credibility of all evidence, 
and eradicating the principles upon which all 
historical facts depend. Nothing of this descrip- 
tion is even affected on the part of Hinduism: 
it’s pretensions to inspiration, to which it un- 
doubtedly lays claim, are built upon a bare, 
and unsupported assumption, on the one part; 
and admitted, on the other, by a blind and su- 
perstitious credulity. 

The formation of Hinduism, next demands 
our attention. We have seen what it pretends 
to be; are there any means of ascertaining it’s 
probable origin? One respectable writer upon 
this subject says, ‘‘The Hindu religion appears 
‘« to me to have been originally a reform of ex- 
‘‘ isting systems, when the arts and sciences 
‘had arrived at a great degree of perfection ; 
“‘ that it was intended to correct the ferocious- 
‘“‘ness and corruption of the times, and to 
‘“reduce mankind to an artificial order on a 
‘« firmer base of polity; that it was the united 
‘ effort of a society of sages, who retained the 
‘ priesthood to themselves, and rendered it 
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‘hereditary in their families, by the division of 
‘“‘the people into separate casts; that it was 
‘supported by the regal authority, which, 
while it controlled, it supported in return: 
‘that it was promulgated in all it’s perfection 
at once as a revelation of high antiquity ; 
‘‘and that it was founded on pure Deism, of 
‘“which the Gayatri, translated by Sir W.. 
‘« Jones, is a striking proof; but to comply with 
‘the gross ideas of the multitude, who re- 
** quired a visible object of their devotion, 
‘they personified the three great attributes of 
* Deity.”* This is certainly far from being 
an unfavourable view of the system; and if the 
representation be correct, we can only lament 
that a system “‘ intended to correct the fero- 
‘‘ciousness and corruption of the times’— 
should have so miserably failed in ameliorating 
the condition of humanity—should have given 
birth to rites more sanguinary than the imagi- 
nation could have well conceived in countries 
removed from it’s pernicious influence; and 
. should have lost itself in a superstition as 
absurd as it is impure.- We may also receive 
some instruction on the point of the efficacy of 
“pure Deism,” if this were it’s fountain, to 
enlighten and moralize mankind. Others again 
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have supposed Hinduism to have originated 
with Zoroaster. But if this be the case, they. 
have departed widely from that definition of 
Deity preserved from Zoroaster by Eusebius, 
which represents him as a pure and inde- 
pendent spirit—in conceiving of him as the . 
soul of the universe, and representing him as 
united to matter. In short, ‘“‘ no man knows 
<‘ whence it is.”—It would rather seem, like 
all other traditions, derived originally from the 
pure fountain of revelation, but corrupted and 
poisoned by the channels through which it has 
flowed. But the Holy Scriptures are to be 
traced to known originals. We say nothing 
of the Jewish Legislator, a man known and 
celebrated in all ages; nothing of the different 
historical writers of the book, whose records, 
connecting the Jewish nation with the most 
renowned empires of the day, were liable to be 
corrected or exposed, if any thing contrary to 
truth could be discovered in them—nothing of 
that. most wonderful series of prophecy, which, 
early translated into other languages, certainly 
before many of the events predicted were ac- 
complished, awakened great attention—be- 
cause these things have been already argued, 
directly or indirectly, in that series of discus- 
sion to which you have long listened, and of 
which the present course is the close. But 
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there is one remark of a most able reasoner* on | 
the propagation of Christianity as a fact, which 
h cannot withhold.—He says, ‘‘ The Gospel is 

“a most public-and most famous event in 
“¢ Society, since it has changed the whole face 
“Sof it by the total subversion. of idolatry. 
‘* Never did any enterprise drag so many con- 
““ sequences after it as this, by the combined - 
* opposition of all human passions, whose inte- 
*‘rest it was to convict the history of it of 
“ falsehood, and hinder it from having success. 
*« There is, of course, no event that has left-a 
“‘ oreater number of monuments and means for 
‘it’s illustration. The gospel is not only a 
«« fact, or a series of the most public facts: it 
“‘ presents us besides with characters, and: is 
“‘connected with circumstances: that render 
“the truth of it incontestable.” <‘* Ye both 
«¢ know me, and whence I am,”—was the lan- 
guage of Jesus, to those who objected to him, 
not his mysterious origin, but the poverty and 
notoriety of his earthly descent.. Nothing was 
concealed. And the same thing obtained respect- 
ing his disciples; whose works were not only 
widely read, but had been repeatedly opposed, 
soon after the events to which they relate. 
The writers of the Books of the Old and New 


* Abbé Le Pluche’s Truth of the Gospel, vol. I. p: 225, 
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Testaments, were well-known in their respec- 
tive ages—and they affected no obscurity. The 
Bible has this, among other evidences to it’s 
truth, that it is capable of the most satisfactory 
historical demonstrations. 

From the uncertain formation of Hinduism, 
we pass on to consider it’s confusion and contra- 
diction. Mr. Ward has demonstrated, that the 
Vedas, which some have of late attempted to 
represent as forgeries, are both authentic, and 
acknowledged as genuine, throughout India, | 
and through a long succession of years. This 
is an important point to settle; as these are 
the fountains whence we derive our only cer- 
tain knowledge of the Hindu system. They 
are read, and recited, in various parts of that 
extensive country—they are accompanied by 
explanatory tables of contents, and a “ per- 
“ petual commentary which notices every pas- 
“sage, and in general explains even every 
“word.” Many of these communications have 
been composed in early times: and “the 
“ genuineness of these, again, is secured by a 
“crowd of annotators.” Explanations exist © 
of obsolete words and passages—and the gram- 
mar of the Sanscrit language contains “ rules 
“applicable to the anomalies of the ancient 
“* dialect”—abounding in examples cited from 
the Vedas, and demonstrating, therefore, that the 
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** present text is consonant with those ancient 
** quotations.” Philosophical works draw from 
the same source, and deduce thence rules of 
reasoning and a system of logic. ‘‘ Collections 
*‘ of aphorisms, by ancient writers on religious 
‘ ceremonies, contain, in every line, references 
“to passages of the Vedas.” Indian Legisla- 
tors, and ‘“ the copious digests and compila- 
** tions from their works,” refer to these writ- 
ings. ‘* Here also the references are consistent 
*‘ with the present text of the Indian Scrip- 
ture.” “ Citations from the Indian Scrip- 
“ture occur in ethics and in every branch of 
*« literature studied by orthodox Hindus:” and 
“even the writings of the heretical sects ex- 
** hibit quotations from the Vedas.”* ». Astro- 
nomy, medicine, every department of science, 
appealing to these productions, may satisfy us 
as to the opinion entertained of their antiquity 
and authenticity —and justify the fairness of | 
that judgment which we pass upon Hinduism, 
as represented by writings so recognised by the 
people themselves, whose system is under con- 
sideration. The Institutes of Menu, follow 
the Vedas next, in point of authority—and give 
the substance of their contents. Sir W. Jones 
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has translated these. His opinion of the intire 
system must, therefore, have great weight, on 
various considerations. He was not a super- 
ficial man, nor in any case formed his opinions 
lightly. He was deeply read in oriental lore, 
and well acquainted with the works which he. 
translated. He had compared them with all 
the accessible varieties of Indian literature. 
He gave to the world, not merely his judg- 
ment upon the system, but the sources of 
his information, and the principles on which 
that judgment was formed—thus enabling 
every one to decide for himself, from the 
works thus laid open to him, the correct- 
ness, or incorrectness, of the opinion ad- 
vanced. Further, there is obviously about all 
the sentiments. and. researches of this great 
man, a candour and impartiality, worthy of 
himself, and incompatible with a little mind. 
He gives you the summary of the Hindu su- | 
perstition. ‘‘ It is,” said he, ‘‘ a system of 
“* despotism and priestcraft, both indeed limited 
** by law, but artfully constructed to give mu- 
“tual support, though with mutual checks. 
“It is filled with strange conceits in meta- 
‘physics, and natural philosophy, with idle 
“ superstitions, and with a scheme of theo- 
“logy most obscurely figurative, and conse- 
“quently liable to dangerous misconception. 
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“Tt-abounds with minute and childish forma- 
“‘lities, with ceremonies generally absurd, 
“and often ridiculous. The punishments are 
* partial and fanciful; for some crimes dread- 
“fully cruel, and for others reprehensibly 
** sight; and the very morals, though rigid: 
< ee in the whole, are in one or two in- 
‘“ stances, as in the case of hight oaths, and’ 
-“* pious perjuries, unaccountably relaxed. Ne- 
““vertheless, a spirit of sublime devotion, of ~ 
** benevolence to mankind, and of amiable ten- 
*‘derness to all: sentient creatures, pervades 
*« the whole work.” Dr. Priestley, after quoting 
this passage, and making some observations 
relative to other opinions advanced by another 
writer, adds—‘* Having attentively considered 
‘‘all that Europeans as yet know of the 
‘«« Hindus, I must say that I intirely agree with 
«Sir W. Jones in the former part of the 
' opinion given above, but not in the latter 
““nart of it” *—and when we advance further 
we may find reason to arrive at the same con- 
clusion. We shall discover not ‘ in one or 
‘« two instances” only, but in very many im- 
portant’ particulars, a relaxed morality—and 
this << amiable tenderness to all sentient beings” 
-—most foully blotted by the most ferocious © 
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passions, and most strangely associated with 
the sanguinary rites of a ruthless superstition. 
Mr. Maurice justly complains of the difficulties 
which he had to encounter in his delineation 
of this system because of it’s incongruity. 
If,” he says, ‘‘I have in one page, repre- 
‘‘ sented the Indian Religion as mild and be- 
‘« nevolent, and in another as sanguinary and 
‘ terrible, the inconsistency is not to be im- 
‘puted to me, but to that religion itself, which 
‘‘ has, in different ages, and under varying 
‘“ circumstances, altered her feature, her voice, 
“and her gesture. Upon this account it is, 
‘‘ that she presents to the inquirer a twofold, 
‘“‘ or rather a manifold, aspect; bearing alter- 
‘‘ nately the smile of beauty and complacency, 
‘‘and the frown of horror and deformity.”* 
Mr. Ward furnishes at once the evidence, and 
in part the solution of this confusion and con- 
tradiction, when he informs us, that upon the 
most patient consideration of the information 
which he most carefully gathered from the 
learned natives, he is ‘‘ disposed to think that 
_ “the dirshtinis, with the writings of the 
“* botiddhis, have arisen out of seven different 
‘schools, or sects of philosophy, formerly in 


* Indian Antiquities, vol. V. p. 77. 
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‘repute among the Hindoos.”* And he pro- 
ceeds, with great ability, to point out their 
analogy with the different sects of the Grecian 
philosophy—and the reasons upon which he 
founds his opinion. From sources so varied, 
and a system so incongruous, what could be 
expected but confusion, contradiction, and in- 
consistency? And how little argument is ne- 
cessary to prove the superiority of the Holy 
Scriptures, when the comparison lies between 
such a superstition, and the uniform, harmoni- — 
ous, and intire scheme of revelation! Nething 
here is capricious—nothing is mutable.. The 
principles stand, unshaken and unaltered, from 
age to age. Even ceremonial observances, 
evidently from their nature intended to be 
local and temporary, because expressly repre- 
sented as looking forward to something future, 
in which they were to issue-—even these, were 
not abolished, until they had received their 
actual consummation, and it was distinctly 
shewn, by the divine authority which enacted 
them, that all things to, which they related 
‘ were really accomplished. But the founda- 
tions of religion and of morals, as laid down by 


* Ward’s Account, &c. of the Hindoos: Serampore 4to. 
edit. vol. I. p. 369. 370. &c. 
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the Bible, remain the same as they were from 


the beginning, and must remain so for ever ; 
and in all the detail of them, from age to age, 
the same spirit of truth speaks, and the same 
holy consistency is preserved. 

‘Having given you so much of the History of 


Hinduism as we could collect, so far as it’s - 


Structure is concerned, it is necessary that we 
should proceed 

Secondly, to a further examination of it’s 
Character, in reference to the same subject, 
and as compared with Christianity. This latter 
part of the discussion has been necessarily in 
general inseparable from the former; but it 
- must now assume a more distinct shape, and 
proceed to a greater minuteness of detail, on 
this particular point. 

It is generally admitted that Hinduism, in 
it’s purer parts, is to be considered as a philo- 
sophical system. Physical and moral truths 
are said to be contained in the monstrous 
combinations of it’s mythology, and under the 
cumbrous forms of it’s idolatrous symbols. If 
this be granted, it must also be allowed that 
these meanings are occult, and confined to the 
knowledge of a few only; a circumstance 
which we shall not pass by hereafter. It is 
conceded, by those who are disposed to put 
the most favourable construction upon this 
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system,* that ‘A Hindu, spurning at sobriety 
“of narration, cannot plainly ‘state any histo- 
““rical or philosophical fact: it must have a 
‘fabulous and mythological origin, progress, 
“and termination.” Surely such a vehicle of 
truth, always dangerous, must be to a great 
degree also useless; since it cannot, by possi- 
bility, be generally comprehensible. And this 
characteristic of Hinduism forms a striking 
contrast to Christianity—in the difference sub- 
sisting between these veiled representations of 
physical and moral truth, and the simple nar- 
ration of facts, and statement of principles, 
which we find in the Gospels. Astronomy 
seems to have been early cultivated in the 
East, and with great diligence. Traces of 
this are evident in the system under review ; 
and there can be little doubt, that many of the 
hieroglyphics, which afterwards became idols, 
were intended to preserve the memorials of 
observations occurring in this science, or to 
shadow out it’s first principles. These passed 
into Egypt, and were associated with other 
symbols arising out of the peculiarities of that 
country, and designed to guide the inhabitants 
in the duties of agriculture, as well as to inform 
them in the principles of astronomy. — This ac- 


* Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, p. 3. 
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knowledged fact, has been urged beyond all 

bounds by many philosophical writers; and 
especially by those, who are anxious to make © 
science instrumental in casting suspicion upon 
revelation. Sir W. Drummond has gone so 
far as to suppose that the earlier writings of 
the Scriptures themselves are of this class—de- 
scribing in an allegorical form, the principles of 
astronomy, the appearance of the heavens, the 
course of the heavenly bodies—that these things 
form part of the system prevailing overall the 
East and well understood by the sages of an- 
tiquity—and that the twelve patriarchs are the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. This is skillfully 
supported,—by an allusion to the forms under 
which their father is said to bless them — 
Reuben in allusion to water, as Aquarius— 
Judah as the Lion—Dan as the Scorpion—and 
so of the rest ; and—by an aggregation of lite- 
-rature made to bear upon a subject to which it 
appears to me to have no natural or unforced 
relation: Mr. Townsend has, with great inge- 
nuity, shewn, that the same assumptions made 
by Sir William, the same mode of reasoning 
and style of criticism, the same omission of 
that which is obvious, and production of that 
which is recondite, would as easily prove the 
twelve Cesars to have been the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac; and to give effect to this rea- 
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‘soning, he has undertaken the task, upon these 
principles, and executed it with great success. 
In truth, no historical fact is secure, if hypo- 
thesis is to govern; and we may eventually 
see all the records of ancient days turned into 
allegory —and not only the very light of | 
history may be extinguished, but it may be 
gravely denied that it did ever exist. What 
are we not prepared to expect, after Volney 
has represented Christianity to be “ the alle- 
‘* gorical worship of the sun, under the cabalis- 
“ tical names of Chrisen or Christ, and Yésus 
“ or Jesus?” But how did this new allegorical 
worship of the sun start up? How came the 
world to abandon it’s old form of idolatry, and 
give rise to this new sect, called Christians ? 
Nothing could be easier to M. Volney, who 
saw all the mazes of the mind of a Persian and 
Hindu lying before him, as a map in which he 
could trace the philosophical origin of his re- 
ligious observances—before whom all'the ex- 
isting mythological systems of all parts of the 
~ world, from time immemorial, ‘rose in their 
order, and relation,—so that he could supply 
every link of concatenation of one with the 
other, in it’s exact order, through the whole 
chain — and had not the least difficulty in 
tracing back the principles of astronomy toa 
period of seventeen thousand years, because | 
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‘“as the book of Genesis cannot claim to be 
«‘ considered further back than Abraham, we 
‘‘are at liberty to make what arrangements 
«‘ we please in the eternity that preceded”—to 
stich a philosopher nothing could be easier 
than: to cut the Gordian knot of the origin of 
Christians, if their professed master be the sun. 
It is done thus. ‘It was recorded in the sa- 
«cred books of the Persians and the Chal- 
‘deans, that the world, composed of a total 
“ revolution of twelve thousand periods, was 
‘* divided into two partial revolutions, of which 
“one, the age and reign of good, was to ter- 
““ minate at the expiration of six thousand, and 
“ the other, the age and reign of evil, at the 
‘“ expiration of another six thousand. Their 
‘« first authors had meant by these recitals, the 
annual revolution of the great celestial orb (a 
revolution composed of twelve months or 
signs, each divided into a thousand parts), 
and the two systematic periods of winter 
and summer, each consisting equally of six 
thousand. But these equivocal expressions 
having been erroneously explained, and hav- 
ing received an absolute and moral, instead 
of their astrological and physical sense, the 
result was, that the annual was taken fora 
secular world, the thousand periods for a 
‘thousand years; and judging, from the ap- 
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pearance of things, that the present was the 


age of misfortune, they inferred that it would 
terminate at the expiration of the six thou- 
sand pretended years. Now according to the 
Jewish computation, six thousand years had 
already nearly elapsed since the supposed 
creation of the world. This coincidence pro- 
duced considerable fermentation in the minds 
of the people. Nothing was thought of but 
the approaching termination. The Hiero- 
phants were interrogated, and their sacred 
books examined. The great Mediator and 
final Judge was expected, and his advent 
desired, that an end might be put to so many 
calamities. This was so much the subject of 
conversation, that some one was said to have 
seen him, and a rumour of this kind was all 
that was wanting to establish a general cer- 
tainty. The popular report became a de- ° 
monstrated fact; the imaginary being was 
realized; and all the circumstances of my tho- 
logical tradition being in some measure con- 
nected with this phantom, the result was an 
authentic and regular history, which from 
henceforth it was blasphemy to doubt.” 


He has added to this—that ‘‘ there are abso- 
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lutely no other monuments of the existence 
of Jesus Christ as a human being, than a 
passage in Josephus, a single phrase in 
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« Tacitus, and the Gospels. But the passage 
in Josephus is unanimously allowed to be 
“apocryphal, and to have been interpolated 
‘‘ towards the close of the third century; and 
“that of Tacitus is'so vague, and so evi- 
«dently taken from the deposition of the 
‘«* Christians before the tribunals, that it may 
«< be ranked in the class of evangelical records.” 
When the paucity of ancient testimony is so 
obvious, he might have been satisfied to leave 
us these two feeble props without repining. 
But he will not even allow us the narrations of 
the Gospels. He proceeds—“ It remains to in- 
** quire of what authority are these records. 
«<« All the world knows,’ says Faustus, who, 
«though a Manichean, was one of the most 
‘learned men of the third century; ‘ All the 
“world knows that the Gospels were neither 
“written by Jesus Christ, nor his apostles, 
* but by certain unknown persons, who, 
“rightly judging that they should not obtain 
“ belief respecting things which they had not 
“seen, placed at the head of their recitals the 
“names of contemporary apostles.” Thus 
between Volney the philosopher, and Faus- 
tus the Manichean—Christians have neither 
the testimony of antiquity—nor any authentic 
writings of their own—to- countenance their 
system ; but are evidently a new sect of an old 
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idolatry! And all this is said—in the face of 
transactions publicly occurring at Jerusalem, 
and as publicly made known at Rome—of con- 
temporary events, universally acknowledged, 
and. interwoven with these transactions—of 
the internal evidences of the Gospels, and the 
Epistles which followed, and were widely cir- 
culated, among the believers in Christianity— 
of persecutions, and the detail of these facts 
before heathen tribunals, to which even this 
writer alludes—of the conviction which these 
things produced, even to the extinction of ido- 
latry—of the indisputable truth, that no Chris- 
tian ever dreamt, from the existence of the 
name to this hour, that he was worshipping 
the sun under the name of Jesus Christ, till 


this opposer of his faith told him so—and in so > 


telling him, outraged the common sense and 
the common feeling of that part of mankind 


‘who have embraced Christianity. Such abold, — 


unqualified, unsupported hypothesis, betrays 
either an ignorance which but ill accords with 
the general information which he is even soli- 
citous to discover—or a conduct—upon which I 
will not bestow the appropriate epithet. I will, 
on the contrary, venture to affirm, and leave the 
system itself to bear me out in the assertion, that 
Christianity, so far from having an astronomical 
origination, has nothing to do with philosophi- 
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cal speculations— that while it accords gene-- 
rally with the known rules of science, it con- 
tents itself to describe things as they appear— _ 
that it never professes to teach philosophy, but 
to “ turn men from darkness to light, and from 
“‘ the power of Satan to God”—and that it is 
characterized by a simplicity of statement, 
unity of design, and spirituality of object, - 
which distinguishes it from Hinduism, and 
from every other system that has ever existed. 
Hinduism is confessedly a secret system.+— 
If it be philosophical, it cannot be within the 
reach of the multitude; -but it’s structure evi- 
dently proves that it was never intended to be 
equally accessible to all. ‘+ The religious doc-. 
“* trines of the Hindus,” says Mr. Moor, “ may 
‘‘ be divided, like those of most other people, 
‘* whose Scriptures are ina hidden tongue, into 
“* evoteric and esoteric; the first is preached to 
*‘ the vulgar, the second known only to a select 
“number: and while the Brahmans are ad- 
“mitted to possess a considerable portion of 
*“ unadulterated physical and moral truths, the 
‘* exvoteric religion of the Hindus, in general, 
“consists in gross idolatry and irrational su- 
“ perstition.”* I know not why I should seek for 
further proofs of the structure of the system in 
relation to the multitude, than are to be found 


* Hindu Pantheon, p. 1. 
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in this short and comprehensive statement. I 
will only differ from the writer in one respect 
—he should have said that some of the Brah- 
mans possess the knowledge of physical and 
moral truths—the knowledge of the latter is 
but confined, in respect of all—but it is no- 
torious, that many of this class are ignorant of 
both. Whether the symbols which gave rise 
to idolatry, were originally the hieroglyphical 
emblems of moral and physical science, or not 
—it is certain that some of them are now per- 
sonifications of vice; and it is equally indis- 
putable, that those of a different description, 
are, for the most part, inaccessible to the mul- 
titude. Whether the prodigious combinations 
observed in the formation of their idols are in- 
tended to represent the attributes of Deity, or 
not—and some have supposed, and others de- 
nied, this—it is but too demonstrable, that the 
common people never look beyond the idol. 
So gross is the ignorance that follows, that 
workmen sometimes worship their tools—and 
indeed this is quite as rational as to worship 
the thing framed by them. But the point of 
comparison, or rather of contrast, between 
Christianity and Hinduism, is immediately ap- 
parent. Against ido/atry, in all it's forms, the 
Bible has protested, from first to last, in the 
strongest terms, and under peril of the severest 
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penalties. And if nothing else existed to dis- 
tinguish it from all other systems of religion, 
which have more or less allowed or sanctioned 
it—this alone would remain an eternal and 
impassable line drawn “between them. The 
difference also between Christianity and the 
religion of the Hindus, which equally applies 
to all philosophical schemes of theology,—is 
precisely it’s adaptation to all conditions, and 
it’s accessibility to the lowest. ‘‘ The poor 
‘“have the Gospel preached to them”—‘ The 
‘* common people heard him gladly.” 

Such a system of idolatry may be easily sup- 
_ posed to lead to the observance of the most ab- 
surd ceremonies. When Krishna is worshipped 
under the form of an infant, he is in all respects 
treated as an infant, even to the offering of 
sweetmeats. ‘‘ The Véda is recited in various 
“‘ superstitious modes: word by word, either 
“simply disjoining them, or else repeating 
“the words alternately, backwards and for- 
‘* wards, once or oftener.” And this is deemed 
meritorious, without any knowledge of the 
sense of that which is repeated. If any pro- 
_fessors of Christianity have fallen into a similar 
error, it is not chargeable upon the system, 
which, by the apostle, enjoins that we should 
“ pray, and “ sing,” “with the spirit, and with 
“ the understanding also.” 
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_ Hinduism is distinguished, as a system, for 
it’s policy and priestcraft. The splendour of it’s 
appointments, and the general character of it’s 
creed, are calculated to flatter earthly poten- 
tates—and to persuade the monarch that he 
may become a god. It is favourable to the 
schemes of despotism, and ruinous to the l- 
berties of mankind. It lodges power princi- 
pally, if not exclusively, in the hands of the 
Brahmans, to whom even princes are secondary 
in the rank of their creation. The moment this 
characteristic of Hinduism is named, I know 
the obloquy which some will be ready to cast 
upon Christianity. Under this system also, it 
has been said, a priestly domination has ob- 
tained, without mercy, without reason, without 
limits. Such an abuse of the system cannot 
be denied: but, if it be argued as an objection, 
let it be shewn where the system itself sane- 
tions it. I hold that nothing can be more 
illogical in reasoning, or more unfair in argu- 
ment, where systems are compared, than to 
lay the abuses of the one, distinctly disavowed, 
by the side of the prescriptions of the other, as 
tenaciously maintained, and to state these as 
parallel cases, or as bearing, indeed, the 
slightest affinity to each other. Christianity 
absolutely forbade the first and most illustrious 
of it’s ministers, to “lord it over God’s heri- 
kK 2 
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o tage” —and demanded that they should be 
“ensamples to the flock.” That which was 
denied to these, cannot be allowed to others, 
in any age.—Hinduism, on the contrary, keeps 
constantly in view the aggrandisement of the 
Brahman— Without the fee be presented to the 
officiating Brahman, no ceremony is meritorious 
A Brahman alone may teach the Véda-—may 
be a priest, or a spiritual guide—and neither 
can there be a domestic arrangement, or a 
mercantile transaction, without the assistance 
and the gratification of the Brahman. A king 
must not slay him, although convicted of all 
possible crimes—‘ A Sudra who shall insult a 
«‘ Brahman, must have his tongue siit—if he 
‘“ mention their names and classes with con- 
““tumely, an iron style, ten fingers long, shall 
“be thrust into his mouth. Should he through 
“pride give instruction to priests concerning 
“their duty, let the king order some hot oil 
“to be dropped into his mouth and his ear. 
“If he pluck a Brahman by the ear, or the 
* beard, or take hold of his neck, he shall cut 
‘off both his hands. If a Sudra give much 
‘“‘and frequent molestation to a Brahman, the 
*“magistrate shall put him to death.” These 
are not the severest parts of. an institution, 
which, while it. gives unlimited power and 
honour to the priesthood, degrades below the 
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level of the brute, the peasant, and sinks the 
female character from it's elevation of moral 
beauty and excellence, and it’s claim of equal 
‘rights, into neglect, humiliation, and slavery. 
Yet this is the system which is so eulogized as 
containing ‘‘ precepts of the soundest morality, 
‘and a system of metaphysics truly sublime, 
“‘ hid under an ingenious veil of allegory”— 
And not content with praising it beyond bounds 
—some writers have endeavoured to elevate 
it’s structure upon the ruins of Christianity. 

It will be easily perceived, that my object, 
in these Lectures, is to produce the evidences, 
of whatever description, which I may have to’ 
lay before you, with all possible simplicity. I 
wish the subjects treated, and the comparison 
instituted, to be fully understood, by every 
person, in every rank of life. Revelation be- 
longs equally to the poor, and to the rich—to 
the learned, and to the unlearned. Infinite in- 
terests are suspended upon it; and they are 
the interests of all, and of all alike—felt, or 
unfelt—acknowledged, or unacknowledged. | I 
wish to be so pertectly intelligible, as that no 
mistake should possibly arise, except it be 
wilful and perverse. I wish it, for the sake of 
‘immortal spirits, who have an eternal stake in- 
the issue of the great question of a divine Re- 
velation. I wish it, in reference to that Book, 
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which I am well assured, if a Revelation there 
‘be, (and it seems impossible, all things consi- 
dered, if the being of God, and his relation to 
man, be granted, to deny a Revelation of his 
will,) must, be that Revelation. I wish it, not 
as a Priest, wedded to a system, involving a 
personal interest, but as a Man, attached to my 
fellow-men, desiring their salvation, preaching 
from the most intire conviction, and having 
committed my own everlasting concerns to the 
same keeping. O blessed Saviour! at thy feet 
this humble offering is laid; accept the offerer, 
and deign to crown the effort with success! 


LECTURE IV. 


THE DOCTRINES OF CHRISTIANITY AND OF 
HINDUISM COMPARED. 


Rom. i. 21. 


When they knew God, they glorified him not as 
God, neither were thankful, but becaine vain in 
their imagination, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. 


“Sin is the transgression of the Law”—and 
the law must be known, in order to constitute 
the violation of it, sin. This principle is suffi- 
ciently clear to those who have received a 
distinct Revelation of the Divine Will.’ No 
hesitation can be felt for a moment on our part, 
in admitting, that we have consciously sinned 
against Heaven, and in the sight of God. We 
have trampled reason, conscience, instruction, 
all under foot, as we pressed forward, under 
the direction of our passions, to seize some 
sensual indulgence, or to secure some flitting 
vanity. This is the seal of our guilt. This 
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silences every plea. ‘This clothes death with 
terror, and arms him with his sting. ‘“ The 
“sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin 
«is the Law.” ‘And this is the condemnation 
‘that light is come into the world, and men 
‘‘loved darkness rather than light, because 
« their deeds were evil.” 

But how shall this plain principle, so incon- 
trovertibly just in respect of us, apply to those, 
to whom this word of salvation has never been 
sent? <‘* Whosoever shall call. upon the name 
‘“¢ of the Lord shall be saved. How then shall 
‘< they call on him in whom they have not be- 
«lieved? And how shall they believe in him 
‘of whom they have not heard? And how 
‘shall they hear without a preacher? And 
“how shall they preach except they be sent? 
“As it 1s written, How beautiful are the feet 
‘“‘of them that preach the gospel of peace, 
“and bring glad tidings of good things.” 
Powerful reasons are these for missionary ex- 


wiser eisut Hie on the one hand; and on 
the other, the eagerness with which they are 
looking out for the messengers, and the joy 
with which they will receive the tidings. The 
argument becomes strengthened by the fact 
which follows; that, even among those who 
enjoy Revelation, all are not sotitanmabte to it’s 
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prescriptions. ‘* But they have not all obeyed 
““the Gospel. For Esaias saith, Lord, who 
“hath believed our report?” Yet these are 
the appointed means by which we are to seek 
the salvation of the world—and not rest until 
we see it advancing to all nations. ‘So then 
“faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
“* word of God.” This conclusion will not ex- 
cuse the Gentiles; and we now begin to per- 
ceive how the common principle applies. We 
shall find that ‘‘every mouth must be stopped, 
‘and the whole world be pronounced guilty 
“before God.” ‘“ But I say, Have they not 
“heard? Yes, verily, their sound went into all 
“the earth, and their words unto the ends of 
«‘ world.”* Even the Gentiles have a light, 
and a law, the violation of which justly con- 
demns them. ‘‘ For when the Gentiles, which 
“have not the law, do by nature the things 
«‘ contained in the law, these, having not the 
‘law, are a law unto themselves: who shew 
“‘ the work of the law written in their hearts, 
‘‘ their conscience also bearing witness, and 
«their thoughts the mean while accusing, or 
«else excusing one another.”’{ Their con- 
science internally testifies to the evil of sin, 
and the purity of God ; and also their reason- 
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ings, on these great points, with each other, 
confirm it’s testimony, when they accuse, or 
else excuse one another. And we frequently 
meet with these reasonings, on virtue and vice, 
in heathen writings; which, however defective 
upon the whole, shew that their practices fell 
far short of their convictions; and that their 
sins, therefore, as well as our’s, were against 
light and knowledge. Besides this internal 
perception of right and wrong, and this solemn 
monitor presiding over it, as the judge admi- 
nistering this natural law, in the human bosom, 
nature was full of testimony to the being, attri- 
butes, and claims of God, around them. And 
the first judgments of God overhung the Gen- 
tile world on this very account—that they 
slighted and rejected this evidence. * For 
‘“‘the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
‘‘ against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
‘“‘ of men, who hold the truth in unrighteous- 
“‘ness:” that is, who not only know it, at 
least, in part—and live diametrically opposite 
to their convictionas—but who confine it +~ 
locking it up from others, as did most ancient 
legislators and philosophers— keeping that 
which they knew to themselves— folding it up 
in mysteries, inaccessible to the multitude, and 
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abusing the common people with the erossest 
fables :—this is a most unrighteous act, for 
which they are justly held accountable, as well 
as for their personal transgressions. ‘ Because 
** that which may be known of God is manifest 
‘in them; for God hath shewed it unto them.” 
And in what way? “For the invisible things 
“of him from the creation of the world are 
“ clearly seen, being understood by the things 


‘that are made, even his eternal power and 


*‘ Godhead: so that they are without excuse.” 
Whatever difficulties may attach themselves to 
this subject—one principle is clearly made out, 
that they are condemned, not on account of 
what they do not know, but upon the ground 
of that which they might and ought to have 
known—or which they do know—and knowing, 
neglect, and oppose, and abuse. Such is obvi- 
ously the apostle’s reasoning—and it is estab- 
lished by facts to be deduced from all parts of 
the heathen world—well-known and indisput- 
able facts—of themselves sufficient to vindicate 
the moral government of God. ‘ Because that 
«‘ when they knew God,” and in so far as they 
knew him, “they glorified him not as God, 
« neither were thankful, but became vain in 
‘«their imaginations, and their foolish heart 
«was darkened.” 

The apostle proceeds to shew how their 
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crime becomes their punishment ; and he inti- 
mates it, in the terms employed in the text. 
Their wisdom became folly—they ‘‘ became 
‘« foolish * in their reasonings” t—they were 
bewildered in their own discussions; their 
systems were contradictory—they lost sight of 
their first principles—and wandered in the 
endless mazes of their speculations. They rose 
to a certain point in their researches; and un- 
happily stopped short there for ever. They 
traced a succession of second causes, and many 
of them amused themselves with framing a 
scheme of philosophy out of these—and ima- 
gined that this concatenation might account 
for visible objects without a First Cause.. 
Hence they spoke of events, thus linked toge- 
ther, generated from eternity. Nor are we 
without such philosophers-in the present day, 
throughout the whole range of science—men 
all-powerful to trace effects, so far as they are 
visible, but always appearing to forget that 
there must be something secret, eternal, in- 
scrutable, upon which they are dependant; 
and, if we must use their favourite expression 
of generated events, something to generate. 
When they are pressed with this consideration, 
or the wisdom and contrivance manifested in the 


* 
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organization of all material being are pointed 
out to them—we perpetually hear— Nature 
~ ** does nothing in vain”—and of the ‘* wonder- 
“ful efforts of Nature’—and. thus an idol of 
the imagination is contrived, to shut God out 
of his creation: for if they mean any thing by 
Nature, im this use of the expression, they 
must intend some secret and unsearchable 
cause of visible effects—and this Cause is | 
really God ;—for, properly speaking, Nature is 
but organization—an effect—whose marvellous 
properties, but speak the infinite and eternal 
power and Godhead of the First Cause. Thus 
they became bewildered—and by a righteous 
re-action —those who contrived idolatry to 
amuse, and mislead the multitude, as conceiv- 
ing the knowledge which they themselves 
possessed not fit to be communicated to the 
common people—became ensnared in their — 
own devices, and were enslaved by the very 

superstition which they had constructed for 
others. They dishonoured God, by represent- 
ing him to the mass of mankind such as he was: 
not—and they stumbled in the midnight which 
their pride and selfishness had created. ‘“‘ Be- 
«< cause that, when they knew God, they glo- 
“¢ rified him not as God, neither were thankful, 
‘“ but became vain in their imaginations, and 
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«their foolish heart was darkened.”—Such is 
the faithful picture of the miserable conse- 
quences of that speculation which the Grecian 
and Roman Philosophers, blended with such a 
knowledge of theology, as they gathered from 
the testimony of nature, or obtained by tradi- 
tion; and the principles advanced, in this pas- 
sage, will be but too clearly demonstrated from 
an impartial examination of the system under 
consideration. The subject for present discus- 
sion 1s— 

Tue Docrrines or CHKISTIANITY AND OF 
Hiypvuism comparep. Of all subjects this is 
the most important: for upon principles and 
precepts must ultimately rest the demonstra- 
tion of Revelation: and all other evidences 
are but collateral and confirmatory. 

A Revelation, if it be such, must be a sys- 
tem of salvation; and must impart just views 
of God, of his relation to us, of our duties, of 
the way in which we can obtain eternal life, 
and of the infinite futurity which lies before us. 
These things are essential truths, respecting 
which we need information; and the grant of 
that information, as these subjects are con- 
fessedly above the grasp of our reason, im- 
presses upon the medium of communication 
the decided stamp of inspiration. Let us see 
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how Hinduism makes out it’s claim to be a 
superhuman scheme, as compared with Chris- 
tianity—in their respective doctrines :— 
First, Respecting God. 

The fountain of truth, or of error, must rise 
here. If our conceptions, respecting the Deity, 
be erroneous, ‘so will be our system of wor- 
ship; if they be defective, our sense of duty 
must be proportionably feeble and incorrect. 
The standard of perfection must be his nature; 
and the rule of right, his will. 

Eusebius has preserved a definition of Deity 
from the writings of Zoroaster,* extant in his 
days, which will fully justify the argument of 
the apostle, that ‘ they knew God.”—He says, 
‘“ God is the first of all incorruptible Beings, 
“‘ eternal and unbegotten: He is not com- 
*« pounded of parts. There is none like nor 
“ equal to him. He is the Author of all good, 
‘< and intirely disinterested, the most excellent 
‘* of all excellent Beings, and the wisest of all 
‘‘ intelligent Natures; the Father of Equity, 
““the Parent of good Laws, Self-instructed, 
<« Self-sufficient, and the first Former of na- 
“ture.” Scarcely do we obtain this great 
principle of the Unity of God, before we lose 


* (Called “The Sacred Collection of Persian Mea 
ments:” Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. i. Ramsay on the 
Theol. of the Ancients, p. 6 and 7. 
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it again, under the guidance of the selfsame 
instructor. ‘* Zoroaster,” says Plutarch,* — 
« taught that there are two Gods contrary to 
‘‘ each other in their operations, the one the 
«< Author of all the good, the other of all the 
‘evil in nature. The good Principle he calls 
<< Oromazes, the other the Demon Arimanius. 
«‘He says, that the one resembles light and 
“truth, the other darkness and ignorance. 

“© There is likewise a middle God between these 
“two, named Mythras,t whom the Persians — 
‘© eall the Intercessor, or Mediator. The 
‘‘ Magi add, that Oromazes is born of the 
‘« purest light, and Arimanius of darkness; that 
‘*they make war upon one another, and that 
‘* Oromazes made six Genii, Goodness, Truth, 

«« Justice, Wisdom, Plenty, and Joy; and 
«* Arimanius made six others to oppose them, 
‘“« Malice, Falsehood, Injustice, Folly, Want, 
‘and Sadness. Oromazes having withdrawn 
‘‘ himself to as great a distance from the sphere 
«of Arimanius as the sun is from the earth, 
‘‘ beautified the heavens with stars and con- 
‘* stellations. He created afterwards four-and- 
“twenty other Genii, and put them into an 
‘“* Egg; (by which the ancients mean the Earth) 


* De Isid. et Osir. 
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“but Arimanius and his Genii pierced through 
“this shining egg, and immediately ‘evil 
“was blended and confounded with good. 
“‘ But there will come a time appointed by 
“‘ Fate, when Arimanius shall be intirely de- 
“‘stroyed and extirpated; the earth shall 
*“« change it’s form, and become plain and even, 
‘“‘ and happy men shall have only one and the 
“‘same life, language, and government.”— 
“‘ Theopompus writes also, that according to 
“the doctrine of the Magi, these Gods must 
‘‘ make war for nine thousand years, the one 
‘‘ destroying the other’s work, till at last hell 
“‘ shall be taken away. Then men shall be 
*“ happy, and their bodies become transparent. 
«©The God who was the author of their being 
‘“ keeps himself retired till that time; an inter- 
*« val not too long-for a God, but rather like a 
«* moment of sleep.”—‘* Sharisthani, an Arabian 
«« Philosopher of the fifteenth century, says— 
«The first Magi did not look upon the two 
«‘ Principles as co-eternal, but believed that 
‘« the Light was eternal, and that darkness was 
‘«« produced in time by the disloyalty of Ari- 
“* manius, chief of the Genii” *—of which he 
proceeds to give a curious account. But [have 


— 


* Ramsay’s Theol. of the Anc. p. 6~8, Mythol. of the 
Anc. p. 116—121. 
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already extended these quotations further, per- 
haps, than their due allotment in this Lecture 
will justify. They are placed together to shew 
you—First, how soon we lose sight of the 
divine unity. Secondly, the confusion which. 
results-from confounding the energies of the 
Deity, with God himself—and the danger aris- 
ing from the expression of these in figurative 
terms. Thirdly, the Fate, which, in this sys- 
tem, as in all the ancient systems, is repre- 
sented as superior to God—a blind destiny, to 
‘an infinite intelligence. Fourthly, certain 
points of agreement between these traditions 
and the Scriptures of truth—as that £‘ God is 
‘“* Light”—*‘in him was Life, and the Life was 
“‘ the Light of men” —and surely, upon review- 
ing such systems as these, we may add, “‘ And 
‘* the Light shineth in darkness; and the 
‘‘ darkness comprehended it not ”—that there 
shall be ‘“‘new heavens and a new earth, 
‘‘ wherein dwelleth righteousness” — that 
‘*there shall be no more curse”—that ‘the 
‘* former things shall have passed away ’—that 
‘‘ there shall be a glorious body’—called also 
‘a spiritual body”—that there is an: evil 
‘“ spirit, working in the children of disobedi- 
‘“*ence”—and that his reign of sin shall come 
-toanend. Even in the Mythras, we are re- 
minded of the Aéediator. Upon this subject, 
although properly belonging to the present 
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- discussion as a point of doctrine, we cannot 


enter largely ; but we must notice it in passing, 
because we shall find it in the Hindu, as well 
as in the Persian, system. I am not disposed 
to lay any undue stress upon the oriental 
Trinities, so as to press them into an analogy ° 
with the Christian doctrine; but surely it isa 
circumstance too remarkable to be overlooked, 
that the Persian system should have it’s Inter- 
cession—that the Hindu should distinguish the 
Deity into the Creator, Preserver, and Regene-_ 
rator—for such is Siva, who destroys to repro- 
duce—that every where, and in all schemes 

of theology, threefold divisions should be 

found, as was more largely shewn on a former 

occasion*—that these should be traced éven in 

the New World, and meet our Missionaries also 

at Taheite and the South Sea Islands. With- 

out attempting to institute a comparison be- 

tween such notions and the Scripture doctrine, 

it does appear to me, that in all these obscure ; 
and even idolatrous conceptions, we may trace 
traditions of the revelation of the Divine sub- 
sistence—the general impression of the truth 
remaining, when it’s origin and import were 
lost. If these distinctions were discoverable 
only in one, or two, or twenty cases, we might 
pause before we inferred any thing remark- 


* Lectures on Scripture Doctrines—On the Trinity. 
Tow 
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able from them: but if, as I believe the result 

of diligent inquiries will be found to be, this 

‘threefold conception of Deity actually sub- 
sists wherever any knowledge of the being of 
a God is to be at ali traced—then, such uni- 

versal coincidence cannot be reasonably ac- 

counted for, without supposing a common 

origin to the universal sentiment, however vari- 

ous may be the forms which it has traditionally 

assumed. I consider the fact, therefore, as one 

of the highest moment; while I would lay no 

particular stress upon the analogy. 

We must now look at this subject, as it is 
regarded by the Hindus especially. The triple 
Divinity, Vishnu, Siva, and Brahma, which is the 
order in which they are introduced by a myste- 
rious term never pronounced, but meditated 
upon in silence, by a Hindu, is expressed by 
the letters A, U, and M, and these are blended 
in the mystical word, O'M. Sir W. Jones ob- 
serves, ‘‘ It must always be remembered, that 
“the learned Indians, as they are instructed 
“by their own books, in truth, acknowledge 
“only one Supreme Being, whom they call. 
“ Brahma, or The Great One, in the neuter gen- 
‘der: they believe his essence to be infinitely 
‘“ removed from the comprehension of any mind 
‘““but his own; and they suppose him to mani- 
“fest his power by the operation of his Divine 
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** Spirit, whom they name Vishnu, the Pervader, 
“and Narayan, Moving on the Waters, both in 
‘the masculine gender, whence he is often 
“denominated the First Male; and by this 
“* power they believe the whole order of nature 
“is preserved and supported: but the Védén-. 
“‘ tis, unable to form a distinct idea of brute 
*« matter independent of mind, or to conceive 
“that the work of Supreme Goodness was 
‘left a moment to itself, imagine that the 
«« Deity is ever present to his work, and con- 
*stantly supports a series of perceptions, 
«« which, in one sense, they call id/usory; though 
es they cannot but admit the reality of all created 
** forms, as far as the happiness of creatures 
“can be affected by them. When they consi- 
«‘ der the Divine Power exerted in creating, or 
‘in giving existence to that which existed not 
‘<‘ before, they call the Deity, Brahma, in the 
<* masculine gender also; and when they view 
‘him in the light of Destroyer, or rather - 
<‘ Changer of forms, they give him a thousand 
“*‘ names.” *—-What obscure metaphysical dis- 
tinctions are these, involving the first, the 
plainest, and the most important principle 
in theology! how likely to embarrass, and how 
ill adapted to the plain understanding of the 


* Asiat. Res, vol. I. p. 242, 243. ° 
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peasant, who has an equal interest in the truth 
thus obscured with the most acute and accom- 
plished philosopher! We have a singular spe- 
cimen of this paradoxical mode of representa- 
tion, not destitute of sublimity, and yet more 
remarkable for obscurity. ‘‘ Even I was even 
‘at first, not any other thing; that which 
‘exists unperceived ; supreme: afterwards I 
«am that which is: and he who must remain, 
“am I. Except the First Cause, whatever 
‘‘may appear, and may not appear, in the 
“« mind, know that to be the mind’s Mayd, or 
*« Delusion, as light, as darkness. As the great 
‘* elements are in various beings, entering, yet 
** not entering, (that is, pervading, not destroy- 
‘ing,) thus am I in them, yet not in them. 
‘“* Even thus far may inquiry be made by him 
who seeks to know the principle of mind in 
union and separation, which must be every 
where. always.”* Is there nothing upon 
which the mind can repose amidst the perplex- 
ities of these metaphysical distinctions? no- 
thing, that unites sublimity with simplicity ? 
nothing, that is worthy of God, while it is 
brought down to the level of the meanest ca- 
pacity? Yes—and we shall find it in the 


- * As. Res. vol. I. p. 245. Four verses of the text of the 
Bhagavat, literally translated. 
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book with which this system of mingled my- 
thology, philosophy, and theology, ‘is. being 
compared. _ Without any effort—or attempt at 
selection, I will lay before you some passages, 
relating to the same point, and of which we are 


reminded by something like resemblance of. 


expression.—‘‘ ] am he: before me there was 
‘no God formed, neither shall there be after 
“me. I, even I,-am the Lord; and beside 
“me there is no Saviour.—Yea, before the 
“day was, I am he; and there is none that 
“‘can deliver out of my hand: I will work, 
‘and who shall let it?”* Surely, it is not 
prejudice—the prejudice of education and of 
habit, that induces the preference of this in- 
telligible magnificence of conception and ex- 
pression, to all the laboured thought, and 
clouded verbosity of the Hindu. description. 
Let any plain man judge between the pas- 
sages; and to this it must come at last, if it 
be a question of revelation; and to whom will 
his unsophisticated judgment award the palm? 
which delineation of the God who made him 
will he best understand? It appears to me 
that there cannot be two opinions upon the 
subject, if fairly examined. I am willing, 
however, and even anxious, to give the Hindu 
od =a Merkle 2 
'* Isaiah xlin. 10, 11, 13, 


on 
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svstem all the advantage that it can possibly 
claim, or that it’s warmest admirers can desire, 
in selecting the most beautiful, and the purest 
passages I can find in it’s writings professedly 
sacred. The following is one of them:* “I 
‘am the creation and the dissolution of the 
‘whole universe. There is not any thing 
‘«‘ ereater than I, and all things hang upon me, 
‘“‘ even as precious gems upon a string. Iam 
‘* moisture in the water, light in the sun and 
“moon, invocation in the Veds, sound in the 
‘* firmament, human nature in mankind, sweet- 
‘smelling savour in the earth, glory in the 
“ source of light: In all things I am life; and 
«‘ 1am zeal in the zealous: and know, O Ar- 
««j00n! that I am the eternal seed of all na- 
‘ture. Iam the understanding of the wise, 
‘the glory of the proud, the strength of the 
“strong, free from lust and anger; and in 
‘animals I am desire regulated by moral fit- 
‘* ness.”—How much more finely is this whole 
sentiment conveyed by St. John in a single 
verse—‘‘ I am the first and the last”—* the 
‘** beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, 
‘‘ which is, and which was, and which is to 
“come, the Almighty.”— There is another 
sublime passage which must not be omitted— 


* Krishna in the Bhagavat-Gééta: Translation by Mr. 
Wilkins, lect. vii. p. 70. London 4to. edit. 1785. : 
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‘© There the sun shines not, nor the moon and 
‘stars; these lightnings flash not in that 
“place: how should even fire blaze there ? 
** God irradiates all this bright substance, and 
‘* by it’s effulgence the universe is enlighten- 
“ed.” * <A similar sentiment is expressed, in 
fewer and more simple terms, by the apostle 
-—‘ And the city had no need of the sun, nei- 
** ther of the moon, to shine in it: for the glory 
‘* of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
*‘ light thereof.” + In language as simple and 
as sublime, the prophet also said, ‘‘ The sun 
** shall be no more thy light by day; neither 
*‘ for brightness shall the moon give light unto 
‘thee: but the Lord shall be unto thee an 
‘everlasting light, and thy God thy glory.” { 
I subjoin to these passages, the celebrated 
“< Gayatri, or Holiest Verse of the Vedas.” 
«Let us adore the supremacy of that Di- 
“*vine Sun,§ the Godhead || who illuminates 
“all, who recreates all, from whom all pro-. 
“© ceed, to whom all must return, whom we 
«invoke to direct our understandings aright, 


* From the Yajurveda. Asiat. Res. 

+ Rev. xx 23. { Isaiah Ix. 19. 

“© § Opposed to the visible luminary. 

« || Bhargas, a word consisting of three consonants, de- 


“ rived from bid, to shine ; ram, to delight; gam, to move.” 
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‘in our progress to his holy seat. ate What 
“the sun and light are to this visible world, 
“‘ that are the supreme good, and truth, to the 
“intellectual and invisible universe; and, as 
“our corporeal eyes have a distinct pereep- 


66 


a 
nn 


tion of objects enlightened by the sun, thus 
our souls acquire certain knowledge, by me- 
ditating on the light of truth, which emanates 
from the Being of beings: that is the light 
by which alone our minds can be directed in 
the path to beatitude.” «« Without hand 
or foot, he runs rapidly, and grasps firmly ; 
without eyes he sees, without ears he hears 
all; he knows whatever can be known, but 
there is none who knows him: Him, the wise 
call, the great, supreme, pervading Spirit.” 
“Of this text, and a few others, Rapua- 
cant has given a paraphrase :— 

‘“‘ Perfect truth; perfect happiness; with- - 
out equal; immortal; absolute unity ; whom 
neither speech can describe, nor mind com- 


prehend ; all-pervading ; all-transcending ; 
delighted with his own boundless intelli-_ 
gence, not limited by space, or time ; with- 
out feet, moving swiftly; without hands, 
grasping all worlds; without eyes, all-sur- 
veying ; without ears, all-hearing ; without 
an intelligent guide, understanding all; 


: 
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‘without cause, the first of all causes ; 
‘all-ruling ; all-powerful; the creator, pre- 
“server, transformer, of all things; such is 
‘‘ the Great One: ‘this the Vedas declare.” * 
But it is time that we endeavour to shew, 
how it happened, that with these general con- 
- ceptions of the greatness and unity of God, the 
Hindus degenerated into idolatry. It appears 
to me that the great error has arisen from the 
first principle of Hindu theology—“ that the 
‘* Divine Spirit, as the soul of the universe, 
‘‘ becomes in all animate beings, united to 
‘matter; that spirit is insulated, or individu- 
‘ated, by particular portions of matter, which 
‘it is continually quitting, and joining itself 
** to new portions of matter; that the human 
“< soul is, in other words, God himself; that 
‘‘the knowledge of this, leading men to seek 
‘‘ complete deliverance from the degrading 
‘‘ and polluting influence of material objects, 
‘‘is the only means of being re- united to the 
‘« Divine nature; that this deliverance from 
‘« matter may be obtained in the present state, 
‘“« by separation from human intercourse, the 
«« practice of bodily austerities, and intire abs- 
‘< traction of mind; and that if not obtained 
‘¢ in one birth, it is to be sought through every 


* Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. XII. 867—369. 
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<its future transmigration till obtained.” * The 
successful issue of these things is final absorp- 
tion in the Deity. Such is the system, from 
it’s first principle, through all it’s bearings— 
stated in few words—and accounting for the 
austerities, superstitions, and ceremonies of 
which we may have to speak hereafter. And 
in this first doctrine, which is not dissimilar to 
that held by some of the Grecian Philosophers, 
as it appears to me is the main-spring of poly- 
theism and idolatry. For if, as they teach, 
‘God exists in millions of forms, from the 
‘ant to Brahma” — it is perfectly natural 
that they should endeavour to trace him under 
this infinite diversity of forms—and that they 
should pay homage to him wherever their ima- 
ginations suggested that he was discovered. It 
was not possible that such a system of specu- 
lative theology should be kept pure—men natu- 
rally and speedily confounded the forms in 
which the Deity was supposed to subsist, with 
the Deity himself. ence arose the confusion 
in the same system, which at one moment re-— 
presents ‘‘God as the soul of the world”—and 
at another ‘‘ the world itself as God—God ex- 
panding himself in an infinite variety of forms.” 


* Ward’s View of the Hist. &c. of the Hindoos, London 
abridged edit. vol. I. p. 1, 2. 
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——It is in vain to apologize for the idolatry of 
Hinduism by stating that it is a corruption of 
the original system—for the same apology will 
equally obtain for every system of idolatry that 
has ever existed—the pretext has always been, 
the worship of one God—the result as clearly 
the worship of millions. It is in vain to call it 
a corruption of the original system; when the 
sacred books of the Hindus have sanctioned 
idolatry, and prescribed the worship of parti- 
cular deities on particular occasions, and for 
particular purposes. It is in vain to urge that 
the unity of God is the grand doctrine of that 
system, when philosophers, priests, and Brah- 
mans, indulge in polytheism, and when the fact 
stands precisely against all imaginable specu- 
lations, that there are thirty-three millions of 
gods adored by the Hindus, and that these are 
recognised by their own writings as proper ob- 
jects of worship. It is also so notorious that 
the divine unity is laid aside in the whole prac- 
tical part of the system, that the worshippers 
of Brahma, Vishnu, or Siva, respectively, do 
not worship all, but one of these manifestations 
of divine energy, as the metapbysicians call 
them; each party, his own God. It is equally 
notorious that the most absurd, and the most 
sanguinary, and the most criminal imputations, 
are made to these deities. It is in vain to as- 
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sert that these impure or atrocious fables have 
an occult and philosophical meaning—-they are 
blended with all the offerings made to the God, 
and are incontestably acting upon the corrup- 
tion of the worshipper. Crimes not to be 
named at all, and cruelties not to be thought 
of, without horror, form the history of these 
idols—and the more closely the disgusting rites 
approach to these impurities, the more accept- 
able they are supposed to be to the deity: 
Even the incarnations of their gods, which are 
supposed to have taken place at different pe- 
riods, have usually occurred in consequence of 
some extremities to which they have been re- 
duced by their weakness, or for some purpose 
allied with their crimes. This is the popular 
creed, taught all over India, constituting the 
real system of Hinduism; and to which their 
metaphysical and philosophical speculations — 
invariably conduct the mind: because, “ they 
“have no idea of God’s performing any act, 
‘either of creation, or providence, except 
“through the gods; and thus all the beneficial 
‘‘ effects that we might have expected to have 
“arisen, from their notions of the divine per- 
_ “fections, are prevented, by their ideas of 
“every thing being done through the agency 
“‘ of gods, whose characters-do not stand very 
‘high, even in the opinions of their own wor- 
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“ shippers.”* And there is another horrible 
result-—‘‘ the Hindu attributes all his actions 
“to God, whether good or bad,’—regarding 
himself as a mere machine, all the impulses of 
- which arise from the indwelling Deity—thus 
charging the Holy-and Ever-blessed: One with 
the crimes of all his creatures. 

It is here that we take our stand to institute 
a comparison between the doctrines of Christi- 
anity and Hinduism, respecting God—present- 
ing, a contrast which may be as brief in it’s 
statement as it is striking in itself. The abso- 
lute Unity of God, is the sublime and unalien- 
able doctrme of Christianity. I state this 
broadly, distinctly, and fearlessly ; because I 
am one of those who hold a threefold subsist- 
ence in the Divine nature; and yet maintain 
that a Trinitarian is not a Tritheist. It never 
entered into the mind of any Christian that he 
adored more than One God, whatever views he- 
might entertain of his revealed nature. Nor 
will it follow, that because a fact is inexplicable 
in it’s detail, it is not therefore true in itself; 
or that there does not exist sufficient evidence 
upon which it may be received, where no ex- 
planation is given of it’s mode of subsistence. 


* Ward’s Waiting: Se. of the Hindoos, Serampore 4to. 
edit. vol. IV. p. 274, 275. 
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As surely as Hinduism has conducted through 
all the extent of it’s influence to idolatry—-a 
fact which cannot be controverted, whatever 
pretensions may be advanced by the system 
itself, or by those who think most favourably 
of it—so surely has Christianity abolished ido- 
latry, wherever it has come—and the uniform 
action of both these systems, so diametrically 
opposite to each other, is the most conclusive 
and indubitable demonstration of the difference 
which must subsist between them, and no less 
so of the superiority of the last over the former 
—on the most important doctrine that could 
ever obtain possession of the mind of man. God 
is seen in all his works, but is identified with 
none of them. He forms intelligent beings—and 
they become necessarily responsible free agents. 
To him no imperfection, far less any impurity, 
is ascribed. He is ‘‘ the Father of Lights, with 
‘* whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
“turning.” ‘* The heavens are not clean in 
“his sight”—*‘ God is light, and in him is no 
“* darkness at all” —and such as he is, such must 
be his worship. ‘‘ God is a spirit—and they 
“that wership him, must worship him in spirit 
‘and in truth.”—And this leads us to extend 
the comparison further, by shewing the doc- 
trines of these different systems— 
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Secondly, Respecting Religion. 


The first consciousness of man, so soon as he 
learns his relation to God, is of offence—the 
first and great thing after which he inquires, 
must be reconciliation. It is in vain to deny, 
that this has been the grand question in every 
age, among all people, and that all the various 
institutions to be found in every system, are 
but expedients invented and adopted to render 
the Deity propitious, or to quiet the conscience 
with the hope of pardon and of acceptance. 
Christianity resorts to no expedients—it lays 
down a principle. ‘‘ God was in Christ recon- 
** ciling the world to himself”’—not himself to 
the world—he is love, they were. at variance— 
they were the rebels, and he the parent seek- 
ing, and bringing home his revolted children— 
** not imputing their iniquities to them.” ‘‘ God 
**so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
‘* begotten Son, that whosoever believeth ‘in 
«him, should not perish, but have everlasting 
‘¢ life.” ‘* For God sent his Son into the world, 
«* not to condemn the world, but that the world 
«through him might be saved.” ‘And he 
«‘ hath committed to us the word of reconcili- 
‘‘ ation.” ‘* Behold, the Lamb of God, that 
‘taketh away the sin of the world.” It must 
be allowed that the doctrine of the Cross, is 
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the distinguishing doctrine of Christianity-—— 
and we must be so far from shrinking from the 
avowal of it—that we must give it that promi- 
nent part which it accupies in the intire system 
—and present it as the grand attraction by 
which alone the world can be brought home to 
God. “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
‘¢ draw all men unto me.”—The apostles did 
not conceal it, although both Jews and Gen- 
tiles were scandalized at it. ‘« We preach 
‘* Christ crucified ; to the Jews a stumbling- 
“‘ block, and to the Greeks foolishness—but to 
‘* them that are saved, both Jews and Greeks, 
‘“‘ Christ the wisdom of God, and the power of 
“God.” ‘“ God forbid,” said the same illus- 
trious individual, “ that I should glory, save 
‘in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
‘‘ which I am crucified to the world, and the 
** world is crucified to me.” We must take 
this doctrine, then, with all the dishonour and 
ridicule which have been attempted to be 
fastened upon it—and confess it as the leading 
principle of Christianity, by which the system 
must stand or fall; and we acknowledge our- 
selves to be ready to stand, or to fali, with it. 
. —Let us see, at least, what Hinduism has to 
substitute for it—Human sacrifices, repre- 
sented as peculiarly costly and acceptable in 
their sacred writings—although now said to be 
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practised no longer—not perchance by force— 
but encouraged under the sanction of self- 
devotion.—‘‘ We know,” said Buchanan, “that 
“we are approaching Juggernaut (and yet we 
“are more than fifty miles from it) by the 
“* human bones which we have seen for some 
“days strewed. by the way.” Good God! 
the blood recoils while the imagination rests 
but for a moment on the frightful seene— 


* The ponderous car rolls on, and crushes all: 
* Through blood and bones it ploughs it’s dreadful path : 
** Groans rise unheard ; the dying cry, 
“ And death and agony 
** Are trodden under foot by yon mad throng, ~' 
** Who follow close, and thrust the deadly wheels along.” 


And this is’ the way the Hindu deity is to be 
propitiated! Or shall we enter yonder grove 
of horror and superstition, falsely called sa- 
cred—and observe the devotees performing 
those various acts of penance, by which heaven, 
as they imagine, is to be secured.  ‘* Animated 
‘by the desire of obtaining that final boon, 
«¢ and fired by all the glorious promises of the 
“‘ Vedas, the patient Hindu smiles amidst un- 
‘‘utterable misery, and exults in every dire 
«« variety of voluntary torture. In the hope of 
‘‘ expiating former crimes by adequate pe- 
. nance, and of regaining speedily that fancied 
“ Elysium, he binds himself to the perform- 
M 2 
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“ance of vows, which make human nature 
‘«‘ shudder, and human reason stagger. He 
“passes whole weeks without the smaliest 
‘nourishment, and ,whole years in painful 
‘vigils. He wanders about naked as he came 
“from the womb of his parent; and _ suffers, 
“‘ without repining, every vicissitude of heat 
«and cold, of driving storm and beating rain. 
«« He stands with his arms crossed above his 
«head, till the sinews shrink, and the flesh 
‘‘ withers away. He fixes his eye upon the 
“burning orb of the sun, till it’s light is ex- 
‘* tinguished, and it’s moisture intirely dried 
“up. It is impossible to read the following 
‘‘ minute description of one of these devotees,” 
says Mr. Maurice, “in the act of stationary 
“penance, as given in the Sacontala, without 
‘‘ shuddering. Every circumstance enume- 
“rated fills the mind with inereasing horror, 
** and freezes the astonished reader to a statue, 
‘almost as immoveable as the suffering peni- 
“tent. Dushmanta asks—‘ Where is the holy 
“retreat of Maricha? Matali replies —A 
“little beyond that grove, where you see a 
‘pious YocErE, motionless as a pollard, holding 
‘his thick bushy hair, and firing his eyes on the 
** solar orb.—Mark, his body is half covered with 
‘a white ant’s edifice, made of raised clay; the 
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“< skin of a snake supplies the place of his sa- 
*“cerdotal thread, and part of it girds his 
‘“‘loms; a number of Anotty plants, encircle and 
“wound his neck, and surrounding birds’ nests, 
“‘ almost cover his shoulders.” —-The infatuated 
disciple replies—“I bow to a man of bis 
‘‘austere devotion.”* Or shall we turn from 
these horrible acts of self-destruction, to cere- 
monies of a different character—so trivial as 
scarcely to be repeated without levity—and 
yet to which almost, or quite, equal advantages 
are attached. The river Ganges is said to wash 
away all sin—because it is believed to have it’s 
first fountain in the paradise of India: and 
thence to descend, from inaccessible moun- 
taims, inscrutably connected with this heaven, 
through what is called the Cow’s Mouth, upon 
Earth. Gunga is the: goddess of the River 
Ganges; and the following are’ passages lite- 
‘rally translated, given to us by Mr.. Ward, 
from that part of their sacred writings which 
regard this goddess. ‘He who thinks upon 
““ Gunga, though he may be eight thousand 
‘miles distant from the river at the time, is 
«« delivered from all his sin, and is entitled to 
“heaven.” ‘If a person think upon Gunga, 


* Sacontala. See also Maurice’s Indian Antiq. vol. V, 
p. 193—195. Southey’s Kehama; vol. I. notes, p. 178, &c. 
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«‘ while he is walking, eating, sitting, sleeping, 
‘« or talking, he will be delivered from the most 
“ heinous offences.” ‘‘ At the hour of death, 
‘if a person think upon Gunga, he will obtain - 
‘‘a place in the heaven of Siva”—one of the 
highest heavens. ‘If a person repeat the 
‘name of Gunga, with the desire of obtaining 
‘‘ heaven, absorption in Brahma, or the merit 
_ of holy actions, he will be put in possession 
“© of the thing he desires.” ‘‘ The same bene- 
‘‘ fits are connected with seeing, touching, 
‘‘ or worshipping Gunga, as follow from re- 
‘“ peating her name. Ifa person, according to 
* “ the regulations of the Shastah, be going to 
‘‘bathe in Gunga, and die on the road, he 
‘‘ shall obtain the same’ benefits as though he 
‘“had actually bathed”—the ceremonies al-- 
luded ‘to are, shaving his head and fasting 
before he sets out, and worshipping five gods, 
of whom the principal are, Siva and Vishnu. 
‘*There are three million five hundred thou- 
‘sand holy places, belonging to Gunga,” (that 
is, places of the river deemed peculiarly sa- 
cred:) ‘‘ the person who looks at Gunga, or 
‘* bathes in this river, will obtain all the fruits 
‘‘ which arise from visiting all these three mil- 
‘‘lion five hundred thousand holy. places.” 
But I am weary of details, as disgusting by 
their puerility, as the former were appalling 
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for their ferocity. Both the one and the other 
might be drawn out to any length; for Hindu- 
ism is full'of them. But there is one which 
must not be overlooked ; because it is connect- 
ed with another doctrine peculiar to that: sys- 
tem. ‘‘ Ifa person visit a holy place, wninten- 
“* tionally and unknowingly, he will become rich 
‘in this world and happy in the next.”* Itis 
also held, that to repeat the Vedas in any 
form, and whether understood, or not, is meri- 
torious. | : : 

This leads to the principle of Merit, as it ex- 
ists in the Hindu Religion—and in a form in 
which, I believe, it is to be found im no other 
system. It is the grand doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, that merit is excluded from all share 
in human salvation. ‘‘ By grace ye are saved, 
‘« through faith, and that not of yourselves; it 
‘‘is the gift of God: not of works, lest any 
‘*man should boast. For we are his work- 
“‘ manship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
«* works, which God hath before-ordained that 
«< we should walk in them.”— Neither can any 
worship be acceptable to God, that is not 
spiritual. ‘In vain do this people draw nigh 
‘‘ unto me with their mouth, and honour me 


* Ward’s Writings, &c. of the Hindoos, Serempore edit. 
4to. vol. IL. p. 243-245, &c. 
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“‘ with their lips, but their hearts are far from 
“me,” But the Hindu not only advances 
merit as a part of his system: but considers 
certain penances and prayers to be so effica- 
cious in themselves, from whatever motive un- 
dertaken, or even if they be known to be 
adopted from the most criminal intentions, and 
for the most evil and destructive purposes, that 
the gods, yea, the Highest, cannot refuse the 
individual practising them whatever he shall 
demand—even to the endangering of his own 
celestial empire. This is a peculiarity of the 
system well-known — because upon it Mr. 
Southey has founded one of the most beautiful 
poems in the English language. It is also 
held, that these merits are transferable. Mr. 
Ward says—‘‘ Throughout the first. three 
‘ Yoogiis, it was in the power of one Hindoo 
‘* to transfer the merit of his works to another, 
“and send him to heaven; and afterwards 
‘“‘ perfoming more meritorious works he went 
“to heaven himself. Vishwamatri, on a. cer- 
‘* tain. occasion, transferred the merit of. his 
‘“works to the hundred sons of a King, who 
‘had been cursed, and fallen into disgrace.” 
Sometimes the gods were threatened, if all 
things did not succeed according to the expec- 
tation of the devotees ; and so powerful were 
the merits of one of these, that it is said, «“ When 
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‘‘ the king got to heaven”—“ Indru could not 
“sit steadily upon his throne, but at Hiirish- 


“« chiindri’s approach was compelled to rise and. 


“‘descend. All the gods stood with awe be- 
“fore this holy king; for his merits when put 
‘‘in the scale, outweighed all theirs; and as 
** the godsascend by merit, they were afraid lest 
‘* they should lose their places.” * It is scarcely 
possible to recount such absurdities with pa- 
tience and gravity.—Yet this is the system, at 
least in it’s popular shape, and general accepta- 
tion, which is supposed, because it contains a 
few sound principles of philosophy, to rival 
Christianity, and set aside it’s pretensions to 
revelation, by advancing claims which some 
have not hesitated to pronounce more than 
equal. It will be said, that Christianity has 
had it’s legends appended to it—but be it re- 
membered that these legends had no counte- 
nance from the system itself. It may be also 
objected, that a doctrine of merit, almost as 
absurd, although not compulsory yet transfer- 
able, has been attached to Christianity. We 


acknowledge it—-but where is the parallel a 


Hinduism shelters this monstrous doctrine as 
just, under the wing of her pretended inspira- 


* Ward’s Writings, &c. of the Hindoos, Serampore edit. 
4to. val. IL. p. 132. 
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tion: Christianity casts out the sentiment, 
when it is attempted to be united with her, 
as spurious and blasphemous. 
 [ will close this Lecture, by laying together 
two descriptions of the Deity, in the grandeur 
of his operations—the one, the most magnifi-— 
cent perhaps to be found in the sacred writings 
of the Hindus—the other extracted from the - 
prophet Habakkuk. In the last, I shall take 
the liberty to. make some few alterations, _ 
principally from Bishop Newcome’s version, 
where the common translation does not appear 
so clearly to express the sense and fulness of - 
the original text. You will also permit me to 
observe, that the Hindu writer had the advan- 
tage of giving full scope to his imagination in 
the ideal descent of Siva ; whereas the prophet 
is confined to facts, which relate to some of the 
operations of Deity in the deliverance of Israel; 
and he evidently refers to the standing still 
of the sun and moon—the dividing of the Red 
Sea—the Shekinah—the giving of the law—the 
death of the firstborn, and other events con- 
nected with their early history. You will then 
determine for yourselves which description 
most consists with the majesty of Deity. 

The coming of Siva is thus given us, by Mr. 
Maurice, from the Siva Purana. “In the 
‘place of the right wheel blazed the suz, in 
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‘the place of the left was the moon; instead 
‘‘ of the brazen nails and bolts, which firmly 
‘* held the ponderous wheels, were distributed 
ss Brahmans on the right hand, and Rishis * on 
** the left ; in lieu of the canopy on the top of - 
“the chariot, was overspread the vault of 
“* heaven; the counterpoise of the wheels was 
**on the East and West, and the four Semordres 
_** were instead of the cushions and bolsters; 
“the four Vedas were placed as the horses of 
“ the chariot, and Saraswati was for.the bell; 
** the piece of wood by which the horses are 
«« driven was the three-lettered A/antra,{ while 
<« Brahma himself was the charioteer, and the 
‘ Nakshatras§ and stars were distributed 
‘about it by way of ornaments. Swmaru was 
‘in the place of a bow, the serpent Seschanaga 
‘was stationed as the string, Vishnu instead 

«© of an arrow, and fire was constituted, it's 
point. Ganges and other rivers were ap- 


wn 


s 


a 


‘< pointed it’s precursors; and the setting out 
_ * of the chariot, with it’s appendages and fur-- 
_ “ niture, one would affirm to be the year of — 
‘‘ twelve months gracefully moving forwards. 
‘© When Siva, with his numerous troops and 


* Offspring of Brahma. + Consort of Brahma. 
t Grand incantation, probably containing the A. U. M. 


§ Lunar mansions. 
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“ prodigious army, was mounted, Brahma drove 
‘« so furiously, that thought itself, which, in it’s 
‘rapid career, compasses heaven and earth, 
«‘ could not keep pace with it. By the motion 
‘‘of the chariot, Heaven and Earth were put 
“into a tremour; and as the Earth was not 
‘able to bear up under this. burden, the Cow 
‘(of the Earth, Kam-deva, took upon itself to 
“‘ support the weight. Siva went with the in- 
“tention to destroy Z'ripur ; * and the multi- 
“‘ tude of Devatas, + and Rishis, and Apsaras, ¢ 
“who waited on his stirrup, opening their 
‘‘ mouths, in transports of joy and praise, ex- 
“claimed, Jaya! Jaya! so that Parvati,§ not 
‘‘ being able to bear his absence, set out to 
‘accompany Siva, and, in an instant, was up 
‘with him; while the light which brightened 
‘‘ on his countenance, on the arrival of Parvati, 
‘“ surpassed all imagination and description. 
‘‘The Genii of the eight regions, armed with 
‘‘all kind of weapons, but particularly with 
“* agnyastra, or fire-darts, like moving moun- 
‘‘ tains, advanced in front of the army ; and 
‘* Indra, || and other Devatas, some of them 


* Either the city T’ripura—or it’s King, who had rendered 
himself formidable to the Gods by his penances. 

t Inferior deities. { Celestial minstrels and dancers. 

§ Consort of Siva. 


\| God of the firmament, the first of the minor deities, 
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“mounted on elephants, some on horses; 
“* others on chariots, or on camels, or buffaloes, 
** were stationed on each side, while all the 
“other order of Devatas, to the amount of 
*“ some dacs, formed the centre. The Munietu- 
** varas, with long hair on their heads, like 
** Saniassis, holding their staves in their hands, 
“danced as they went along; the Syddhyas, 
** who revolve about the heavens, opening their 
**mouths in praise of Siva, rained flowers 
“upon his head; and the vaulted heaven, 
‘‘ which is like an inverted goblet, being ap- 
** pointed in the place of a drum, exalted his 
«dignity, by it’s majestic resounding.” Mr. 
Southey has well remarked, upon this deserip- 
tion, that ‘‘ throughout the Hindu fables, there 
‘is the constant mistake of bulk for sub- 
“limity.”* Let us now listen to the prophet. 

** God came from Teman, and the Holy One 
‘‘from Mount Paran: His glory covered the 
«¢ heavens, and the earth was full of his praise. 
‘* His brightness was as the light. Rays 
‘¢ streamed from his hand, and there was the 
«< hiding-place of his power. Before him went 
«‘ the pestilence, and flashes of fire went forth 
<eafter him. He stood, and measured the 


* Southey’s Curse of Kehama, vol. II. p. 201—203. notes. 
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‘‘ earth—he beheld, and drove asunder the 
‘nations; and the everlasting mountains were 
‘«« scattered, the perpetual hills did bow; his 
ways are everlasting. I saw the tents of 
«« Cushan in affliction: and the curtains of the 
‘land of Midian did tremble. Was the anger 
‘© of Jehovah kindled against the floods? was 
“thy wrath against the rivers? was thine in- 
‘« dignation against the sea? when thou didst 
“ride upon thine horses, and thy chariots of 
‘< salvation ? Thy bow~was made bare, accord- 
‘‘ing unto the oath unto the tribes, even the 
‘‘promise. Thou didst cleave the streams of 
“© the land: The mountains saw this, and were 
“‘in pangs—the overflowing waters. passed 
“away: the deep uttered his voice, and lifted 
“up his hands on high. The sun—the moon, 
“* stood still in their habitation: In light thine 
“arrows went abroad; in brightness, the 
“lightning of thy spear. Thou didst march 
‘through the land in indignation; in wrath 
** didst thou crush the nations. Thou wentest 
< forth for the salvation of thy people, even for 
** the salvation of thine anointed ones. Thou 
““didst wound the head out of the house of the 
‘wicked; thou didst lay bare the foundation 
“to the rock. Thou didst strike throu gh with 
‘* thy rod the head of his villages—they rushed 
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“as a whirlwind to scatter us. Their triumph 
““ would have been to devour the poor secretly. 
“Thou didst march through the sea with thy 
‘“horses—through the heap of mighty wa- 
** ters.” # a 
a ee Se FP 

* Habakkuk iii, $15. 


LECTURE V. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HINDUISM COMPARED 
AS MORAL SYSTEMS. 


: ' 
ROMANS 1. 28. 


And even as they did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge, God gave them over to a re- 
probate mind, to do those things which are not 
convement. 


Turs passage forms a striking illustration of 
the principle advanced at the opening of the 
last Lecture; and which it is necessary to re- 
peat, because, after an appeal to facts but too 
true, the text may be considered as a conclu- . 
sion to the reasoning established upon them. 
The principle to which I allude is this—that 
whatever difficulties may attach themselves to 
a speculative examination of the light and re- 
sponsibility of the Heathen World, itis clear that 
the sentence passes against them, on account 
of their abuse, or neglect, of the knowledge 
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which they actually possessed. Accordingly | 
the apostle says, that “‘when they knew God, 
‘* they glorified him not as God, neither were 
* thankful, but became vain in their imagina- 
“‘ tion, and their foolish heart was darkened.” ” 
,—Here is knowledge neglected, and even op- 
posed; yielding to habits of speculation and 
vice, which have a natural tendency to harden 
‘the heart, and an influence no less pernicious | 
in blinding the understanding: for the con- 
science cannot be resisted, without the reason 
being also misled—and the text proceeds to 
the judicial conclusion—insulted Deity with- 
draws—leaving them to the consequences of 
their own destructive principles. ‘‘ And even 
‘as they did not like to retain God in their 
‘¢ knowledge, God gave them over to a repro- 
‘bate mind, to do those things which are not 
“not convenient.” If the former passage con- 
tained a faithful representation of their prin- 
_ciples—this, but too surely delineates their. 
practice. 

The charge is—that ‘‘ they did not like to retain 
“ God in their knowledge’ —not merely that they 
did not approve* of that which they knew of 
God as proper for the multitude, to whom, 


* ove edoxymacarv—from doxiywalecy—to try metals —con- 
sequently ¢o approve what endures the test, 
N 
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therefore, they both permitted, and bnjeined 
idolatry, which is the sense in which Dr. Mac- © 
knight understands the phrase ; ; nor, that they 
were not solicitous to preserve the knowledge of. 
God, but quitted it in pursuit of their own vain 
imaginations, which is the leading interpreta- 
tion of Dr. Doddridge, and which would only 
extend to their not improving as they ought 
such advantages as they possessed—a charge ~ 
from which none of us are free :—but it appears 
to me, that there was a rooted aversion from 
- God—they did not approve of that which they 
knew of him—it did not accord with their cor- 
rupt inclinations—and they therefore hastened 
to lose sight of a testimony which they “did 
not hke”—in schemes of speculative philoso- 
phy, and practical libertinism. This is the 
charge—they renounced God, and he removed 
from them. Surely, this is the natural import 
of the expression “he gave them over”*; no 
compulsion, physical or moral—no necessity © 
imposed upon them by him—this is the de- 
testable doctrine of the Hindus, to which the 
whole genius, as well as testimony, of’ Chris- 
tianity stands opposed—but a righteous aban- 
donment of them to their own depraved will— 


* qraptowKer. 
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“« He gave them over to.a reprobate mind” *—a 
dead conscience, unsusceptible of impression— 
a blind understanding, incapable of perceiving 
truth—a depraved heart, that could not relish 
it when known—an undiscerning mind—a spirit 
which was their disgrace—and abhorrent in it’s 
propensities to the pure and holy God. Thus 
left to themselves, they proceeded to every ex- 
cess and abomination—habitually “to do,” and 
slavishly to work f, ‘‘ those things which are not 
** convenient”——which are unsuitable to reason— 
contrary to nature—destructive to society— 
and most detestable in themselves.{ Thus a 
righteous God suffers sin to become it’s own 
punishment—and his sentence is but the con- 
firmation of their own choice. It was most 
just—for they dishonoured Deity by an idola- 
try, that imagined the most corrupt passions as 
associated with him—and he left them to the 
tyranny of those vile practices which they had 
dared even to impute to the Holy One, So far 
as we can venture to produce with decency 
evidence upon such a subject—we shall lay 
before you, from the superstition under imme- 
diate consideration, ample testimony both to 
these blasphemous representations of Deity, 


* acokipoy vour. + wovey. { See Doddr. in loc. 
j stile 
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and to the demoralizing effects. which they 
have produced upon the people by whom they 
are adopted. The topic upon which your at- 
tention is now to be engaged, is— 

Curistianity anp Hinpuism COMPARED + 
As Mora Systems. 

You will plainly perceive, in the oiesecutaae 
of these subjects, that there is an intimate con- - 
nexion between the discussions which have 
preceded, and those which yet remain to be 
produced. In’speaking upon the Doctrines of 
Hinduism, it was impossible not to advert to 
it’s Structure; and in regarding it as a Moral 
System, it will be equally impossible not to 
recall both it’s Structure and it’s Doctrines. 
These things are so inseparably and obviously 
associated, that we are under the necessity of 
retreading the same ground. The advantage 
which results from this necessity will be, the 
corroboration of former statements if they have 
been correct; and the detection of error, if any 
mistake has occurred, or if any misrepresenta- 
tion has been made. Between doctrines and 
morals—between principles and practice—there 
must always subsist ‘an indissoluble union. 
And in Hinduism, there is a dreadful agree- 
ment between the ferocity of it’s superstition, 
and the immorality of it’s tendency. What- 
ever incongruity and contradiction may be dis- 
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covered in it’s structure, there is but too sure a 
concord between it’s spirit and it’s influence. 
Fairly to compare Christianity and Hinduism 
as Moral Systems, it will be necessary to-look 
_at them respectively in this twofold point of 
viev 
the effects produced by them. 

First, Laws and Precepts—must be the sub- 
jects of careful and impartial examination, 

_ When Taheite was first discovered, we were 
charmed with the accounts transmitted to us 
of the Island and of it’s inhabitants. The one 
was represented as the garden of Eden, and 
the others as almost in a state of primeval in 
nocence. The dreams of philosophy seemed 
to be realized; and the imaginations of poets — 
to be embodied. The golden age returned 
upon the world in these far-distant retreats ; 
and they appeared to be cut off from con- 
tinents to escape the vices of society. Mild, 
benevolent, pure—their temperature seemed 
to participate the charms of the climate, and 
of the luxuriant and beautiful scenery around 
them. Such was the discovery of fancy—but 
‘what did the fact prove ?-—That the estimate of 
the soil was far more accurate than that of the 
mind—that while the earth spontaneously pours 
forth the richés of Divine liberality—the spirit 
of the inheritors of that delightful country was 
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a moral wilderness. The rose and the myrtle 
were upon the ground, but the thorn and the 
brier were in the bosom. It was soon disco- 
vered that those overshadowing and majestic 
groves were devoted to nameless crimes—that 
these eulogized Islanders were enslaved by the 
most corrupt and brutal passions—that paren- 
tal feeling was extinguished even in the heart 
of the mother—that the most cruel animosities 
amongst them burned with the most inextin- 
guishable fury, and that nothing could assuage 
them but blood—blood shed under circum- © 
stances of ingenious cruelty invented and exe- 
cuted by the most deadly revenge—and that 
between infanticide and war, the population of 7 
this boasted Elysium was fast hastening to 

utter extinction. All this is but the old and 
true history of human nature, under the domi- 

nion of it’s uncontrolled corruptions. And the 

successful remedy applied to it has been the 

renewing and healing influence of Christianity. 
The growth of this transforming principle was 

so slow, after it’s first plantation in this en- 

chanting spot, that full time was given to the 

world to know and to shudder at the enormi- 

ties which had been so carefully concealed, or so 

strangely overlooked, and which it was about to 

cure—so that the change which it has, at length, 

actually effected, cannot be deemed other than 


‘ 
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‘“‘ the finger of God”-—and furnishes an ure. 
sistible demonstration of the Divine origin of 
that system by the instrumentality of which. it 
has been produced. 

The same thing obtains in respect of India. 
We have heard much, and read much, of the 
amiable tenderness of the Hindu, inculcated by 
his religion--in which are to be found the 
purest philosophical principles, allied, indeed, 
with some few practical absurdities; but that 
he is the most mild and inoffensive of human 
beings, whom it is a pity to disturb in his 
dream of superstition, and might prove mis- 
chievous to provoke by assailing his religious 
prejudices. The earlier accounts of Hindostan 
-assure us—that “his manners are gentle, his 
‘* happiness consists in the solaces of a domes- 
** tic life; to which, sufficiently inclined by the 
‘« climate, he is obliged by his religion, which 
*‘esteems matrimony a duty indispensable in 
‘“ every man who does not quit the world to 
‘« unite himself to God: such is their phrase. 
«< Although permitted by his religion, according 
‘to the example of his gods, to have several, 
«‘he is seldom the husband of more than one 
«‘ wife; and this is of a decency of demeanour, 
‘* of a solicitude in her family, and of a fidelity 
«to her vows, which might do honour to human 
‘nature in the most civilized countries. His 
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‘‘ amusements consist in going to his Pagoda, 
“in assisting at religious shows, in fulfilling a 
‘‘ variety of ceremonies prescribed to him on 
‘all occasions, by the Brahman; for, subject 
“to a thousand lapses from the ideas he has 
‘‘adopted of impurity, the Indian is always 
“‘ offending his gods, who are not to be ap- 
‘ peased_ till their priest is satisfied.”—“ No- 
‘thing seems to have been wanting to the 
if happiness of this nation, but that others - 
“should have looked on them with the same 
“‘ indifference with which they regard the rest 
‘of the world.”* In this state of harmless 
tranquillity India was said to slumber, and 


Christianity. was solemnly charged not to 


awaken her out of her sleep. But even under 
this favourable and partial delineation, some 
lurking evils were to be detected. It was _ 


seen that the corrupt example of the gods was 


influencing domestic morals —and that the 
whole system of their religion discovered itself 
to be a system_of priestcraft; the god being 
propitiated only as the priest was paid. Time 
has drawn aside this veil also; and a further 
acquaintance with Hinduism, has enabled us 
more distinctly to perceive it’s real character. 


* Orme’s Hist. of the Milit. Trans. of the British Nation 
in Indostan, vol. I. p-. 6 and 7. 
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The institutions about to be presented to you, 
with their necessary results, will disperse this » 
fairy vision—and shew India to be, as was 
Taheite, a garden of sweets in external situa- 
_ tion, but a frightful desert in mental and moral 
degradation. The same remedy must be for 
both—and already is beginning to effect a cure 
in India also. The influences of Christianity 
are even now felt in these extensive regions ; 
and afford a pledge of the spiritual renovation, 
which must succeed. ‘‘ The wilderness, and 
“« the solitary place, shall be glad for them; and 
‘‘ the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the 
‘rose. It shall blossom abundantly, and re- 
** joice even with joy and singing; the glory of 
‘«*« Lebanon shall be given unto it, the excellency 
‘‘ of Carmel and Sharon; they shall see the 
«< glory of the Lord, and the excellency of our 
“God.” ‘‘ Instead of the thorn shall come up 
«the fir-tree, and instead of the brier shall 
‘‘ come up the myrtle-tree: and it shall be to 
«‘ the Lord for a name, and for an everlasting 
« sion, that shall not be cut off.” * 

In proceeding to examine the laws and _ pre- 
cepts of the Hindus, for the purpose of com- 
paring them with those of Christianity—we 
shall not lay stress upon suchas are local, and 


* Is, xxxv. 1 & 2. and.lv. 13. 
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which appear to originate in climate, or in cus- 
toms dictated by circumstances peculiar to 
every country. We could not be qualified to 
judge accurately of the necessity and propriety 
of such institutions. Many of the religious 
ceremonies of the East are evidently superin- 
duced by considerations of health and comfort, 
Such are the frequent ablutions which are there 
practised—and the almost total abstinence from 
all strong liquors and even animal food.—We 
may even admit, without destroying the typi- 
cal import which they might have, that the 
Mosaic injunctions to abstain from the flesh of 
particular animals, and the ceremonial wash- 
ings commanded, bore respect to the physical 
benefit of the people upon whom they were so 
strictly enjoined. Indeed, to extend the prin- 
ciple to it’s noble and legitimate aim, we shall 
find, that whatever is made binding upon us, is 
for our sakes—that it js paternal goodness ren- 
dering obligatory that which is salutary—and 
_ that it is laid upon us as a duty, only that we 
may not neglect or despise our privilege. The 
principles to be examined are general, and such — 
as regard man as man, and not man as the inha- 
bitant of a particular country. This must espe- 
cially obtain, in reference to morals, which can 
be subject to no arbitrary enactments, or secta- 
rian peculiarities, but must proceed upon the 
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principles of eternal right and justice, and are 
therefore necessarily immutable—the same in 
every country, in every age, and under’ all 
possible circumstances. The peculiar state of 
society, in certain nations, at certain periods, 
may require specific and correspondent enact- 
. ments; but even then, it is but an adaptation 
of form to existing circumstances, and a parti- 
cular application of the common principle, that 
arises.—The character of morality is the same, 
_ amidst the frozen horrors of the polar circles, 
and under the scorching heat of the vertical 
sun. The institutions which approach most 
nearly this eternal and immutable standard of 
—rectitude—which is not peculiar to climate or 
country, but is the common property of man, 
and which constitutes the law of his being— 
must be allowed to have the best claims to be 
considered a revelation from God—the parent, 
the sovereign, the legislator, and the judge 
of all. 

When we compare the civil and relative laws 
of Christianity and of Hinduism, we shall dis- 
cover some points of agreement. The laws of 
Moses and of Hindostan present, in many 
cases, features of resemblance in precept and 
custom; but in other cases, differ widely. 
We may suppose this to happen, because in 
some instances the Sacred Scriptures record 
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Eastern habits and manners, which were, 
therefore, common to the Jews—no reasons 
existing for their prohibition, no unnecessary 
distinction was made between them, and other 
bordering nations—that the line of demarca- 
tion when it was established, might be the 
more conspicuous: in other instances, positive 
and inspired laws are presented, distinguished 
‘by their perfection, and peculiar in their cha- 
~yacter. Resemblances may be traced alike in 
religious rites and in civil enactments. The 
scape-horse of the Hindus, driven with execra- 
tion into the desert, and supposed to be loaded 
with the sins of the nation, is evidently a tra- 
dition, and imitation, of the scape-goat. That 
a brother shall marry the widow of a deceased 
brother, was part of the original law of India, 
now become obsolete. The enactment, ‘ that 
«* with whatever limb an offence is committed, 
‘that limb shall the king amputate, for the 
‘¢ prevention of similar crimes ”—accords with 
the Mosaic law—< Eye for eye, tooth for 
“* tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning 
“for burning, stripe for stripe, life for life.” 
Jesus softens this code—not as imputing injts- 
tice to it, but inculcating upon his disciples a 
spirit of forgiveness peculiar to Christianity. 
It is not improbable that the trial by watery 
ordeal in the Hindu codes, bears reference to 
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the waters of jealousy appointed in the Mosaic 
law, for the detection of adultery, or the ac- 
quittal of the party accused. The observances 
prescribed as to ablutions—as to animals clean 
and_unclean—as to defilement and purifications 
--—against men-stealing—respecting the Brah- | 
minical duties, as compared with the Levitical 
—present some striking resemblances to the 
laws of Moses. In all these agreements for the 
most part in-external ceremonies, the scriptural _ 
institutions will be distinguished by their sim- 
plicity and evident propriety—-the Hindu code, 
by it’s complex ceremonies, needless austeri- 
ties, and frivolous puerilities. The owners of 
animals are held ‘‘ responsible for all mischiefs 
** done by them, and subjected to heavy fines 
“for their want of attention to them.” This 
Indian enactment agrees also with the prescrip- - 
tion of the Bible. ‘‘ The blind, the lame, the 
‘¢ deaf, the unfortunate of all descriptions must 
‘«‘ be respected in the public streets, and have 
«< the way left clear for them.”* On this head 
Moses lays down similar injunctions. But 
usury is allowed, under certain restrictions, 
which is absolutely forbidden by Moses; and 
above all, the female character is enslaved-and 
degraded, which is so protected and elevated 
by Christianity. Menu says—‘‘ Hear now the 


* Maurice’s Indian Antiq. vol. VIL. p. 325—334. 
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«Jaws concerning women. By a girl, or by a 
«* young woman, or by a woman advanced in 
*‘ years, nothing must be done, even in her own 
‘* dwelling-place, according to her mere plea- 
«sure: In childhood must a female be de- 
‘pendent on her father; in youth, on her 
‘husband; her lord being dead, on her sons; 
«¢ if she have no sons, on the near kinsman of her 
“husband ; if he left no kinsmen, on those of 
‘«‘her father; if she have no paternal kinsmen, 
* on the sovereign: a woman must never seek 

* independence.” ‘‘No sacrifice is allowed 
to women apart from their husbands—no 
‘religious rite.”—‘* Though imobservant of 
*‘ approved usages, or enamoured of another 
woman, or devoid of good qualities, yet a 
‘‘ husband must constantly be revered as a 
** god, by a virtuous wife.” One can scarcely 
suppress a smile, on the article of purification, 
to remark the strange assemblage of things for 
which one and the same ablution is prescribed ; 
as though they were equal in themselves— 
although some are moral, and others merely 
ceremonial. ‘ Having slumbered — having 
‘sneezed, having eaten, having spitten, having 
“told untruths, having drunk water, and going 
“to read the sacred books—let him, though 
** pure, wash his mouth.” * 


* Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. VII. p. 268, 269, Instit. of Menu. 
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We can feel no reluctance in comparing 
these laws, both in their points of agreement 
and of dissimilarity, with those recorded in the 
Scriptures. ‘If thou lend money to any of 
*‘my people that is poor by thee, thou shalt 
** not be to him as an usurer, neither shalt thou 
“Jay upon him usury. If thou at all take thy 
‘‘neighbour’s raiment to pledge, thou shalt 
*‘ deliver it unto him by that the sun goeth 
** down: for that is his covering only; it is his 
*‘ raiment for his skin: wherein shall he sleep? 
and it shall come to pass, when he crieth 
*« unto me, that I will hear: for [ am gracious.” 
Hinduism condemns the widow to perish with 
her husband, or to live in neglect—Revelation 
protects and consoles her. ‘‘ Ye shall not 
‘‘ afflict any widow, or fatherless child. If 
«thou afflict them in any wise, ‘and they cry 
«* at all unto me, | will surely hear their cry ; 
*¢ and my wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill 
‘* you with the sword: and -your wives shall be 
“widows, and your children fatherless.”* 
‘What an awful sanction have all these laws, 
when God makes himself known as the legis- 
lator—when he fills every place with his pre- 
sence—when he takes the ultimate trial of 
every cause to his own tribunal—when he 


* Exod. xxl. 25—27, 22—24. 
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clothes the enactments essential to the pre- 
servation and’ harmony of society with his’ 
own sovereign authority! Listen to a few 
of the laws so impressively promulgated, 
and guarded by sanctions so solemn.— 
«Thou shalt not raise a false report; put 
‘not thine hand with the wicked to be an 
“ unrighteous witness. Thou shalt not follow 
‘‘a multitude to do evil: neither shalt thou 
‘speak in a cause to decline after many to 
“wrest judgment.” The word rendered many, 
signifies also great ; and perhaps the preferable 
translation, as determined by the context is— 
that of Dr. Geddes—*‘ Ye shall not be retain- 
“ ers of the great for the purpose of doing evil; 
“nor, having to answer in any cause, shall ye 
** lean to the side of the great, so as to swerve 
-** from the truth :”* it follows, ‘‘ Neither shalt 
‘“* thou countenance a poor man in his cause” 
—that is, ye shall not shew any partiality.even” 
to a poor man. And this rendering accords 
with a parallel passage in the same inspired’ 
code—** Ye shall do no -unrightéousness in 
‘judgment: thou shalt not respéct the person 
‘of the poor, nor honour the person of the 
“mighty: but in righteousness shalt thou 
“‘judge thy neighbour.”+ As no partiality 


* This is also the translation of Houbigant.—See Geddes 


in loc. t Lev. xix. 15. 
: 
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was to-be shewn to the poor—so no injustice 
. must be done to him—‘ Thou shalt not wrest 
** the judgment of the poor in his Gause. Keep 
** thee far from a false matter; and the inno- 
*‘ cent and the righteous slay thou not: for I 
“ will not justify the wicked”—that is, I will . 
not acquit him—I will surely require his ini- 
quity at his hand. <“ And thou shalt take no 
*« gift; for the gift blindeth the wise, and per- 
-  verteth the words of the righteous. Also, 
“thou shalt not oppress a stranger: for ye 
*« know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were 
‘« strangers in the land of Egypt.” * There is 
a tone of feeling in these laws which speaks to 
the heart—and speaks no less to the origin of 
them ; such just and equal—such mererful and - 
compassionate precepts, must come down from 
the Father of Mercies—they are streams of 
righteousness, benevolence, and sympathy, 
which may be easily and satisfactorily traced 
to the Fountain of our Being. Far be it from 
us to deny, that there are many wise, and 
good, and equitable, and compassionate enact- 
ments in the Hindu code—but they all want 
that grandeur of legislative authority, and that 
touch of human sympathy, which are so con- 
spicuous in the Mosaic and the Christian laws. 


* Exodus xxiii. 1—3, and 6—9. 
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The contrast between the systems is very evi- 
dent in their respective treatment of the pea- 
santry. ‘It has been said that “a liberal cast 
of sentiment” may be observed in the Indian 
Jurisprudence, in the allotment of punishments 
and fines, according “ to the degree of know- 
‘ledge and improvement supposed to be at- 
“ tained by each, and therefore rendering their 
‘“‘ offences proportionably heinous or miti- 
“gated. It is,” says Mr. Maurice, “ on the 
“subject of theft, a subject which so con- 
*< stantly occurs, that we are unavoidably led 
“to conjecture that the great mass of the 
*«« Hindus are'less strictly honest in their deal- 
“ings, than they are, by some travellers, re- 
“‘ presented.” This is past conjecture; and the 
cause may be unfolded hereafter. The follow- 
ing are the enactments which are thus intro- 
duced as most laudably equitable. <If a 
« Sudra, * one of the lowest of the four classes” 
—(for there is a degradation even in this lowest 
class, which we must soon bring before you) — 
‘** commits a robbery, he shall pay eight times 
“as much as he stole.” This law of. restitu- 
tion is evidently better calculated to answer 
the end of punishment, which is reformation— 
and to secure the rights of society — than 


* &° Sooder.” 
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banishment, which may demoralize—or espe- 
cially death, which must cut off all hope of 
future benefit to the country from the indi- 
vidual, and at once plunges him into all the 
infinite issue of an eternal destiny.—<‘ If a 
** Vaisya,* he shall pay sixteen times as much; 
“if a Cshatriya, + he shall pay a fine of thirty- 
*“two times as much:—if he be a common 
** Brahman, he shall pay sixty-four times as 
“much ;—if he be a Brahman of extensive 
“knowledge, he shall pay one hundred times 
‘<as much ;—if he bea Brahman of the highest 
** class, he shall be fined one hundred and 
*‘twenty times as much.”{ This is well as 
far as it goes; and deserves the eulogy pro- 
nounced upon it, as an equitable distribution 
of fines. But to what does this boasted equity 
reach? Only to the mitigation of punishment 
by:amercement. Where are the rights of the 
Sudra? what privileges—nay, what protection 
has he? They are extinguished in his very 


Bice.” 

+ “ Khettri.” These alterations are made to preserve so 
far as possible uniformity of: orthography—and the above is 
Sir W. Jones’s mode of spelling the titles in his translation 
of the Instit. of Menu, from which Mr. Maurice extracts. 

t Maurice’s Ind. Antiq. vol. VII. p. 334, 335. Sir W. 
Jones’s Works, vol. VIL. p. 385. Transl. of the Instit. of 
Menu, chap. vili- throughout. 
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birth. Proceeding from the feet of Brahma, 
he was born a slave—having no property, but 
such as his master may seize and-dispose of— 
having no rights in society—having no hope of 
rising above his grovelling station—his most 
meritorious action is said to be serving the 
other three classes—and the books which they _ 
call sacred, in which therefore they believe is 
to be found the way of salvation, are never to 
be unlocked to him. All knowledge is stu- 
diously and irrevocably withheld from him - 
—and the stamp of physical, mental, and 
moral degradation is upon him for ever. ‘“‘A 
‘«* Brahman must never read the Veda in 

‘the presence of a Sudra.” ‘‘ Let him not 
“give advice to a Sudra, nor what remains 
‘‘ from his table, nor clarified butter of which 
' “part has been offered to the Gods; nor let 
“« him give spiritual counsel to such a man, nor 
‘inform hin personally of the legal expiation 
‘‘of his sin.” Should this unhappy being, 
impelled by his anxiety to know what is con- 
tained in these writings held to be sacred, pre- 
sume to inspect them—this is his punishment 
—‘ If a Sudra read the Shastah, or the Pur- 
‘ana, to a Brahman, let the magistrate heat 
“some bitter oil, and pour it into his mouth.” 
But this, it may be thought, is to punish his 
presumption in reading to a Brahman.—No, 


{ 
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the crime is approaching these writings at all: 
for it is added—“ If a Sudra listen to the Shas- - 
“tah, then the oil, heated as before, shall be 

“poured into his ear, and argeez and wax 
‘« shall be melted together, and the orifices of 
‘« his ears shall be stopped up therewith.” Nor 
is this the severest penalty. ‘If a Sudra 
*“‘ performs worship, and the yog, the ma- 
‘« gistrate shall put him to death, or fine him 
“two hundred astruphies.” ‘If he get by 
“heart the beids of the Shastah, the magis- 
“trate shall put him to death.”* And these 
are the enactments of a code which gives such 
supreme honour to the priesthood that it affirms 
—‘*No greater crime is known on earth than 
‘slaying a Brahman; and the king, therefore, 
“must not even form in his mind an idea of 
« killing a priest.” And this too is said, upon 
the supposition that the Brahman has been 
‘convicted of all possible crimes”—for this is 
the language of the law itself. But there isa 
condition below even the Sudra; it is that of 
the unfortunate Chandala. ‘‘The abode” of 
these outcasts ‘‘must be out of town. They 
«must not have the use of an intire vessel ; 
“‘ their sole wealth must be dogs and asses.. 
«« Their clothes must be the mantles of the de- 


* Dr. Priestley’s Instit. 136, 137. 
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“ceased, their dishes for food broken pots, 
‘ their ornaments rusty iron. Continually must 
“they roam from place to place. Let no man 
‘“‘ who regards his duty, religious or civil, hold 
“any intercourse with them. Let their con-. 
‘«« nexions be confined to themselves, and their 
“ marriages only between equals.” ‘‘ Let food 
“be given to them in potsherds, but not by 
‘“‘ the hands of the giver, and let them not walk 
“by night in a city ora town. By day they 
“may walk about for the purpose of work, 
 « distinguished by the King’s badges, and they 
‘‘ shall carry out the corpses of every one who 
«dies without kindred. Such .is the fixed 
“rule. They shall always kill those who are 
“ to be slain by, the sentence of the law, and 
‘‘by royal warrant, and let them take the 
‘‘ clothes of the slain, and their ornaments.” * 
Let it be remembered, that this is a state in- 
duced by no crime, but in which they have the 
misfortune to be born, under arbitrary divisions 
in society, which with a refinement of cruelty, 
unknown in other countries, cuts off for ever the 
hope of any amelioration of condition’: for itis — 
stated, in so many words, in the Institutes of 
Menu—that “ A Sudra, although emancipated 
‘“ by his master, is not released from a state of 


* Dr. Prieseley ut sup. p. 133, 134. 
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servitude; for of a state which is natural to 
“him, by whom can he be divested?” What 
a contrast does this arbitrary code present, to 
the noble equality of man, constantly affirmed 
in the Scriptures, while the distinctions and 
harmonies of society are carefully balanced 
and preserved! ‘* The poor shall never cease 
“« out of the land”—therefore an express provi- 
sion is made for them.* <‘* And when ye reap 
**the harvest of your land, thou shalt not 
“wholly reap the corners of thy field, neither 
“shalt thou gather the gleanings. of thy har- 
“vest. And thou shalt not glean thy vineyard; 
“‘ neither shalt thou gather every grape of thy 
*‘ vineyard; thou shalt leave them for the poor 
“and stranger: I am the Lord your God.’”— ~ 
“The rich and the poor meet together—the - 
«« Lord is the maker of them all.”—‘* Have we 
‘¢ not all one father? Hath not one God created 
“us?” God is no respecter of persons.” 
These are cpnceptions and sentiments worthy 
the Father of the Human Race. And what a 
striking opposition to the proud, unfeeling 
withdrawment of the Hindu, from the poor 
Stidra and Chandala, enjoined by his religious 
laws, is the admonition of St. James—‘‘ My 
“« brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus 


* Lev. xix. 9, 10. 
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«‘ Christ, the Lord of Glory, with respect of 


| “« persons. For if there come unto your as- 


“‘sembly-a man with a gold ring, in goodly 
‘apparel; and there come in also a poor man 
‘in vile raiment; and ye have respect to him 
“« that weareth the gay clothing, and say unto 
«him, Sit thou here in a good place; and say 


“to the poor, Stand_thou there, or sit here. 


‘under my footstool: Are ye not then partial 
‘in yourselves, and are become judges of evil 


“ thoughts? Hearken, my beloved brethren, 


“Hath not God chosen the poor of this 
‘* world, rich in faith, and. heirs of the kingdom 
‘‘ which he hath promised to them that love 
““him?”* Yes—and while the Scriptures are as 
free to the peasant as to the prince—to the poor 
as to the rich—to the ignorant as to the philo- 
sopher—before all, and all alike, the path of 
life lies open—it is promised that ‘the way- 
‘faring man, though a fool, shall not err 
“therein.” 

The preceptive and personal parts of the Hindu 
Code, are such as might be expected from 
their civil and relative institutions. Revenge is 
encouraged; and enters into the most sacred 


, 


rites of religion. ‘A Prince may sacrifice his 


‘enemy, having first invoked the ax with holy 


* James u,-1—35; 
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ss texts, by substituting a buffalo or goat, éalling 
“ the victim by the name of the enemy through- 
“out the whole ceremony. Having secured 
“< the victim with cords, and also with sacred 
** texts, let him strike off the head, and present 
“it to Devi, with all due care. Let him make 
‘¢ these sacrifices in proportion to the increase 
‘or decrease of his enemies, lopping off the 
‘< heads of victims for the purpose of bringing 
** destruction on his foes, infusing, by holy 
“texts, the soul of the enemy into the body of 
“the victim, which will, when immolated, de- 
‘« prive the foe of life also. Let him first say, 
<< O Goddess of horrid form, O Chédndict! eat, 
- devour, such a one, my enemy. O consort 
‘* of fire! salutation-to fire! This is the enemy 
‘‘who has done me mischief, now personated 
“by an animal: destroy him, O Mahamari! 
‘« Spheng! Spheng! eat, devour.” ‘Let him 
«then place flowers upon the victim’s head. 
«« The victim’s blood must be presented with 
“the Mdntré of two syllables.” But this 
horrid privilege is not restricted to the prince— 
«« On the autumnal Meha Navami, or when the 
‘moon is in the lunar mansion Scanda, or Bi- 
«« shaca, let a figure be made, either of barley- 
“meal or earth, representing the person with 
«< whom the sacrificer is at variance, and the head 
“of the figure be struck off; after the usual 
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“ texts have been used, the following text is 
“‘to be used in invoking an ax on the occa- 
“ sion: ‘ Effuse, effuse blood; be terrific, be 
‘terrific; seize, destroy, for the love of 
«« Ambicd, the’ head of this enemy.’ Having 
‘ struck off the head, let him present it, using 
«the texts laid down for the occasion.”* O 
let us turn from these horrid ceremonies, so 
justly entitled «« The Sanguinary Chapter,”—to 
another Legislator, and another code of laws!’ 
« Tf,” said the Blessed Jesus, ‘‘ thou bring thy 
«< sift to the altar, and there rememberest that 
‘“‘thy brother hath aught against thee, Leave 
“there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
“ way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
‘« then come and offer thy gift.” + <I say unto 
ou you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse _ 
“you, do good to them that hate you,. and 

‘pray for them which despitefully use and 

‘‘ persecute you; that ye may be the children | 
“of your Father who is in heaven: for he 
“‘ maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
‘‘ good, and sendeth rain on the just, and on 

‘the unjust.” So said his apostles, who im-. 
bibed his spirit—‘‘ Dearly beloved, avenge not 
“yourselves, but rather give place to wrath; 

‘“‘ for it is written, Vengeance is mine; J will 


* As, Res. vol. V. p. 386. 389. 
t Matt. v. 23, 24. 44, 45. 
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“repay, saith the Lord. Therefore if thine 
“enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
“him drink: for in so doing, thou shalt heap 
“* coals of fire on his-head. Be not overcome 
** of evil,, but overcome evil with good.”* So 
said the Jewish monarch, the wisest man who 
ever lived.t| Such also were the enactments of 
the Jewish law, extending beyond the person 
, of an enemy even to his property. ‘“‘ If thou 
“‘ meet thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, 
** thou shalt surely bring it back to him again. ’ 
“If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee 
‘« lying under his burden, and wouldest forbear 
“‘to help him—thou shalt surely help with 
“him.” ‘Thou shalt not hate thy brother 
“‘in thine heart: thou shalt’ in any wise re- 
« buke thy neighbour, and not suffer sin upon 
‘him. Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any 
-‘ orudge against the children of thy people;. 
~ © but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: 
“Tam the Lord.”{ We-have seen sufficient of 
the Laws and Precepts of Hinduism to be 
satisfied that the intended comparison with 
Christianity has become a most impressive 
contrast ; and after the examination of these 
principles, your attention need not be long con- 
- fined to 


* Rom. xii. 19—21. + Prov. xxv. 21, 22. 


* Exod. xxiii. 4, 5.. Ley. xix. 17, 18. 
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Secondly, Morals and Manners. 


The influence which might be eapected from the ~ 


constitution of Hinduism, too surely prevails. 


The Civil code is strictly allied with religious — 


ceremonies—and the trifling or sanguinary 
character of the last, blemishes and warps the 
former. It isa pernicious superstition wronging 
the individual and desolating society. Can 
the Sudra, or the Chandala, cast out, pro- 
scribed, abhorred—escape the dire effects of 
such treatment ?—must not the very spirit and 
conscience be debased?. Every motive to 
morals withdrawn, even every instruction with- 
held, and every aspiration to religious duty 
repressed and punished, what can they be but 


hateful in themselves, and hating the whole- 
human race? Nor can the influence of sucha — 


cruel system be less unfavourable to the better 
feelings of all other classes of Indian society. 
What must be the effect of such arbitrary dis- 
tinctions upon the character of a native, bred 
up in all the bitterness of these prejudices, 
when they could act upon the mind of a British 
officer, a gentleman, a scholar, a man of hu- 
mane habits, born and educated in a land of 
hberty—and with all the mental elevation of a 
free man—relative to a class less degraded than 
that of the Chandala.—Yet he tells us, that his 


,. » 
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‘Yesidence among these people had so far inocu- 
lated him with their baneful prejudices, that, 
on one occasion, when he was almost perishing 
for thirst, in that scorching climate, and. had 
implored a little water to save him from dying, 
—it was offered to him by a young woman— 
and as he was about to raise the pitcher to his 
lips, her husband interposed, with shame and 
humility, tellmg him she was a Chumar, consi- 
dered among the Hindus as a base tribe—and 
in that extremity, he declined the draught, and 
dragged on, at the hazard of his life, to seek it 
elsewhere.* If such emotions could be pro- 
duced in the heart of an Englishman, in the 
first class of society, what must be the influ- 
ence of such a system upon the natives? We 
are little aware of the power of those preju- 
dices. which we habitually live under—and 
those at a distance, and under other circum- 
stances, can scarcely imagine the extent of 
their domination. 

Revenge, associated. with religious rites,’ is 
pursued even after death, so far as imprecations 
can reach; and this too on the part of a wife 
towards her husband. Could it be otherwise, 
- with such a religious code? When we read in 


* Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, p. 364. See algo Note f. at 
the end. 
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‘«‘ the sanguinary chapter,” such a sentiment as | 
this—‘* By a human sacrifice, attended by the 
«« forms laid down, Devi is pleased one thou- 
«sand years, and by a pacrEas of three men, 
““ one hundred thousand years ’’—“‘ an oblation 
‘© of blood which has been rendered pure by 
“ holy texts, is equal to ambrosia; the head 
“and flesh also afford much delight to the 
“« goddess Chindicé.”* Who can be astonished 
at ferocity. of character following? Who can. 
be surprised at religious suicide, now human 
sacrifice is generally discontinued? And this 
is the mild Hindu too, so tender over ‘‘all 
‘‘ sentient beings”—and so averse from the 
shedding of blood! | 
In fact, as Mr. Maurice justly ae ee ‘* the 
- «whole series of dreadful penances above de- 
‘scribed, in reading which the mind is filled 
‘‘witn alternate indignation and horror, is 
‘‘ nothing more than the relics of a vast system 
‘of sanguinary superstition, which, from 
‘“‘ whatever quarter derived, is equally insult- 
‘“‘ ing to the Deity and destructive to his crea- 
“tures. True religion, the religion which 
‘“‘ Christianity aims to establish in the world, 
‘“‘impresses the mind with sentiments widely 


* Asiat. Res. vol. V. p. 372, 373. For general ceremo- 


 \Mles, see p. 345—391. 
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‘* different from these; exalted Benevolence, 
“tender Sympathy, and generous Compassion: 
*“ it inculcates not an arrogant and presumptu- 
“* ous spirit to dare, but a humble and resigned 
** spirit to endure, the evils allotted to the pre- 
‘“ sent state; a state which, though a state of 
‘* probation, has it’s social pleasures as well 
‘as it’s distracting cares, and in which, while 
“we are taught to bear the latter with be- 
‘‘ coming fortitude, we are permitted to enjoy 
“the former with hearts overflowing with be- 
_“neficent affections to our: fellow-creatures 

“and ‘fervent gratitude to the Almighty 
“* Donor! * . 

The effects actually produced agree with these 
clear inferences.. And here I am utterly at a 
loss how to proceed. What must be the im- 
moral influence of that superstition, when we 
_ dare not admit the detail in a Christian as- 
sembly? When the worship of God is con- 
nected with acts of obscenity not to be re- 
peated—and the practice so corresponds with 
the rite, that we must not be required to 
state our evidence to these facts? Suffice it 
to say as to the practical result, that when a 
learned Brahman had been taught to read over 
the first chapter of the epistle to the Romans— 


* Indian Antiq. vol. V. p. 321, 322. 
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the reasoning of which led to the conclusion 
of our text, he sighed, and observed how truly 
it painted the moral state of India! In place 
of all the impurities associated with Hindu 
worship—and their debasing and horrible influ- 
ence upon the minds of the worshippers—I shall 
extract Dr. Buchanan’s account of part of the 
worship of Juggernaut-—because of it’s fidelity, 
written as it was immediately after he was an 
eye-witness of the revolting festival—and _be- 
cause it is expressed in language as decent as 
could be commanded: on such an occasion. 
He says—‘ I have returned home from wit- 
’ nessing a scene which [ shall never forget. 
“« At twelve o'clock of this day, being the great 
‘* day of the feast, the Moloch of Hindostan was 
« brought, out of his temple amidst the acclama- 
*« tions of hundreds of thousands of his wor- 
‘« shippers. When the idol was placed on his 
‘* throne, a shout was raised by the multitude, © 
‘** such as [had never heard before. It continued 
© equable for a few minutes, and then gradually 
“died away. After a short interval of silence, 
“a murmur was heard at a distance; all eyes 
““ were turned towards the place, and, behold, 
“a grove advancing. A body of men, having 
“green branches, or palms, in their hands, ap- 
‘proached with great celerity. The people 
‘“‘ opened a way for them; and when they had 


ro} 
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“come up to the throne, they fell down before 
**him that sat thereon, and worshipped. And 
“the multitude again sent forth a voice ‘ like 
“the sound of a great thunder.’ But the 
“* voices I now heard, were not those of melody | 
“* or of joyful acclamation; for there is no har-_ 
** mony in the praise of Moloch’s worshippers. 
“Their number indeed brought to my mind 
“the countless multitude of the Revelations ; 
“but their voices gave no tuneful hosanna or 
* hallelujah; but rather a yell of approbation, 
“united with a kind of hissing applause. I 
“‘ was at a loss how to accouut for this latter 
“noise, until I was directed to notice the 
“women; who emitted a sound lke that of 
“ whistling, with the lips circular, and the 
‘tongue vibrating: as if a serpent would 
“speak by their organs, utterimg human 
**sounds.. The throne of the idol was placed 
‘ona stupendous car, or tower, about sixty 
‘feet in height, resting on wheels which in- 
“dented the ground deeply, as they turned 
“slowly under the ponderous machine. At- 
«< tached to it were six cables, of the size and 
«« length of a ship’s cable, by which, the people 
«« drew it along. Upon the tower were the 
_ © priests, and satellites of the idol, surrounding 
“his throne. The idol is a block of wood, 
“having a- frightful visage painted black, with 
, P 
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«a distended mouth of a bloody colour. His 
‘“arms are of ,gold, and he is dressed in 
© gorgeous apparel.” ———‘‘ I went on in the 
“ procession, close by the tower of Moloch; 
‘“which, as it was drawn with difficulty, 
“ ¢erated on it’s many wheels harsh thunder.’ 
«© After afew minutes it stopped ; and now the 
“worship of the god began. A high-priest 
‘ mounted the car in front of the idol, and pro- 
‘nounced his obscene stanzas in the ears of 
‘the people; who responded at intervals in 
‘‘the same strain. ‘These songs,’ said he, 
‘‘*are the delight of the god. His car can 
“« only move when he is pleased with the song.’ 
«« The car moved on a little way, and then 
“stopped. A boy of about twelve years was 
“then brought forth’——-Oh, horror !—‘“ to at- 
“* tempt something yet more lascivious, if perad+ 
“venture the god would move. The ‘ child per- 
“ fected the praise’ of his idol with such ardent 
“expression and gesture, that the god was 
“pleased, and the multitude, emitting a sen- 
“sual yell of delight, urged the car along. 
After a few minutes it stopped again. An 
‘“ aged minister of the idol then stood up, and 
——— completed the variety of this disgusting 
exhibition.”—“ But a scene of a different 
‘“‘ kind was now to be presented. The charac- 
“teristics of Moloch’s worship are obscenity 
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“and blood. We have seen the former. Now 
“comes the blood. After the tower had pro- 
“ ceeded some way, a pilgrim announced that 
“he was ready to offer himself a sacrifice to 
“the idol. He laid himself down in the road, © 
** before the tower, as it was moving along, 
‘lying on his face, with his arms stretched 
** forwards. The multitude passed round him, 
“ leaving the space clear, and he was crushed 
“to death by the wheels. of the tower. A 
*‘shout of joy was raised to the god. He is 
“said to smile when the libation of the blood 
“‘ismade. The people threw cowries, or small 
<‘ money, on the body of the victim, in appro- 
** bation of the deed. He was left to view a 
‘«« considerable time, and was then carried by 
“the Hurries” (or corpse-bearers) ‘to the 

** Golgotha, where I have just been viewing his — 
“ yemains.”* This appropriate appellation is 
given by the English to a ‘place a little way 
“out of town where the dead bodies” of 
these self-devoted pilgrims ‘‘are usually cast 
«forth, and where dogs and vultures are ever 
<¢ seen.”—And here was furnished an example 
of that power of habit, and of that demoralizing 
influence of ‘superstition, to which I have al- 
ready alluded. As in one instance it could 


* Buchanan’s Christian Researches, p. 24—27.. ' 
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infest with it’s noxious prejudice the noble 
mind of an Englishman, too constantly witness- 
ing it’s oppression,——in another it has a ten- 
dency, by familiarizing the mind with scenes 
of blood and horror, to harden the heart. Dr. 
Buchanan was stationed with gentlemen “ of 
‘‘ polished manners, and of classical taste,’— 
‘whose agreeable society was refreshing to 
‘‘ his spirits” in the midst of these enormities. 
They were our countrymen, and men of amiable 
dispositions and of superior rank. Yet he says, 
‘‘ | was surprised to see how little they seemed 
“to be moved by the scenes of Juggernaut. 
‘« They said they were now so accustomed to 
«them, they thought little of them. They nad 
‘‘ almost forgot their first impressions.” * «I 
‘beheld, he says, another distressing scene 
“this morning—-a poor woman lying dead, or 
“nearly dead, and her two children by her, 
“ looking at the dogs and vultures which were 
“near. The people passed by without no- 
“ticing the children. I asked them where 
‘was their home? They said, ‘they had no~ 
‘‘ home, but where their mother was’.”—+ 

To all this, the inconsistencies of nations and of 
individuals professing Christianity will be objected. 


* Buchanan’s Christian Researches, p22. 
+ Ditto, p. 29. See also Note 2. at the end. 
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i answer, in one word, they are inconsisten- 
cies, incompatible with the system, and, dis- 
avowed by it. If nations. who call themselves 
Christians delight in war—their reproof is not 
left to inference—it is pronounced—St. James 
has sent them home to their own bosoms for 
the origin of this curse—‘* Whence come wars 
‘‘and fightings among you? Come they not 
*< hence, even of your lusts?” Ah! Christianity 
disavows a system so full of horror. Man 
draws the sword—God sheathes it. Man raises 
the tempest—God “rides in the whirlwind and 
“© directs the storm.” Man desolates the face 
of Nature—God restores it. Man awakens the 
trumpet—The signal cannon fires in response— 
the leopards hear it in their dens, and the vul- 
tures in their mountains—They snuff the air, and 
anticipate the prey. ‘The eagle sails aloft from 
his aerie, and descends to contend with the 
wolf “‘ for the flesh of captains and of mighty 
<«men.” When the scene of conflict is de- 
serted, the dying, as well as the dead, are 
dragged across the field dyed with blood, by 
these animals of prey.—Humanity sickens at 
the detail—and Christianity denounces the 
crime. Christianity leaves to man all the atro- 
city of transactions like these: for she came to 
proclaim ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on 
“‘ earth peace, goodwill to man.”—And if indi- 
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viduals live in malice, and impurity, upon their 
own heads be the guilt, and all the perilous 
consequences. She says, ‘If we say that we 
‘have fellowship with u1m and walk in dark- 
“ ness, we lie, and do not the truth.” The influ- 
ence of that system also must be uniformly holy, 
which reminds us that we are not our own, and 
which commands, ‘“ Let your light so shine be- 
‘ fore men, that others seeing your good works 
‘may glorify your Father who is in Heaven.” 
I closed the last Lecture by comparing Hin- 
duim with Revelation in point of true sublimity. 
I shall in the present instance contrast, in like 
manner, the fanciful delineation of the sacrifi- 
cial horse, in that system, with the noble de- 
scription of the war-horse in the book of Job.-— 
In the Hindu ceremony the performer of it is 
‘required to discern the following mystical 
meaning of the rite in the animal offered. 
“‘The head of that unblemished horse is the 
‘“symbol of the morning; his eyes are the 
“sun; his breath the wind; his wide-opening 
‘* mouth is the Bishwaner, or that innate warmth 
“which invigorates all the world: His body 
‘* typifies one intire year; his back, paradise ; 
“his belly, the plains; his hoof, this earth ; 
‘his sides, the four quarters of the heavens ; 
‘“the bones thereof, the intermediate Spaces 
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“ between the four quarters; the rest of his 
“* limbs represent all distinct matter; the places 
“* where those limbs meet, or his joints, imply 
“« the months and halves. of the months, which 
“are called peche (or fortnights) : His feet sig- 
“‘nify night and day; and night and day are 
‘* of four kinds: 1. the night and day of Brah- 
“ma; 2. the night and day of angels; 3. the 
“ night and day of the world of the spirits of 
** deceased ancestors; 4. the night and day of 
“mortals: these four kinds are typified in his 
“four feet. The rest of his bones are the con- 
*« stellations of the fixed stars, which are the 
“twenty-eight stages of the moon’s course, 
called the Lunar year; his flesh is the 
«clouds; his food, the sand; his tendons, the 
“‘rivers; his spleen and his liver, the moun- 
‘tains; the hair of his body, the veyetables— 
“and his long hair, the trees; the fore-part of 
«‘ his body typities the first half of the day, and 
‘“< the hinder-part, the latter half; his yawning 
- © is the flash of lightning, and his turning him-- 
‘self is the thunder of the cloud.”——‘“ The 
“‘ intent of this sacrifice is, that a man should 
<¢ consider himself to be in the place of that 
<“ horse, and look upon all these articles as ty- 
«< pified in himself; and conceiving the Atma 
‘« (or divine soul) to be an ocean, should let all 
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“thought of self be absorbed in that Atma.” * 
We gladly turn from this whimsical combina- 
tion of metaphysics, astronomy, superstition, — 
and unrestrained imagination, to listen to an- 
other Speaker. ‘‘ Hast thou given the horse 
‘strength? hast thou clothed his neck with 
“thunder? Canst thou make him afraid as a 
‘‘ orasshopper? the glory of his nostrils is ter- 
“" rible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth 
“in his strength: he goeth on to meet the 
‘armed men. He mocketh at fear, and is not 
‘ affrighted; neither turneth he back from the 
“sword. The quiver rattleth against him, the 
‘ olittering spear and the shield. He swal- 
‘“‘Joweth the ground with fierceness and rage; 
‘* neither believeth he that it is the sound of 
“the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, 
‘« Ha, Ha! and he smelleth the battle afar off, 
‘¢ the thunder of the captains, and the shout- 
“ing.”f This is true sublimity —and the 
Bible, like it’s Author, ‘‘ in all things has the 
‘* pre-eminence.” 


* Halhed, from Darul Shekuh. Southey’s Kehama, vol. I. 
206—209. Note. | 
+ Job xxxix. 19—25. 
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NOTES. 


Norr 1. The Anecdote referred to in the preceding Lec- 


ture, as illustrating the influence of Hindu prejudices even 
' upon the mind of a Briton, is thus narrated by Mr. Moor 
himself. ‘ The inutility of applying theoretical reasonings 
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to cases where our feelings are paramount, however irra- 
tional such feelings may be, has been noticed with sufficient 
frequency. Although the incident that I am about to re- 
late be not very creditable to my philosophy, I will never- 
theless give it. I had left Poona about sunset on a journey 
to Bombay, and arriving at the top of the Bhoor-ghaut before | 
sunrise next morning, quitted my horses and attendants, 
determining to descend the mountain alone, that I might 
uninterruptedly enjoy the tremendous scenery of this un- 
rivalled region. Knowing the path so well, I did not judge 
it possible that I could lose it; but it so happened, that, 
wandering out of the regular road, I missed the well-known 
village of Kapooly at the ghaut’s foot, where I was to have 
rejoined my retinue; and before [I discovered my error, and 
could rectify it, found that I had proceeded several miles 
beyond the village: which distance was now to be retraced. 
It was the month of May, the hottest of the year ; the road 
excessively stoney and dusty; the sun was high, and the 
inclining face of the mountain, looking to the westward, 
reflected his rays and heat full on mine; and before I again 
reached the foot of the hills, I was almost sinking with 
thirst and fatigue. I had arrived within a quarter of a mile 
of the fine tank of Kapooly, the bound, at that moment, of 
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“ my earthly views; but impatient from extreme thirst, en- 
‘tered a hovel, and requested water. A young woman 
“ immediately retired from a sort of front viranda, where 
‘© man was at work, and I listened to the gurgling of the 
“ liquid from a large into a portable vessel with feelings not 
“ to be described: she approached me with the water in her 
‘“‘ hand, and with benevolence in her face, and I most eagerly 
‘prepared to drink, and (as I thought) live. The man, 
‘looking at me, arrested the hand of his wife, and not seeing, 
* perhaps, that I was a Christian, or not knowing our sources 
“ of impurity, told me, with distress and meckness, that I 
“¢ was in the house, and about to receive drink from the hand, 
“ of a Chumdr, (that is, a cobbler, or leather-worker ; among 
‘¢ Hindus, avery base tribe). Can the reader believe that, in such 
‘‘ a situation, I should on that account forego what on earth I 
** most andalone required? But I certainly did—I hope with 
“‘ decent thanks by signs, for I could scarcely articulate them ; 
“‘ and bent my miserable steps, directed by my anxious host, 
“ toward the town and tank, doubtful, near as they were, if I 
*‘ had energy or strength to reach them. Now this could 
‘not have been vanity ; for in what point could I be vain~ 
“‘ glorious before this kind cobbler and his benevolent wife? 
“Nor could it have been hypocrisy; for I fancied myself 
‘‘ almost on the threshold of another world. What the ex~ 
“citing feeling may have been I can scarcely tell; but it 
“ was not, I think, either of these.”—Hindu Pantheon, p. 364. 


‘note. Most truly do I believe that it was not. Perhaps the 


solution may be found in the preceding Lecture, in that very 
baneful influence of prejudices, arising out of the arbitrary 
state of society in India, even upon the most enlightened 
minds, for the illustration of which this circumstance was 
‘alluded to—prejudices, which cannot fail to produce a per- 
nicious and demoralizing effect, therefore, upon the unfortu- 
nate.classes themselves who are the objects of them. 
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‘Nore 2.—Dr. Buchanan, in his narrative of those circum- 
stances attending the festival of Juggernaut of which he was 
himself an eye-witness, mentions, in terms as guarded as the. 
subject would admit, the atrocious impurities of this idolatry. 
—and the general obscenity and immorality induced by the 
system, has been alluded to in the preceding Lecture. In 
confirmation of this statement, so far as we dare produce au- 
thority on a subject so revolting—we have the testimony of a. 
gentleman of undoubted information, and who is far from 
being disposed to represent Hinduism in an unfavourable 
light, while he gives it all the advantages of it’s philosophical . 
pretensions. Mr. Moor has said—* In the common conver- 
‘* sation incident to the usual occupations of life, expressions, 
“ that if given even in a dead language could not be written 
* or read without a blush, perpetually occur. Parents in 
* low, and in not very low, life, would not think of rebuking 
“a child for applying in their presence terms that no Euro- 
“pean child, perhaps, ever was allowed, or, if he conceived 

*‘ them, dared, to use.”—Hindu Pantheon, p. 331, 332. 

But even the horrors of Juggernaut yield to the frightful 
detail which he gives us of the atrocities of some of the 
Hindus — amounting to cannibalism of the most detest- 
able description. He had been shewing .how far the abs- 
tinence imputed to the Brahmans is from being universal ; 
‘and saying, ‘‘ The Bruhmans of Bengal and other parts eat 
“flesh if they please, unless under some particular circum- 
‘stances: it is likely, I think, that a majority of Brahmans 
“ eat animals, and that nine-tenths may, if they like it.” He 
adds—‘ I will go a step further, and say, that not only do 
“ Hindus, even Brahmans, eat flesh, but that, at least, one 
“< sect eat human flesh. I know only of one sect, and that, 
‘“‘ T believe, few in numbers, that doth this; but there may,, . 
“for aught I can say, be others, and more numerous. They 
“do not, I conclude, (in our territory, assuredly not,) kill 
‘human subjects to eat; but they eat such as they find in 
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“ or about the Ganges, and perhaps other rivers. The 
“ name of the sect that I allude to is, I think, Paramahansa, 
‘¢ as I have commonly heard it named ;* and I have received 
« authentic information of individuals of this sect being not 
‘“‘ very unusually seen about Benares, floating down the 
“ yiver on, and feeding on, a corpse. Nor is this a low de- 
“ spicable tribe, but on the contrary esteemed—by them- 
‘selves, at any rate, a very high one.” ———_——‘“‘I will 
‘‘ finish my notice of the Paramahansa by observing, that 
‘my information stated, that the human brain is judged by 
“‘ these epicurean cannibals as the most delicious morsel of 
‘“‘ their unsocial banquet.” Surely unsocial, is too mild a_. 
term to apply to such dreadful depravity. One would 
substitute unnatural, if it were not too evident. that what- 
ever is abominable has become familiar to man’s fallen and 
corrupt nature. Perhaps it is, nevertheless, the best term 
for such revolting practices. In elucidation of this horri- 
ble depravity, Mr. Moor justly argues it’s agreement with 
other atrocities practised by the ' Hindus, which as they 
illustrate the immoral tendency of the system, and confirm 
the representations and deductions of the preceding Lecture, 
I. shall transcribe.—He goes on to observe, “It may be 
“ difficult for the English reader to believe this hitherto 
‘unrecorded story of the flesh-abhorring Hindus ; as well, 
‘perhaps, as the now fully authenticated facts of their pro- 
“‘ digality of human life. Not to mention the frequency of 


* Mr. Moor adds, in a note, that “ since this was writ- 
‘‘ten,” he has found the word used in the Asiatic Re- 
searches as “ applied to ascetics of the orthodox sect in the 
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“‘ last stage of exaltation;” who go about in a state of perfect 
nudity, receiving homage, even from females, which cannot 
decently be told; and thus furnishing additional evidence to 
the impure, no less than to the brutalizing, effects ofthe 


system. 
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** the self-immolation of widows, which, is by no means con- 
“ fined to Brahmans’ widows, (on the contrary, of the five or 
“ six that I have attended, I do not think one was a 
“ Brahmani, but I have neglected to notice in every instance 
“ the tribe of the victim,) Hindus of all ranks in religion and 
“life are in the habit of carrying their aged or diseased pa- 
* rents or friends to the Ganges, if within reach, if not, to 
“some other holy stream, to perish by hunger, weather, or 
“ alligators. Mothers, incredible as it may seem, revolt not, 
“as the reader niust when he first hears it, at throwing 
“their infants into the sea or river to be eaten alive by 
* alligators and sharks. Whole tribes.were in the habit of 
“destroying, with but few exceptions, all their female 
« children.” Mr. Moor informs us, that this cruel practice 
has been very effectually discountenanced, and widely re- 
pressed, by the Honourable JonatHan Duncan, at that time 
Governor of Bombay. He adds—* Until lately, the horrid 
‘habitual practice of infanticide in India was supposed to 
* have been confined to the tribes of Rajkumar and Rajvansa, 
“ who inhabit districts in the neighbourhood of Benares ; but 
“ our recent acquisitions of territory and influence in the fine 
** province of Guzarat have disclosed the existence of a simi- 
“ lar practice among several tribes in that extensive country.” 
Here he shews again, the happy and reforming results of 
British influence, in abating this effusion of innocent blood. 
* Human victims,” he says, “ were formerly immolated at 
“ the shrine of offended or avenging deities—but the prac- 
“tice is now, perhaps, intirely discontinued: in our settle- 
“ ments it is of course in that instance, as well as in every 
“other of an atrocious nature, whether voluntary or other- 
‘« wise.” One may he permitted to restrict this general con- 
clusion, when the bloody rites of Juggernaut were suffered 
by the British Government in India. But what authority did 
not suppress, Christian Missionaries are effecting ; and to their 
quiet, but powerful influence, this sanguinary superstition is 
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yielding—and the idol is fain to remove further into the inte- 
rior of the country, through lack of worshippers and victims 
at his ancient shrine. Mr. Moor concludes—“ Well-authen- 
‘‘ ticated anecdotes might easily be collected, to a consider- 
“ able extent, of the sanguinary propensity of this people; 
“ such as would startle those who have imbibed certain opi- 
‘“‘ nions, from the relations of travellers, on the character and 
“ habits of the ‘ abstinent and blood+abhorring Hindus,’ and 
“ «Brahmans, with souls unspotted as the robes they wear.’” 
—Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, p. 851—355. - 


LECTURE VI. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HINDUISM COMPARED 
, WITH RELATION TO A FUTURE STATE. 


ee 


Psaim xlix. 19, 20. 


He shall go to the generation of his fathers; they 
shall never see light. Man that is in honour, 
and understandeth not, is like the beasts that 
perish. : 


No man can read the psalm whence the text 
is taken, with due seriousness, without finding 
his own hopes, pursuits, and prospects, brought 
to a test as solemn as it is certain. It is not 
‘upon the poor Hindu alone, nor upon the na- 
tions which “‘ walk in darkness,” and ‘‘ dwell 
«in the land of the shadow of death” exclu- 
sively, that these principles of eternal truth 
bear—the inhabitants of Christian Britain are 
interested ; and no individual in this congrega- 
tion can consider himself as exempted from the 
scrutiny which it institutes, and the affecting 
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conclusions which it establishes. To every 
man it addresses it’s admonitions, and by every 
man let it’s warning voice be heard! 

This is the demand—and the subject justifies 
it. ‘‘ Hear this, all ye people; give ear, all ye 
‘‘ inhabitants of the world: Both high and low, 
‘“‘ rich and poor together.” Yes, Christianity 
has no secrets to be withheld from the multi- 
tude; and the salvation which she offers, must 
be accepted as ‘‘ the common salvation”—or 
rejected altogether. ‘‘ My mouth shall speak of - 
“« wisdom; and the meditation of my heart 
« shall be of understanding.” And what is the 
topic laying claim to this high and just dis- 
tinction? Death! and it’s consequences! The 
most awful, impressive, and interesting, that 
can be presented to the human mind! It is 
every man’s business; for every man must 
die-——“‘ but after this the judgment ”—impress- 
ing the seal of eternity upon the character, as 
death leaves it. The discourse which can de- 
serve to be called wisdom, on such a subject, | 
must reveal something on this awful topic, un- 
known to reason. The veil is drawn aside here 
—and a glimpse of an eternity not to be 
fathomed, but which must be so soon entered, 
is afforded; and enough is seen to convince us, — 
that it will reverse all the maxims, and extin- » 
_guish all the glory, of the present state of 
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_ being, with which we are so deeply ena- 
moured. . 

He who discourses on this important subject, _ 
declares himself to be solemnly and personally 
interested in it—1 will incline mine ear to 
‘a parable”—I will myself diligently attend to 
this sablime doctrine; which is ‘the import of the 
term parable, or proverb, as it is here employed 
—not any thing involved, or figurative; but 
something weighty—as was the sententious 
form in which the wisest man thai ever lived 
imparted his treasures of knowledge :—some- 
thing that excels in sentiment, and is conveyed 
in a preceptive and forcible method. Never- 
theless, the subject itself must of necessity be 
obscure —it respects things which surpass rea- 
son—it relates to the unknown and untried 
state, from ‘‘ whose bourne no traveller re- 
“‘turns” to describe it. <I will open my 
‘‘ dark saying upon the harp’-—and in this 
spiritual hymn solve as much of the enigma 
as can be apprehended here. ‘‘ Wherefore 
‘‘ should I fear in the days of evil, when the 
‘iniquity of my heels shall compass me 
“about ?”—when those who lhe in wait to 
cause me to err surround me—and I am stag- 
gered at the prosperity ofthe wicked—‘ They 
<‘ that trust in their wealth, and boast them- 
«* selves in the multitude of their riches”- Dr. 
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Geddes’ admirable translation of this passage, 
will prove the shortest and plainest commen- 
tary upon it—* Why should I fear in the days 
“of adversity—when circumvented by the 
‘iniquity of the fraudulent, who confide in 
-“ their own riches, and glory in the greatness 
“of their wealth?”—How poor is the boast; 
and how short-lived the splendour! ‘* None 
‘‘of them can by any means redeem his bro- 
«ther, nor give to God a ransom for him”— 
Death cannot be bribed by wealth, power, 
honour, or riches, to spare the possessor, or his 
connexions.—‘ For the redemption of their 
“‘ soul is precious, and it ceaseth for ever’ — 
It is too precious to be so purchased—and is 
for ever placed out of the reach of such a re- 
demption. But there is another redemption— 
to which the Jewish Commentators believe 
this passage to refer—a redemption by the 
Messiah—a redemption ‘‘ not with corruptible 
“ things, such as silver and gold, but with the 
“‘ precious blood of Christ, as of a Lamb with- 
‘* out blemish ard without spot”—a redemption 
which “ perfected for ever them that are sanc- 
“ tified”—and which ‘ceased for ever:”—no 
new demand being made—“ it is finished.”—Yet . 
even this extends not to the emancipation of 
the body from death; nor avails to the man 
“ that he should live for ever, and not see. cor- 
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“ruption.” How easily might man learn this 
_ awful lesson, if he had the heart to apply him- _ 
-. self to it! <“ For he seeth that the wise men — 
“« die, likewise the fool and the brutish person 
** perish”— talent is no exemption from the 
common lot—ignorance, levity, and folly, can- 
not escape it—and the sensualist is but pam- 
pering his body for the worm—the rich shall 
be divested of their possessions, ‘‘ and leave 
their wealth to others.” Their inward 
“thought is, that their houses shall continue 
~ “for ever—and their dwelling-places to all 
** generations "-—their houses! O folly! what 
remains to them but a sepulchre? and _ this, 
time crumbles over their ashes! Well might 
an imagination so vain shrink from observation 
—and hide itself in their ‘‘ mward thought.” 
Yet their inmost thought it is—the nearest to 
their hearts—the motive of their labours—the 
secret spring of almost all the achievements 
which we effect ourselves, or witness in others. 
« They call their lands after their own name” 
—to impress an immortality of remembrance 
upon things more durable than themselves. But 
Absalom’s pillar is cast down—and the names 
of the builders of the Pyramids have perish- 
ed. ‘This their way is their folly: yet their 
‘‘ posterity approve their sayings "—and follow 
the same senseless course, stimulated by the 

Q 2 
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same empty ambition. ‘‘ Like sheep they are 
‘‘ Jaid in the grave”—they are congregated as 
a flock, as numerous, as helpless—** death shall 
«feed on them”—death shall be their shep- 
herd,-—so may the passage be rendered.—Yet 
even to the grave there is a morning—a bliss- 
ful morning breaking upon the sepulchre— 
when “that which is sown in corruption shall 
‘be raised in incorruption”—‘‘ and the up- 
‘right shall have dominion over them in the 
“morning.” The distinctions of that day shall 
be moral and spiritual—altogether independent | 
of the adventitious circumstances of present 
honours and possessions—but ‘‘ their beauty 
‘< shall consume in the grave from their dwell- 
—their titles and splendour shall die 
with them. ‘To this final glory, and beyond all 
earthly grandeur, | am looking—this is my 
hope—‘‘ God will redeem my soul. from the 
“« power of the grave ; for he shall receive me.” 
And under the influence of this solemn and 
delightful conviction, I am anxious to inculcate 
upon others the same faith, with it’s corre- 
spondent consolations. Listen, therefore, and — 
‘* Be not thou afraid when one is made rich, 
“when the glory of his house is: increased: 
“For when he dieth, he shall carry nothing 
“away; his glory shall not descend after 
“him;” let this be a cure for envy, and a 
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caution for affluence—‘ Though, while he 


“lived, he blessed his soul”—he enjoyed the: 


blandishments of prosperity, and the flatteries 


of others, which are never wanting to wealth - 


and distinction—for ‘men will praise thee 
_“* when thou doest well to thyself”’—Yet a 
common issue awaits the rich and the poor— 
‘*he shall go to the generation of his fathers” 
—gathered to their sepulchre—‘“‘ they shall 
“« never see light ””—never return to behold the 


sun—and if. they have made this world their 


portion, they shall be excluded the light of 
life for ever. ‘‘ Man that is in honour, and 
“‘understandeth not”’—that is endowed with 
intellectual faculties without considering his 
eternal destination—or that enjoys present dis- 
tinction without remembering that he must 
part with it,—“‘ is like the beasts that perish” 
—he dies, as they die—and has no moral pre- 
eminence over them. They forfeit their dis- 
tinction while they live—they are forgotten 
when they die—and their glory turns to dust, 
and is buried with them—the beast is their 
equal there, ‘‘ they are both alike.” 

The very important character of this psalm 
has induced me to pass through the whole of 
it in a short paraphrastic form; and I hope 
that some of those difficulties which have been 
considered as attached to certain expressions, 
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and even verses, when separated from their 


connexion, have been removed by this plain, 


and simple method of regarding them in their 
relation to each other. > It may be necessary 


also to give a still closer attention to the senti- 


ments of the text, before we enter upon the 
subject to be discussed, with which it is so inti- 
mately allied. To be ‘gathered to our fathers,” 
is the common scriptural expression, for going 
down into the grave to those who have departed 
this life before us. But to “‘ go to the generation 
“of his fathers,” is an expression indicating 
arrangement—supposing separation between 
certain characters—and a correspondent desti- 
nation. At least, so it strikes me; and | 
cannot, therefore, but conclude that it looks 
beyond the general meeting in the grave, to 
the final decision, in which every man stands in 
his own lot at the end of days, and to the state 


which follows death. The children of dark- 


ness, and the children of light, are here eter- 
nally divided. <‘‘ A great gulfis fixed between 
‘‘ them,” so that neither can pass over to the 


- other. In that state a man is gathered to 


those, whose spirit and conduct he approved 
and imitated; and the tenour of the psalm 
bearing upon the folly and misery of a worldly 
condition, and it’s issue in ruin and despair— 
the posterity of those who so lived and so died, 
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after having run the same giddy and. sinful | 
course, must pass over to the same place of 
judgment and of punishment—of darkness and 
of destruction—a destruction the more terrible 
as it is without hope, and without remedy — 
‘‘ they shall never see light.” | 

Throughout the Scriptures, there is also a 
marked distinction between merely animal 
and intellectual life. Immortality is as clearly 
annexed to the one, as extinction is announced 
to be the final issue of the other. We may 
find considerable difficulty in distinguishing 
between instinct and reason—and in precisely 
' saying where the one ends, and the other be- 
gins: but if we are satisfied with the authority 
of the Scriptures, no doubt can be entertained 
that'such a distinction does really exist—for 
“there is a spirit in man”—it is his character- 
istic as man—‘‘and the inspiration of the 
«« Almighty giveth him understanding.” Nothing 
of the sort is said of the brute, who possesses 
mere animal life, and instinctive properties, in 
common with him, and sometimes to a- sur- 
passing extent: on the contrary, this spirit is 
assigned to him as the cause of his pre-emi- 
nence, and the pledge of his immortality. The 
destination of both is also marked, as directly 
opposed. ‘* Who knoweth the spirit of man 
“that goeth upward, and the spirit of the 


“ 
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“beast that goeth downward to the earth?” 
The contrast is most evident-——the question 
remains, what do these terms expressly im- 
ply? The words of any author are always 
most safely interpreted by himself. What he 
intended by “ the spirit of man going upward,” 
he himself explained, in a parallel passage. 
“« Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
‘‘ was; and the spirit shall return to God who 
“gave it:” the latter term signifies what he 
means by ‘‘ going upward,” and the former, 
relating to the return of the body to the dust, 
may illustrate the import of the expression 
‘* going downward” also. The immortal spirit 
of man returns to God, to receive it’s eternal 
destiny—the mere animal life, and instinctive 
properties, of the brute, perish with his body, 
his ‘‘ spirit goeth downward to the earth.” 
The whole leads us to this conclusion—that the 
import~of the text, ‘‘ Man that is in honour 
‘‘and understandeth not, is like the beasts 
‘that perish”—cannot signify that his spirit 
becomes extinct, like the life of the brute; but 
that his glory departs—and all in wich he 
trusted, expires—he has no remaining superi- 
ority over the brute, so far as his departure 
from this world, or the tenure by which he: 
was linked to it, are concerned. But his des- 
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tiny lies beyond what is seen of us, or known 
by mere reason. ‘He shall go to the gene- 
‘ration of his fathers; they shall never see 
*“‘ light.” A melancholy close to a career of 
splendour, and to circumstances of distinction 
—a relinquishment of all that is at present 
possessed, in the dying moment; associated 
with ‘‘a fearful looking for of judgment!” 
This passage affords a just and affecting view 
of the general state of heathen nations, to 
which it will apply, with no less force than to 
a worldly man, relative to that eternal state 
into which we are all about to enter. We 
turn, therefore, from it, to the subject pro- 
posed for discussion; which is, 

CurisTIANIty AND HINDUISM COMPARED, 
WITH RELATION TO A FuTuRE Stare. 

First, Let us collect the opinions of the 
Hindus respecting Futurity. 

They allowed of life after death; but they 
held it under various modifications, and were 
far from associating necessarily eternity with 
it. In many instances, it was supposed to be 
a transition from one state of being to another; 
in many more, a blissful existence for ages, but 
not for ever, issuing again in an earthly pil- 
grimage—in the highest conception of it, and 
in the only sense in‘which they attached eter- 
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nity to it, it was absorption ; which, if it mean 
what the term implies, is the extinction of 
individual consciousness in the Divine Essence. 

These various points demand consideration; 
and we begin with the sentiments which they 
entertained with regard to Future Biss. Sir 
W. Jones has justly remarked upon their sys- 
tem in few words—‘‘ Elysium (not the place, 
‘‘ but the bliss enjoyed there, in which sense 
‘‘ Milton uses the word) cannot but appear, as 
‘described by the poets, a very tedious and 
‘insipid kind of enjoyment. It is, however, 
‘‘ more exalted than the temporary Elysium in 
“‘ the court of Indra, where the pleasures, as in 
‘* Mohammed's paradise, are wholly sensual; 
“but the Much, or Hlysian happiness of the 
‘« Védénta School, is far more sublime; for they 
‘‘ represent it as a total absorption, though not 
““ such as to. destroy consciousness, in the Di- 
‘vine Essence.”* Upon this last point, I 
forbear to remark further, than that if indi- 
vidual consciousness is not lost in absorption— 
it does not appear to me to de absorption; nor 
does it correspond, as we shall hereafter see, with 
‘the general ideas of the Hindus upon that sub- 


ject. In this particular instance, the language 


of this great man is not very definite—if he 


* As. Res. vol. I. p. 266. 
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means only that a general consciousness sub- 
sists in the Divine Essence, the conclusion 
remains the same as to-the destruction of indi- 
vidual consciousness, in which alone individual - 
happiness can consist. _ It is aiso evident, from 
this short extract, that much contradiction, and 
consequently, niuch uncertainty, preva among 
the Hindus themselves, relative to a future 
state ; every man regarding it according to his 
-‘sect—and none being able to satisfy himself 
with a general and consistent view of a subject 
so deeply, so infinitely, important. But the 
particular point to which I desire to direct your 
attention, is that the popular heaven of Jndra 
“© 1s wholly sensual.” This alone is sufficient to 
draw an eternal line of separation between 
Christianity and Hinduism, as systems, relative 
to futurity—all the representations given us by | 
Revelation of the eternal world expressly charac- 
terizing it’s enjoyments, and occupations, and 
' existence, as purely spiritual. In the present Lec- 
ture I content myself with simply reminding you 
of this great fact; because the principle itself will 
come more properly before you, when we shall 
have to compare the systems of Christianity 
and Mohammedanism in respect of futurity ;— 
then we shall be able to develope it more 
distinctly, and to treat it more largely, than 
could now be done, amidst the variety of con- 
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siderations which remain to us in Hinduism, on 
this momentous topic. The elemental heaven 
of Indra seems to have few attractions, sensual 
though it is, in it’s Indian shape; but when the | 
palace of this god is shewn under the matchless 
combinations of a poet distinguished not more 
by the fascinations of his poetry, than by his 
profound learning, his extensive researches, 
and the fidelity of all his representations, in 
accordance with that system which he makes 
the basis of his poem, whether it be Hinduism, 
Mohammedanism, or the wild idolatry of Ame- 
rica,--thus clothed in the mantle of British 
genius—even the heaven of: Indra becomes all 
radiant with light, and allurmg with charms. 
Mr. Southey’s description of the commingling 
of elements to form the seat of their god—and 
the allusion to the aurora borealis, as faint and 
distant flashes from this magnificent abode, is 
alike happy in conception, and enchanting 1 in 
it’s execution. * 


“On that ethereal Lake whose waters lie 
Blue and transpicuous, like another sky, 
The Elements had rear’d their King’s abode. 
A strong controuling power their strife suspended, 
And there their hostile essences they blended, 
To form a palace worthy of the God. 


* Southey’s Curse of Kehama, vol. I..b. vii. p. 71, 72. 
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Built on the Lake, the waters were it's floor; ee 
And here it’s walls were water arch’d with fire, 
And here were fire with water vaulted o'er ; 
And spires and pinnacles of fire 
Round watery cupolas aspire, 
And domes ef rainbow rest on fiery towers, 
And roofs of flame are turreted around 
With cloud, and shafts of cloud with flame are bound. 
Here, too, the Elements for ever veer, 
Ranging around with endless interchanging ; 
Pursued in love, and so in love pursuing, 
In endless revolutions here they roll ; 
For ever their mysterious work renewing ; 
The parts all shifting, still unchang’d the whole. 
Even we on earth, at intervals, descry 
Gleams of the glory, streaks of flowing light, 
Openings of heaven, and streams that flash at mght 
In fitful splendour through the northern sky.” 


The beauties which abound here, belong to 
the poet, and not to the system. True inva- 
riably to the principles of the system, there is 
nothing in connexion with it that he touches, 
which he does not adorn; and to which he does 
not impart the dazzling brightness of his own 
vivid imagination—united with sentiments at 
once pure and elevated. 

The Hindus have two singular opinions re- 
specting futurity—the one is—as they imagine 
«all matter to be animated, even plants as 
‘¢ well as animals, they suppose them to be 
“capable of recovering their former happy 


‘ 
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‘¢ state. ‘Graminous plants, cattle, timber- 
ma trees, amphibious animals, and birds which 
‘‘ have been destroyed for the purpose of Sacri- 
% fice, attain in the next world exalted births.’ 
““ This great advantage, however, it is evident 
‘they gain not by any thing done dy them in 
‘this state of degradation, but by what was 
‘done with them by others in the use that 
«© men make of them.” The second opinion is, 
‘‘ that a man’s ancestors may suffer in another 
“world by what their posterity do in this.” * 
Strange notions of futurity, the bliss of which 
can thus depend upon fortuitous circumstances, 
and it’s misery upon contingencies arising in 
the present state of being, relative to others 
than the parties suffering !. 

Absorption would appear to be the issue of 
these preparatory states of*penance on earth, 
‘suffering in some intermediate state, and tem- 
porary enjoyment in some of the inferior 
heavens. Perhaps Mr. Maurice’s representa- 
tion will give as complete a compendium of 
these scattered and diversified sentiments as 
we can find. ‘* The soul ardently devout, 
“‘ whose austerities, during it’s earthly pilgrim- 


* Priestley’s Instit. p. 263. Evidences extracted from 


Instit. of Menu; for which see Note 1. at the end of this 
Lecture. 
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“age, have vanquished and even annihilated 
‘“‘the action and influence of the corporeal | 
senses upon the intellectual faculties, is libe- 
rated from the body precisely at the period 
in which the sun begins to bend it’s course 
towards the north, and on the morning: of 
some day when the moon’ is in her first 
“quarter. Immediately on it’s. liberation 
from the prison of clay, it becomes a free 
denizen of infinite space, traversing at large 
the cerulean fields, and floating about in a 
form of subtile ether. After a long enjoy- 
ment of this celestial liberty, the reward of 
virtue long struggling in terrestrial bonds, 
the soul seeks a permanent abode, and is now 
borne on a refulgent sun-beam to the para- 
dise of Brahma, the sphere of the good 
deutahs, who have finished their earthly pro- 
bation in the form of a Brahman, and is there 
plunged in an abyss. of inexpressible de- 
“lights. It remains there an immense period 
of time, after which it springs up with native 
energy to the Surya-logue, or sphere of the 
‘sun: whence, perfectly cleansed from all 
. material dross, and clothed in robes of purest 
‘« light, it passes to the Vaicontha, or paradise 
«¢ of Vishnu, where it perpetually bathes itself 
in streams of light ten times more brilliant 
‘< than the meridian sun; and it finally mingles , 
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«< with, and is absorbed into, the essence of 
“the supreme Brahm, who, the veil of my- 
“ thology being laid aside, is no other than 
“the ineffable, infinite, and eternal God.” * 
Mr. Ward + has shewn that this idea of bliss 
in absorption originates in their peculiar no- 
tions of the Supreme Deity himself—‘*‘ God, as 
“‘ separated from matter, the Hindus contem- 
«< plate as a Being reposing in his own happi- 
“ ness, destitute of ideas; as infinite placidity : 
“as an unrufiled sea of bliss; as being perfectly 
‘‘ abstracted, and void of consciousness. They 
‘‘ therefore deem it the height of perfection to 
‘‘ be like this being. Hence Krishna, in his 
‘« discourse with Arjoon, praises the man ‘ who 
‘‘ forsaketh every desire’ that entereth into his 
“heart; who is happy of himself; who is 
** without affection ; who rejoiceth not either 
*‘in good or evil..—How demoralizing is all 
this system of utter selfishness, and _ insen- 
sibility! and how unlike the glorious prin- 
ciples of Christianity, cherishing, elevating, 
refining every human affection, until it im- 
parts to it, it’s own character of purity and 
spirituality—thus extending the benefits of so- 


* Indian Antig. vol. V. p. 333, 334. 
t Ward’s View, &c. of the Hindoos, London 8vo. edition, 
vol. II. p. 177. 
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ciety, in perfecting the course of the indivi- 
dual. <“‘ The person whose very nature, say 
** they, is absorbed in divine meditation; whose - 
“life is like a sweet sleep, unconscious and 
*‘ undisturbed ; who does not even desire God, 
‘and who is thus changed into the image of 
“the ever-blessed, obtains absorption into 
«« Brahm.”—Such a life is useless, such a fe- 
licity undeserving the name, and such a result 
corresponds with the sluggish and mindless 
character of the career. One feels relieved to 
turn from this dull, lethargic,’ paralyzing Sys- 
tem, tothe animated exhortation of the Apostle, 
* Rejoice in the Lord alway: and again I 
‘say, Rejoice!” In this, there is life and en- 
joyment—spirit, animation, and bliss: but I 
am not surprised that the Hindus themselves 
are disgusted with this doctrine of absorption 
as the ultimate and highest measure of bliss to 
which they can attain. ‘‘ Some of the follow- 
“ers of Vishnu (Voishniivtis) are not pleased 
<‘ with this idea of absorption, or of losing a 
«* distinct and conscious state of existence. 
«© They are represented as praying thus—‘ O 
« «Vishnu! we do not wish for absorption ; 
<©* but for a state of happiness in which we 
‘shall for ever see and serve thee as our 
«© <jord; in which thou wilt continue as our 
‘beloved master, and we as thy servants.’ 
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«« Aoreeably to this prayer, they believe that 
«« devoted Voishniiviis after death will be freed 
«from future birth, and remain for ever near - 
« Vishnu, in the heaven of this god.” 

The Burma religion which now prevails over 
Ceylon, Siam, and Cambodia—and is widely 
circulated in China, Cochin-China, Japan, and 
Tonkin—was once, there is every reason to 
think, extended over all India.* To a super- 
stition so closely connected with Hinduism as 
it now exists, and so largely dispersed abroad, 
a moment’s attention ought to be paid, in so far 
as it bears upon this subject. It’s disciples hold 
the doctrine of transmigration, to which we 
shall immediately pass on, but under a differ- 
ent modification from that of the Hindus. The 
general sentiment is, ‘“‘ that the souls which 
‘animate bodies, after the death of those 
‘‘ bodies pass into others ;” but the followers 
of Bouddha, believing all living beings to pos- 
sess souls, hold that the soul perishes with the 
body ; and that ‘‘ after this dissolution, out of 
‘the same materials, another being arises’— ° 
exalted, or degraded, in the scale of creation, 
and in the circumstances of the individual, 
“according to the good or bad actions of the 
“‘ former life”’—and that after performing such 
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actions as entitle them “ to the most perfect 
_“* of all states,” they finally attain it: but this 


happy state consists only “in a kind of annihi- 
‘* lation, in which beings are free from change, 
*“‘ misery, death, sickness, or old age.” 

The following extract from the Yajurveda, 
so distinctly refers to death as the birth of an- 
other existence, that it puts us in possession of 
the general sentiments of the Hindus upon this 
subject. 

** As a tree the lord of the forest, even so, 
“without fiction, is man: his hairs are as 
‘leaves; his skin as exterior bark. Through 
** the skin flows blood ; through the rind, sap; 
“from a wounded man, therefore, blood 
‘gushes, as the vegetable fluid from a tree 
*‘ that is cut. His muscles are as interwoven 
*‘ fibres; the membrane round his bones as in- 
‘terior bark, which is closely fixed: his bones 
“are as the hard pieces of wood within: their 
‘“marrow is composed of pith. Since the 
‘tree, when felled, springs again still fresher 
«« from the root, from what root springs mortal 
‘« man when felled by the hand of death? Say 
“not, he springs from seed; seed surely 
‘‘comes from the living. A tree, no doubt, 
*« rises from seed, and, after death, has a visible 
“renewal. Buta tree which they have plucked 
‘up by the root, flourishes individually no 
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‘more. From what root, then, springs mortal 
‘man when felled by the hand of death? 
«Say not he was born before ; he is born: 
« who can make him. spring again to birth ? 
“God, who is perfect wisdom, perfect happi- 
‘“ness.. He is the final refuge of the man, 
«‘ who has liberally bestowed his wealth, who 
“has been firm in virtue, who knows, and 
“adores that Great One.”* We are forcibly 
reminded, in this passage of the sacred writings 
of Hinduism, of a similar sentiment, expressed 
under correspondent imagery, in the book of 
Job, the sublimity of which will suffer nothing 
by being laid by the side of this favourable 
specimen of the more sober eloquence of East- 
ern composition, on sacred subjects. ‘* Man 
‘that is born of a woman is of few days, and 
“full of trouble. He cometh forth like a 
“flower and is cut down: he fleeth also as a 
shadow, and continueth not.” ‘“ Turn from 
‘him that he may rest till he shall accomplish, 
‘*as an hireling, his day. For there is hope of 
“a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout 
‘again, and that the tender branch thereof 
“will not cease. Though the root thereof 
“wax old in the earth, and the stock thereof 
“die in the ground: Yet through the scent 


* Yajurveda. Sir W. Jones, vol. XIII. p. 378, 379. 
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** of water it will bud, and bring forth boug ghs 
‘like a plant. But man dieth and wasteth 
‘away; yea, man giveth up the ghost, and 
‘““where is he? As the waters: fail from 
‘* the sea, and the flood decayeth and drieth 
“up: So man leth down, and riseth not: 
‘ till the heavens be no more, they shall not 
‘awake, nor be raised out of their sleep.” 
“If a man die, shall he live again? all the 
‘days of my appointed time will I. wait, 
“till my change come.” ‘* And surely the 
** mountain falling cometh to nought, and the 
‘‘rock is removed out of his place. The 
“‘ waters wear the stones: thou washest away 
**the things which grow out of the dust of 
“the earth; and thou destroyest the hope 
‘‘of man. Thou prevailest for ever against 
“him, and he passeth; thou changest his 
*« countenance, and sendest him away. His 
‘* sons come to honour, and he knoweth it not: 
‘and they are brought low, but he perceiveth 
**it not of them.”* But while Christianity 
raises the man from this state of death to an 
unchangeable heaven, Hinduism subjects him 
to perpetual revolutions. The Religion of the 
Burmas teaches that ¢ ‘‘ the -happiness and 
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“length of the lives of beings increasing in 
‘‘ proportion as their habitations are higher, a 
‘“‘ oreater and greater elevation will be pro- 
‘cured by persons after death, in proportion 
‘as during life they have performed more good 
‘actions, and as they have possessed more 
« liberality in bestowing charity.” The Hindus 
hold that ‘‘ happiness in actual enjoyment, is 
“ the fruit of the meritorious works of preceding 
“births; but very splendid acts of merit pro- 
“cure exaltation even in the birth in which 
“they are performed.”-—*« Absorption can be 
‘* obtained only by qualifications acquired on 
“earth; and to obtain this even an inhabitant 
** of heaven must be born on earth. A person 
“* may sink to earth again, by crimes committed 
“in heaven. The joys of heaven arise only 
** from the gratification of the senses.”* Such 
is Hinduism. But “blessed be the God and 
“Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who; ac-_ 
** cording to his abundant mercy, hath begotten 

‘““ us again unto a lively hope, by the resurrection 
** of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance 
‘‘ incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth 
“not away, reserved in heaven for you, who 
“are kept by the power of God, through faith 


* Ward’s View, &c. of the Hindoos, London 8vo. edit. 
vol. 1. Ixxvil. Ixxviii. pref. 
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“unto salvation, ready to be revealed in the 
‘last time.” * This is a sure possession, which 
may well disarm death of his terrors! 

It is time that we turn to the consideration of 
their doctrine of punishments. Of these, trans- 
migration, as they regard it, is no trifle. © Per- 
sons born ‘with certain defects of body, are 
held to be punished by them for sins committed 
in a former state of being. The Institutes of 
Menu state that ‘“‘some evil-minded persons 
«« for sins committed in this life, and some for 
** bad actions in a preceding state, suffer a 
“* morbid change in their bodies. A stealer of 
** gold from a Brahman has a whitlow on his 
“nails; a drinker of spirits black teeth.” “ A 
‘malignant informer has fetid ulcers in his 
‘nostrils, a false detracter stinking breath, a 
“« stealer of grain the defect of some limb, a 
<* mixer of bad wares with good, some redun- 
‘‘dant member.” ‘“ An unauthorized reader 
‘‘of the scriptures, dumbness; a stealer of 
‘¢ clothes, leprosy; a horse-stealer, lameness; 
«the stealer of a lamp, total blindness, the 
<¢ mischievous extinguisher of it, blindness in 
«one eye; a delighter in hurting sentient crea- 
‘* tures, perpetual illness.” ‘‘ Thus,” adds the 
Lawgiver, ‘‘ according to the diversity of ac- 
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«tions are born men despised by the good, 
“‘ stupid, dumb, blind, deaf, and deformed.” * 
All this may sound very absurd in our ears; 
and yet the most fastidious hearer might, would 
he give himself time for reflection, find in this, 
and, similar details of the superstitious notions 
of these poor idolaters, illustrations of his own 
sublime Scriptures. It is most evident that 
this sentiment was known to the disciples of 
our blessed Lord, and had been adopted by 
them, when they ‘“‘asked him,” respecting the 
‘‘ man who was blind from his birth”’—‘‘ Mas- 
“ter, who did sin, this man, or his parents, 
‘“« that he was born blind ?”—That he might be 
visited for the sins of his parents was not in- 
consistent with the Jewish Law: but that a 
man born blind should be supposed to have had 
this misfortune induced by his own sins,.could 
only be imagined by the opinion of a pre-exist- 
ent state to which the present was penal, ac- 
cording to the Hindu system. Jesus, with that 
simple dignity which characterized him, with- 
out entering into the discussion, at once an- 
swered the inquiry, and destroyed the notion, 


by saying, ‘‘ Neither hath this man sinned, nor 


“his parents”—so as to have occasioned this 
melancholy inflietion, which has been permitted 


* Menu. Sce Priestley’s Instit. p. 262. 
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“* that the works of God should be made mani- 
“ fest in him”—and to afford an opportunity of 
displaying that miraculous power which | am 
about to exercise.* 

Mr. Maurice has given forcibly and substan- 
tially the doctrines of the Hindus, relative both 
to transmigration, and to the different kinds of 

future torments. He says, ‘‘ Making a distinc- 
‘** tion between the vital spirit and the intel- 
*« lectual soul in man; the code declares man 
“accountable to Yama, the Hindoo Pluto, for | 
«the minutest actions of his life, and the most 
“‘ hidden movements of his heart. Though the 
* present body be consumed to ashes on the 
‘* funeral pile, yet it affirms that another body, 
‘“ composed of finer nerves and elements, in 
“order to be susceptible of torment, shall 
“< certainly be assumed by that soul hereafter. 
‘«« Sensible of these migrations, therefore, says 
‘* Menu, let each man continually fix bis heart 
‘on virtue: the Metempsychosis, therefore, 
‘‘ was invented to build up mankind in virtue 
‘‘and piety. The human soul is declared to 
‘“be invested with three distinct qualities, 
** that of goodness, of passion, and of darkness. 
«< Between the former and the two latter of 
“« these there 1s a violent and perpetual struggle, 
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and, as either the one or the other proves 
victorious, the soul either mounts upwards 
on eagle pinions to the celestial regions, it’s 
native and sublime abode; or is depressed 
to Patala, the infernal regions, and becomes 
the companion of monsters engendered in 
darkness and fiends that delight in blood. 
Similar to the passions to which they devoted 
themselves on this probationary scene, will 
be the animal into which, in a future birth,. 
the migrating soul will descend. The form of 
the furious lion and tiger will receive the soul 
in which anger and revenge predominate. Un- 
clean and ravenous birds are the allotted 
mansion of souls polluted with lust and 
blinded by ambition. Noxious and_ loath- 
some reptiles are the abode of those debased 
by grovelling and sordid passions. To some, 
vegetable and mineral substances are the pri- 
son assigned. Of others, sharks, crocodiles, 
and a variety of aquatic monsters, are the 
destined repository. The profoundest ca- 
verns of the ocean, and the bowels of the 
highest mountains, swarm with transmigrat- 
ing existences. The code afterwards ex- 
pressly adds, that, in the same precise degree 
that vital souls, addicted to sensuality, in- 
dulge themselves in forbidden pleasures, shall 
the acuteness of their senses be raised in 
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“their future bodies, that they may endure 
“analogous pains. For the utterly aban- 
doned, it mentions a place reserved of in- 
tense darkness; the sword-leafed. forest, 
and other places of dreary exile, combmed 
with multifarious tortures, await them: they 
shall be mangled by vultures and ravens: 
they shall swallow cakes boiling hot, allud- 
“‘ ing to the sacred cakes offered to the manes 
of their ancestors; shall walk over burning | 
sands, and feel the parching flame as if 
baked in a furnace. They shall experience 
the alternate extremities of cold and heat, 
and be surrounded with unutterable horrors. 
All this shail they endure for innumerable 
ages, and then again begin their probationary 
‘career on earth.”* The summary. of the 
Hindu system of rewards and punishments in a 
future state of being, has been well given by 
Mr. Ward.t <‘‘ The same works teach,” he 
says, ‘‘ that there are many places of happiness 
“‘for the devout, as well as of misery for the | 
‘‘ wicked; that God begins to reward in this 
«life those who have performed works of 
‘«< merit, and punishes the wicked here by vari- 
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* Ind. Antiq. vol. VII. p. 374—376. 
+ Ward’s View, &c. of the Hindoos, London 8vo.. edit. 
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“ous afflictions; .that indeed all present 
‘“‘ events, prosperous or adverse, are the re- 
‘wards or punishments inevitably connected 
‘‘ with merit, or demerit, either in a preceding 
‘birth, or in the present life; that where 
‘« merit preponderates, the person, after expia- 
‘ting sin by death, and by sufferings in hell, 
‘rises to a higher birth, or ascends to the 
“heaven of his guardian Deity.” Thus the 
ideas of future bliss are found to be inseparably 
connected with a purgatory, either under vari- 
ous painful and humiliating transmigrations, or 
in the actual and excruciating tortures of one 
of their numerous places of posthumous punish- 
ment. In a word, “ The joys of the Hindu 
‘“ heavens are represented as wholly sensual, 
‘*and the miseries of the wicked as consisting 
‘in corporal punishment: the descriptions of 
‘the former disgust a chaste mind by their 
_‘ grossness, and those of the latter offend the 
‘feelings by their brutal literality.” ' This is 
the conclusion of one who has had every 
opportunity of judging accurately respecting 
Hinduism; and, I am very sure, possesses 
every disposition to represent it faithfully and 
candidly ; who exhibits it’s disgusting features, 
only to excite pity for it’s votaries ; and whose 
personal commiseration of these deluded 
beings, has led him to consecrate his life to 
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the service of ‘‘ shewing them a more ex¢el-_ 
“lent way.” Wehave not compared Christi- 
anity formally. with thése superstitions and 
absurdities—it could not be necessary; it could 
only be required that we should shew you 
Hinduism as it is, which we have attempted to 
do, in order to demonstrate the infinite supe- 
riority of your own system. ‘ 

Secondly, we must examine the preparations 
which they make for this Future State. 

Their penances take the lead. These are to 
accord with the magnitude of the offence. 
«The slayer of a Brahman undesignedly, if he 
“be of the military tribe, must expose himsclf 
“< to be shot to death by archers, or cast him- 
«* self headlong thrice into a blazing fire. He, 
“who has intentionally drunk  inebriating 
*« liquor, may expiate his crime by swallowing 
‘spirit in flame, or by severely burning his 
““body. For stealing from a Brahman, he must 
«carry to the king, on his shoulder, an iron. 
** mace, with which the sovereign must strike 
«* him, and, whether he die or not by the blow, 
*‘ the crime is expiated. He who has acci- 
«« dentally killed a cow, must array himself in 
<‘ her hide, and thus invested, must for three - 
«‘ months incessantly attend the herd to which 
<< she belongs, and guard them from tigers by 
“night and by day. For killing snakes and 
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‘“‘ other animals, offerings are to be made to 
«« the Brahmans proportionate to the purity and 
«« value of the animals slain.”* To these are 
added many minor offences subject to very 
rigid punishment. But all these do not allay 
the offender's apprehensions. “The Hindus 
‘in general,” says Mr. Ward, ‘‘ manifest great 
‘fear of future punishment. Sometimes after 
‘“‘ committing a dreadful sin, these fears are ex- 
** pressed to a friend in some such words as 
‘“ these: ‘ LT have committed a shocking crime, 
‘‘and I must endure great and long-continued 
“‘torments: but what can I do? there is no 
“remedy now.’” Oh! how one longs to say to 
such a despairing offender—‘“ If any man sin, 
“‘ we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
“« Christ the righteous: and he is the propitia- 
“ tion for our sins: and not for our’s only, but 
‘also for the sins of the whole world.” + ‘If 
““ we say that we have no sin, we décelve our- 
‘* selves, and the truth is not in us. If we 
‘confess our sins, he is faithful and just 
“to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
“from all unrighteousness.” { ‘There is a 
“balm. in Gilead”—there is a “ physician 
“* there !”§— “* Sometimes these fears are so 


* Indian Antiq. vol. VIL. p. 372, 3738. + 1John ii. 1, 2. 
{1 John i. 8, 9. § Jer. viii. 22. 
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great that they drive a man to perform 
many works of merit, particularly works of 
atonement. If the offender be rich, they ex- 
tort large sums of money from him, which 
are expended in gifts to Brahmans, or in 
religious ceremonies. If he be poor, he 
bathes in the Ganges with more constancy, 
or goes on pilgrimage to different holy places. 
The Hindus consider some sins as sending 
whole generations to hell. A false witness 
is to suffer future torments, and with him 
fourteen generations of his family; the man 
who swears by the waters of the Ganges in- 
molyas himself and family in the same suffer- 
‘Ings. * 

Burning i is practised, in addition to the horrid 
penances formerly detailed, in order to secure 
the bliss of futurity. ‘‘ When a man has re- 
‘‘ solved to commit himself to the sacrificial 
‘“‘ flame, he first goes to the palace and asks 
‘¢ permission to burn himself from the reigning 
“‘ sovereign. Having obtained that permission, 
‘on the day appointed for the sacrifice he 
‘makes a solemn and _ public procession 
‘‘ through the squares of the city where he re- 
«sides to the place where the funeral fire, 
‘* already kindled, and blazing to a vast height, 
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« awaits the destined victim of his own infatu- 
‘ation. An immense concourse of people 
“surround the pile, and feed it with every 
«« kind of combustibles. In the mean time the 
“ cavalcade, consisting of the friends and rela- 
«< tions of the devotee, proceeds slowly on, him- 
‘‘self marching first, distinguished by the 
‘« varland of fire that conspicuously adorns his 
“head. This garland, esteemed more honour- 
“able by the Hindus than ever was the laurel- 
‘wreath worn by a Greek or Roman victor 
“after a campaign of glory, is formed of straw 
‘‘or dried herbs, upon which, when placed’ 
‘upon his head, they heap burning coals, and 
‘invigorate the flame by pouring sandarac 
“upon them, which catches fire hike Naphtha 
«and flames as fiercely. Though the blazing 
‘“* garland circles his temples, and the crown of 
‘«« his head be all on fire, too well evidenced to 
‘« the spectators by the offensive stench arising 
“from his burnt flesh, he pursues his way 
** exulting, noris the smallest symptom of pain 
““ seen to distort the features of his unchanged 
countenance. Arrived at the fatal pile, he 
jooks round with an intrepid countenance on 
the flaming scaffold and admiring populace ; 
and then plunging into the flame, is, without 
a struggle, consumed to ashes.”* The horrid 
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practice of widows burning themselves with 
their deceased husbands is so well known, that 
it cannot be necessary to say more, on this 
occasion, than that it stands associated with 
their sentiments respecting futurity, and forms 
a distinguished preparation for it. Some in- 
deed are compelled to this dreadful sacrifice— 
and the victim is dragged with unavailing re- ’ 
sistance to the funeral pyre. 


“ O sight of misery! 

You cannot hear her cries,—all other sound 
In that wild dissonance is drown’d— 

But in her face you see 
The supplication and the agony— 

See in her swelling throat the desperate strength 
That with vain effort struggles yet for life ; 
Her arms contracted now in fruitless strife, 

Now wildly at full length 
Towards the crowd in vain for pity spread— 
They force her on, they bind her to the dead.” * 


The secret of the scarcely less dreadful tran- 
quillity of others is told by Mr. Ward. He 
says—‘“‘ As all other ways of obtaining heaven 
“are rendered so difficult to the poor, this is 
«© one reason which reconciles a Hindu widow 
“‘to the funeral pile; as by this act she is 
‘« quite certain of obtaining future happiness 
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‘© both for herself, her husband, and several - 
‘« generations of her ancestors.” * 

’ Can it be doubted, then, that swecide is among 
the preparations of Hinduism for eternity? 
when these facts are connected with others 
produced in the last Lecture, of self-devotion 
to that horrible idol of Juggernaut? And others 
are literally murdered by their ceremonies— 
sometimes inflicted upon the expiring indi- 
vidual contrary to his will; when his relatives 
first immerse him in the Ganges, and after- 
wards expose him on the beach to the fervid 
beams of the sun, in that scorching climate.{ 
No wonder that such violence is practised upon 
the dying, when they hold that ‘religious 
“ ceremonies procure a fund of merit to the 
“‘ performer, which raises him in every future 
“ birth, and at length advances him to heaven, 
“‘(where he enjoys happiness for a limited 
‘““ period,) or carries him towards fmal absorp- 
‘“‘tion.{ There is a method of obtaining hea- 
ven, which was accredited by all the northern 
nations, and supported by Mohammed, but 
which is most repugnant to the genius and 


* Ward’s View, &c. of the Hindoos. London 8vo edit. 
vol. II. p. 176. See also note 2. at the end. 

+ See Ward’s View, &c. vol. I. p. xxii. for Note 3. at the 
end. | t Ibid. p. lxxvii. | 
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spirit of Christianity. It is explained in the 
Institutes of Menu. << Those rulers of the 
‘* earth, who, desirous of defending each other, 
* exert their utmost strength in battle, without 
““ ever averting their faces, ascend after death 
“* directly to heaven.”* Human passions did 
not need such a stimulation; nor war such a 
recommendation. The love of our country, 
to every useful and necessary extent of action, 
is inculcated , by: Christianity—but so far from 
promising heaven as the reward of carnage, 
she “ scatters the people who delight in war.” 

Lastly, we must notice The Uneasiness re- 
lating to Futurity betrayed by the Hindus. 

It could not be otherwise than that the spirit 
of man, in it’s anxious inquiries after futurity, 
and it’s conscientious impressions of guilt, 
should be alike dissatisfied with such pro- 
visions for that state, and with such repre- 
sentations of it. How evidently :madequate are 
these things to the end proposed. Reason 
cannot discover what is necessary to salvation, 
but it may detect the insufficiency of those ex- 
pedients which it has itself devised, or to which 
it has lent a willing ear, when projected by 
doubt, and fear, and tradition. The want of 
evidence, in all the enactments of their books 
held sacred, strikes necessarily the, inquirer 
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of: superior intellect.. Few of these approve 
themselves to the conscience, most of them 
are arbitrary, and all of them too surely in- 
adequate. What evidence can the Hindu 
advance for the authority of those writings 
which he holds to be inspired? What sanc- 
tions did. they produce when they were first 
promulgated? and what internal evidence re- 
mains to them? If these be questionable, 
every thing founded upon them must be in- 
secure. The contradictions with which they 
abound, renders them more than questionable. 
‘Truth is always consistent; but these are so 
diversified and so opposed, that it is difficult 
to learn the system from testimonies so fluctu- 
ating and so irreconcileable. And as though 
all this were not in itself enough to appal the 
wretched Hindu as he approaches eternity, it 
is even acknowledged that his scriptures are not 
always sincere in their promises. ‘*‘ When,” says 
Mr. Ward, “I urged upon a Brahman with 
‘whom I was in conversation, that the Shas- 
“‘tahs made large promises to those who re- 
‘““peated the name of a god, or bathed in 
‘‘ sacred rivers, or visited holy places, &c. I 
““was told by a learned Brahman, that the 
** same Shastahs declared, that these promises 
‘‘ were only made to allure men to the per- 
“formance of their duty, and were not meant 
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*“to be literally fulfilled!” * How unlike our 
God, who “is not a man that he should he; 
*‘nor the son of man that he should repent : 
‘* hath he said, and shall he:not do it? or hath 
““he spoken, and shall he not make it good?” + 
No wonder that the dying Hindu cannot rely 
upon sucha system. But in this, as in all 
other cases, | wish to produce facts rather than 
reasonings.’ Listen, then, to one who has wit- 
nessed the awful spectacle which he describes. 
He says, ‘‘ When at the point of death, almost 
‘© every Hindu is in a state of the most per- 
“‘plexing anxiety, like mariners in a storm 
‘when the vessel has become wholly unma- 
“‘nageable. Such a wretched Hindu, in these 
“moments, is often heard giving vent to his 
‘‘ grief and tears in the midst of his relations, 
‘as he lies by the Ganges. If he is advanced 
‘© in years, they endeavour to comfort him by 
‘‘reminding him that he could not expect to 
“‘have lived much longer; that he leaves a 
<“numerous family in comfortable. circum- 
“« stances; and further that his merits will cer- 
“‘ tainly raise him to heaven. The dying man, 
«« however, finds no comfort in the merit of his 
‘<« works, but gives utterance to excessive grief 


* Ward’s View, &c. London 8vo edit. vol. Il. p. 177. 
¢ Num. xxii. 19. 
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‘< in some such language as this: ‘I! what me- 
‘‘ ritorious deeds have I performed? I have 
« done nothing but sin. Ah! where shall I 
‘“‘ go ?—-Into what hell shall I be plunged ?— 
«« What shall I do ?—-How long shall I continue 
“in hell? What hope can I have of going to 
‘“heaven? Here I have been suffering for 
‘‘sin; and now I must renew my sufferings! 
‘How many births must I pass through? 
_ “ Where will my sorrows terminate?’ As a_ 
‘« forlorn and miserable hope, he calls upon his 
‘< friends to give him their blessing, that Gunga 
“‘ may receive him; and he takes leave of them 
‘« in the utmost perturbation of mind.” * Con- 
trast this affecting and melancholy scene with 
the dying words of Jacob —‘‘ I have waited 
‘‘ for thy salvation, O Lord!’—with the lan- 
guage of aged Simeon—‘“ Lord, now lettest 
‘‘ thou thy servant depart in peace, according 

“to thy word; for mine eyes have seen thy 
“‘ salvation :’—with the tranquil departure of 
Stephen, amidst the agonies of a violent death 
—‘* Lord Jesus, receive my spirit !”’—with the 
triumphant defiance of the last adversary by 
Paul—‘‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
‘“‘ where is thy victory? The sting of death is 
‘sin, and the strength of sin is the law; but 


* Ward's View, &c. London 8vo edit. vol. II. p. 176, 177. 
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“thanks be to God who giveth us the victory 
*‘ through our Lord Jesus Christ !”—Let these 
facts speak for the systems respectively. And 
these are not peculiar to apostles, or to distin- 
guished characters: Many a humble, -pious, 
poor Christian, has employed the same lan- 
guage, shared the same triumph, and is now 
enjoying the fulness and glory of the same 
salvation. 

We have now arrived at the close of the first, 
Division of the Lectures, and finished our re- 
view of Hinduism as a system, compared with 
Christianity. We have seen that in many im- 
portant Facts, it accords with the testimony of 
Revelation—that in point of Structure, it is 
philosophical, metaphysical, and incongruous, 
as opposed to the simplicity, spirituality, and 
harmony of the Bible—That in Doctrines it-is 
contradictory, obscure, and frequently cruel 
and impure, as distinguished from the consist- 
ency, clearness, mercy, and sanctity of the 
Scriptures—that as a Moral System, it’s Laws 
are often unjust, and always partial ; it’s reli- 
gious institutions revolting, and it’s influence 
demoralizing, as contrasted with the righteous- — 
ness, integrity, and holy effects of the Gospel. 
And in comparing the Systems relative to Fu- 
turity, I shall be content, leaving the issue to 
your decision, to lay by the side of all the 
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dreams of Hinduism of it’s successive heavens, 
one single text, expressive of the unshaken and 
eternal confidence of the Christian—‘‘ As for 
«me, I will behold thy face in righteousness: 
«« T shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy 
‘< likeness!” 
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Nore 1.—I am desirous of giving a compendium of the 
opinions of the Hindus relative to religious rites—to futu- 
rity—and to the general representations of the preceding 
Lecture—as they appear on the orthodox and allowed pages 
of the Institutes of Menu. As to rites and ceremonies— 
“‘ The three great immutable words, preceded by the tri- 
“ literal syllable, and followed by the gdyatri, which consists 
“‘ of three measures, must be considered as the mouth, or 
“* principal part, of the Veda: Whoever shall repeat, day by 
“ day, for three years, without negligence, that sacred text, 
* shall hereafter approach the divine essence, move as freely 
‘as air, and assume an ethereal form. The triliteral mono- 
‘* syllable is an emblem of the Supreme ; the suppressions of 
* breath with a mind fixed upon God, are the highest devo- 
“tion; but nothing is more exalted than the gayatri: a 
‘‘ declaration of truth is more excellent than silence. All 
“ rites ordained in the Veda, oblations to fire, and so- 
“lemn sacrifices, pass away; but that, which passes not 
‘‘ away, is declared to be the syllable 6m, thence called 
** acshara ; since it is a symbol of God, the Lord of created 
“ Beings. The act of repeating his Holy Name is ten times 
“ better than the appointed sacrifice ; a hundred times better, 
‘‘ when it is heard by no man; and a thousand times better, 
*‘ when it is purely mental. The four domestic sacraments, 
“‘ which are accompanied with the appointed sacrifice, are 
“‘ not equal, though all be united, to a sixteenth part of the 
“ sacrifice performed by a repetition of the gdyatrt: By the 
“ sole repetition of gayatri, a priest may indubitably attain 
“‘ beatitude, let him perform, or not perform, any other 
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“‘ religious act; if he be Maitra, or a friend to all creatures, 
“he is justly named Brdhmena, or united to the Great One.” 
Instit. of Menu: Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. VII. p. 124—126. 
It would be unjust not to add, that, amidst these puerile ex- 
pedients, a noble sentiment is to be found, in the same code 
—“ To a man contaminated by sensuality, neither the Vedas, 
“ nor liberality, nor sacrifices, nor strict observances, nor _ 
‘“‘ pious austerities, ever procure felicity.” Ibid. p. 127. 
O sisic omma! but amidst a thousand absurdities and im- 
pieties, on this momentous subject, ‘this only have I 
“ found.” What a strange combination, equally absurd and 
unjust, is to be found in the following list. “ Physicians, 
‘‘ image-worshippers for gain, sellers of meat, and such as 
** live by low traffic, must be shunned in oblations both to the 
‘‘ deities and to progenitors. A public servant of the whole 
‘* town, or of the prince, a man with whitlows on his nails, or 
‘* with black yellow teeth, an opposer of his preceptor, a deser- 
“ter of the sacred fire, and an usurer, A phthisical man, 
‘a feeder of cattle, one omitting the five great sacraments, 
“ a contemner of Brahmans, a younger brother married before 
_ the elder, an elder brother not married before the younger, 
*‘ and a man who subsists by the wealth of many relations, 
“« A dancer, one who has violated the rule of chastity in the 
“ first or fourth order, the husband of a Sédra, the son of a 
“ twice-married woman, a man who has lost one eye, and a 
‘‘ husband in whose house an adulterer dwells, One who 
“ teaches the Véda for wages, and one who gives wages to 
“ such a teacher, the pupil of a Sidra, and the Sédra pre- 
** ceptor, a rude speaker, and the son of an adultress, born 
‘‘ either before or after the death of the husband, A forsaker, 
“‘ without just cause, of his mother, father, or preceptor, and 
“a man who forms a connexion, either by scriptural or con- 
“ nubial affinity, with great sinners, A house-burner, a giver 
“of poison, an eater of food offered by the son of an 
‘«¢ adultress, a seller of the moon-plant, (a species of the 
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“ mountain rue,) a navigator of the ocean, a poetical enco- 
“ miast, an oilman, and a suborner of perjury, A wrangler 
“ with his father, an employer of gamesters for his own bene- 
“ fit, a drinker of intoxicating spirits, a man punished with 
“ elephantiasis, one of evil repute, a cheat, and a seller of | 
“liquids, A maker of bows and arrows, the husband of a 
“younger sister married before the elder of the whole 
“ blood, an injurer of his friend, the keeper of a gaming- 
* house, and a father instructed in the Veda by his own son, 
“* An epileptic person, one who has the erysipelas, or the 
‘“ leprosy, a common informer, a lunatic, a blind man, and a 
“ despiser of scripture, must all be shunned. A. tamer of 
‘elephants, bulls, horses, or camels, a man who subsists by 
“‘ astrology, a keeper of birds, and one who teaches the use 
‘of arms, He who diverts water-courses, and he who is 
“ gratified by obstructing them, he who builds houses for 
** gain, a messenger, and a planter of trees for pay, a breeder 
‘* of sporting-dogs, a falconer, a seducer of damsels;a man 
“delighting in mischief, a Brdéhman living as a Sidra, a 
“ sacrificer to the inferior gods only, He who observes not 
“ approved customs, and he who regards not prescribed 
“‘ duties, a constant importunate asker of favours, he who 
“ supports himself by tillage, a club-footed man, and one 
““ despised by the virtuous, A shepherd, a keeper of buffa- 
“‘loes, the husband of a twice-married woman, and the 
“remover of dead bodies, for pay, are to be avoided with 
* great care.”—Instit. of Menu: Sir W. Jones’s Works, 
vol. VII. p. 179—181. 

I was about to transcribe evidences, relative to the 
transmigrations imagined by the Hindus, to take place after 
«« death as punishments, but I find this note increasing upon 
my hands beyond due bounds, and must be satisfied to 
refer the reader to Dr. Priestley’s ‘“ Institutions of Moses 
* and of the Hindus compared.”—especially p. 263—270, 
where he may find an accumulation of evidence on these 
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points, gathered from different writers, and immediately from 
the Institutes of Menu. The essential principles of the 
system are contained in the foregoing Lecture; and I am 
quite prepared to establish the statements therein made, by 
evidence to any extent. I will only add one short passage, 
which will shew generally the sentiments inculcated by this 
system, relative to.futurity.— Let him reflect on the trans- 
‘‘ migrations of men, caused by their evil deeds, on their 
‘“‘ downfal into a region of darkness, and their torments in 
“the mansion of Yama; on their separation from those 
“whom they love, and their union with those whom they 
‘hate, on their strength overpowered by old age, and their 
“bodies racked by disease; on their agonizing departure 
“from this corporeal frame, their formation again in the 
“womb, and the glidings of this vital spirit through ten 
“thousand millions of uterine passages; on the misery 
‘attached to embodied spirits from a violation of their 
“ duties, and the unperishable bliss attached to them from 
“their abundant performance of all duties, religious and 
 civil.”—Instit. of Menu: Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. VII. 
p- 284, 285. This “unperishable bliss” attained after “the 
‘ glidings of this vital spirit, through ten thousand millions 


a 


“ of uterine passages ”—is absorption! 


Nore 2.—It may be proper to subjoin here, some con- 
firmations of the dreadful immolations of the Hindus, as they 
are given by an eye-witness of these atrocities.—Mr. Ward 
says, “Instigated by the demon of superstition, many mo- 
“ thers, in fulfilment of a vow entered into for the purpose of 
‘‘ procuring the blessing of children, drown their first-born 
“in the Brimht-pootriti, and other rivers in India. When 
“the child is two or three years old, the mother takes it to 
“the river, encourages it to enter, as though about to bathe 
“it, but suffers it to pass into the midst of the current, when 
** she abandons it, and stands an inactive spectator, behold- 
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‘ing the struggles, and hearing the screams, of her perishing 
‘infant! At Saugur island, formerly, mothers were. seen 
‘ casting their living offspring amongst a number of alliga- 
* tors, and standing to gaze at these monsters quarrelling for 
* their prey, beholding the writhing infant in the jaws of the 
* successful animal, and standing motionless while it was 
‘ breaking the bones and sucking the blood of the poor 
‘* innocent! What must be that superstition, which can thus 
transform a being, whose distinguishing quality is tender- 
* ness, into a monster more unnatural than the tiger prowling 
‘¢ through the forest for it’s prey !”—Ward’s Farewell Letters, 
lett. vil. p. 87, 88.—To this horrible picture of Infanticide, 
is added another of self-immolation. “ The Hindu writings 
‘* encourage persons afflicted with incurable distempers to put 


‘an end to their existence, by casting themselves under the 


‘‘ wheels of the car of Jtiigtinnat’h, or into some sacred river, 
** or into a fire prepared for the purpose ; promising such self- 
“‘ murderers, that they shall rise to birth again in a healthful 
‘‘ body, whereas, by dying a natural death, they would be 
‘able to have the disease perpetuated in the next and suc- 
. ceeding births. Multitudes of lepers, and other children 
‘* of sorrow, perish annually in these prescribed modes. Mr. 
‘‘ W. Carey, of Cutwa, the second son of Dr. Carey, states, 
“‘ that he was one morning informed that some people had 
‘“‘ dug a deep hole in the earth, not far from his own house, 
“and had begun to kindle a fire at the bottom. He imme- 
“« diately proceeded to the spot, and saw a poor leper, who 
‘“‘ had been deprived of the use of his limbs by the disease, 
“ yoll himself over and over, till at last he fell into the pit 
« amidst the flames. Smarting with agony, his screams be- 
‘¢ came most dreadful. He called upon his family, who sur- 
“ rounded the pit, and intreated them to deliver him from the 
‘flames. But he called in vain. His own sister, seeing him 
so lite ae hands to the side, and make a dreadful effort to 
“ escape, pushed him back again; where, these relations 
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« still coolly gazing upon the sufferer, he perished, enduring 
“indescribable agonies.”—Ibid. p. 91, 92.—‘ But,”—he 
adds in the same letter—* the most horrible of all the immo- 
“ lations among the Hindus, is the Burning alive of Widows. 
“ Between Eight and Nine Hundred, in the Presidency of Ben- 
“ gal alone, every year! (I have just seen, May Ist, the offi- 
* cial statement for 1818.) ‘ This is the official statement, 
“‘sioned by the English Magistrates. How many in the 
“¢ Presidencies of Madras and Bombay? And then how many 
“more where the British power does not extend ?”—“ Let 
“us suppose that in each of the other Presidencies four hun- 
“* dred each year are immolated”—(only half the official re- 
turn for Bengal)—“ and five hundred in ali the other parts of ~ 
‘* India; and then we have the awful spectacle of Two 
* Thousand Widows burnt or buried alive every year in 
“ India!”—* Let all these two thousand widows be led along 
“the streets of Calcutta, and sacrificed on the esplanade 
“there, in one funeral pile! Not one drop more of blood 
“would be shed, nor one more agony inflicted. But at 
“hearing the news of such an immolation as this, all Britain, 
* all America, would rise in consternation and horror, and 
“* protest in a voice loud enongh to be heard at either pole 
‘* against the repetition of so horrible a transaction.” —“ Not 
“that I mean to criminate the British Government: they 
“ would rejoice to put out these fires. My object is, to awaken 
“attention to these awful facts, but especially the attention of 
“* the Christian public.”—Ibid. p. 96—98.—See a full descrip- 
tion of this awful ceremony in the sixth Letter of the same 
interesting little volume, (—which ought to be in the hands 
of every one, who desires to know the state of religion in 
India, and may be in the hands of any one, without appre- 
hension of a single feeling being excited, except horror at 
the atrocities modestly detailed, and commiseration of the 
victims of such a system—) on “ the state of female society 
‘in India”—p. 73—79. It will thence be seen, that every 
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thing is so arranged, as to render it impracticable for the 
poor victim to escape, when once she has submitted to be 
brought to the terrific pile; while the beating of drums and 
the shouts of the populace “ effectually drown the shrieks of 
“ the widow surrounded by the flames.” That such a hor- 
rible sacrifice should be frequently compulsory in fact, (for 
tyrannical custom must be often considered as compulsion,). 
could not be reasonably denied. But Mr. Southey has put 
the matter beyond doubt, by a quotation from Bernier, who 
was himself an eye-witness of the fact which he relates. He 
says, “ At Lahor, I saw a very handsome and a very young 
“ woman burnt; I believe she was not above twelve years 
“ofage. This poor unhappy creature appeared rather dead 
“than alive when she came near the pile; she shook and 
“ wept bitterly. Meanwhile, three or four of these execu- 
“ tioners, the Bramhans, together with an old hag that held 
“her under the arm, thrust her on, and made her sit down 
‘upon the wood; and, lest she should run away, they tied 
“her legs and hands ; - and so they, burnt her alive,”— 
Southey’s Curse of Kehama, vol. I. p. 148, 149, notes.—Mr. 
Southey goes on to notice a defence attempted of these 
‘monstrous atrocities. “It may be useful (says Col. Mark 
** Wilks) to examine the reasonableness of interfering with 
“the most exceptionable of all their institutions. It has 
“ been thought an abomination not to be tolerated, that a 
* widow should immolate herself on the funeral pile of her 
** deceased husband. But what judgment should we form of 
“ the Hindu, who (if any of our institutions admitted the par- 
allel) should forcibly pretend to stand between a Christian 
‘*‘ and the hope of eternal Salvation? And shall we not hold 
“him to be a driveller in politics and morals, a fanatic in 
“ yeligion, and a pretender in humanity, who would forcibly , 
“wrest this hope from the Hindu widow?” (Historical 
Sketches of the South of India, vol. 1. p. 499.)—Mr. Southey 
has truly added—* Such opinions, and such language, may 
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« gately be left to the indignation and pity which they cannot 
“ fail to excite. I shall only express my astonishment, that 
«‘ any thing so monstrous, and so miserably futile, should have 
“ proceeded from a man of learning, great good sense, and 
“ general good feelings, as Colonel Wilks evidently appears 
“ to be.”—Ibid. p. 150, 151.—The burying of Widows alive, 
exceeds, perhaps, in cruelty and suffering, even the immola- 
tion by burning: but as this, in the description which Mr. 
Ward gives of it, is associated with the fact, that many are 
overwhelmed with ceremonies against their will, in their dying 
moments, so as to be literally murdered—I shall refer the 
Ulustration of this latter position, in the preceding Lecture, to 


Note 3.—“ The following circumstance took place at 
' “ Gondil-para, about 20 miles N. of Calcutta, on the 18th 
“ of March 1813, and was communicated to the Author by 
“ Capt. Kemp, an eye-witness. The description is nearly in 
“his own words: ‘ On Thursday last, at nine in the morn- 
“ing, Vishwiinat’hu, one of our best workmen, who had 
‘‘ been sick but a short time, was brought — down to the 
‘* river’s side to expire: he was placed, as is customary, on 
“ the bank, and a consultation held respecting the time he 
“ would die; the astrologer predicted, that his dissolution 
“was near at hand. The sick man was then immersed up 
“to the middle in the river, and there kept for some time; 
“ but death not being so near as was predicted, he was again 
“‘ placed on the beach, extended at full length, and exposed 
“* to a hot sun, where he continued the whole of the day, ex- 
“ cepting at those intervals when it was supposed he was 
“‘ dying, when he was again immersed in the sacred stream. 
“I visited him in the evening ; he was sensible, but had not 
“the power of utterance; he however was able to make 
“¢ signs with his hand, that he did not wish to drink the river 
“water, which they kept almost continually pouring in his 
“mouth, by means of asma!l shell. He remained in this 
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situation during the night: in the morning the immersions 
* commenced, and were continued at intervals till about five 
in the evening, when he expired, or was literally murdered. 
“i His wife, a young woman about sixteen years of age, hear- 
“ ing of his death, came to the desperate resolution of being 
** buried alive with the corpse. She was accompanied by 
‘‘her friends down to the beach where the body lay, where a 
“small branch of the Mango tree was presented to her, 
‘‘ which (as I understood) was setting a seal to her determi- 
“nation; from which, after having accepted the branch, she 
“could not retreat. I went to her, and questioned her with 
‘‘ respect to the horrid act she was about to perform, whether 
“it was voluntary, or from persuasion : nothing of the latter 
‘‘ appeared ; it was intirely her own desire. I spoke to her 
“ relations on the heinousness of the crime they were guilty 
“ of, in allowing the young creature thus to precipitate her- 
‘* self into the presence of her Creator uncalled for. Mrs. 
“« K. spoke both to the mother and the daughter a good deal, 
‘* but all to no purpose. The mother declared, that it was 
** her daughter’s choice, who added, that she was determined 
‘*to ‘ go the road her husband had gone.’ There was not 
* the least appearance of regret observable in the mother’s 
“ countenance, or conduct.’—-——* At eight P. M. the 
“ corpse, accompanied by this self-devoted victim, was con- 
“veyed to a place a little below our grounds, where I re- 
“« paired, to behold the perpetration of a crime which I could 
scarcely believe possible to be committed by any human 
“ being. The corpse was laid on the earth by the river till a 
“circular grave of about fifteen feet in circumference and 
“ five or six feet deep was prepared; and was then (after some 
‘* formulas had been read) placed at the bottom of the grave 
“‘ in a sitting posture, with the face to the N. the nearest re- 
“lation applying a lighted wisp of straw to the top of the 
“head. The young widow now came forward, and having 
“¢ cireumambulated the grave seven times, calling out Htree 
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‘« Bul! Htree Bul! in which she was joined by the sur- 
“ younding crowd, descended into it. I then approached 
‘ within a foot of the grave, to observe if any reluctance ap- 


“ 


“ peared in her countenance, or sorrow in that of her rela- 
“tions: in her’s, no alteration was perceptible; in their’s, 
“ there was the appearance of exultation. She placed her- 
“ self in a sitting posture, with her face to the back of her 
“ husband, embracing the corpse with her left arm, and re- 
“ clining her head on his shoulders ; the other hand she 
“placed over her own head, with her forefinger eréct, 
‘“‘ which she moved in a circular direction. The earth was 
“then deliberately put round them, two men being in the 
“ grave for the purpose of stamping it round the living and 
“ the dead, which they did as a gardener does around a 
“ plant newly transplanted, till the earth rose to a level with 
“ the surface, or two or three feet above the heads of the en- 
“*tombed. As hér head was covered some time before the 
‘finger of her right hand, I had an opportunity of observing 
‘whether any regret was manifested; but the finger moved ‘ 
“round in the same manner as at first, till the earth closed 
“the scene. Not a parting tear was observed tobe shed by 
“ any of her relations, till the crowd began to disperse, when | 
“the usual lamentations and howling commenced, without 
“ sorrow.” — Ward’s View, Sc. of the Hindoos.. London 
abridged 8vo. edit. pref. p. Ixxi.—lxxiii. 

As we are now closing that division of the Lectures which 
relates to Hinduism, the following remarks of Mr. Moor, 
may not be deemed inappropriate to the analogies which 
that system sometimes ‘presents to the sublime truths of Re- 
velation. “ Garupa has been before noticed as Arun’s 
“ younger brother : one being Aurora, or the dawn personi- 
“fied, there is a natural relationship between them, sup- 
“ posing the other to be the sky. He is sometimes described 
“€ in the manner that our poets and painters describe.a griffin, 


or a cherub; and he is placed at the entrance of the passes 
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* Jeading to the Hindu garden of Eden, and then, appears in 
“the character of a destroying angel, in as far as he resists 
“ the approach of serpents, which in most systems of poetical 
“* mythology appears to have been the beautiful, deceiving, 
“insinuating, form that sin originally assumed.”—A gain, 
‘* His continual and destined state of warfare with the ser- 
‘pent, a shape mostly assumed by the enemies of the vir- 
“ tuous incarnations or deified heroes of the Hindus, is a 
* continued allegory of the conflicts between Vice and 
* Virtue, so infinitely personified.”—Hindu Pantheon, p. 340 
and 342. 
May we not admit the descriptions of this writer, without 
adopting his conclusion, that these things are only parts of 
“ systems of poetical mythology?” and consider them as 
elucidations of theological truths, and as traditional confir- 
mations of the facts stated by Revelation in reference to the 
circumstances of the fall of man? 
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DIVISION II. 


CHRISTIANITY COMPARED WITH MOHAM- 
MEDANISM. 


LECTURE VII. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE ESTA- 
BLISHMENT OF MOHAMMEDANISM 
AND OF CHRISTIANITY. 


2 TIM. Iv. 4. 


And they shall turn away their ears from the 
truth, and shall be turned unto fables. 


Tue train of argument, upon which the text 
depends, is to be found in the preceding chap- 
ter; and when it is examined, we shall discover 
the direct bearing which it has upon the pre- 
sent discussion. With prophetic eye, the 
Apostle is looking over succeeding ages to the 
end of the world; and although unable to dis- 
tinguish every event as it should arise, he is 
sufficiently enlightened as to the future, to 
teach the church from what quarter danger is 
to be expected, and what remedies Infinite 
Wisdom has provided. ‘‘ This know also,” as 
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a most assured truth, communicated by inspi- 
ration, and not originated by the alarmed ima- 
gination, ‘‘ that in the last days perilous times 
“shall come.” And whence shall. the peril 
spring? It shall consist partly in persecution: 
this was the prescribed lot of primitive Chris- 
tianity ; nor could the most harmless deport- 
ment, the most irreproachable lives, the deep- 
est humility, the kindest spirit and temper, the 
most inoffensive conversation, and affectionate 
concern for the welfare of others, shelter them 
from this cruel tempest. ‘‘ Yea—and all that 
“‘ will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
‘* persecution.” But this is not the worst. 
The hurricane is irresistible in it’s course, but 
short in it’s duration. This storm soon blew 
over. The apostle saw it coming—warned the 
passing generation of it’s approach—guarded 
them against it’s fury—and pointed out it’s 
limitations. The persecutor dies—and with 
him his power and malice. ‘‘ But evil men 
‘“‘and seducers shall wax worse and worse, 
*« deceiving and being deceived” — The just 
punishment of imposition, that it shall be en- 
snared in it’s own guile; and it is so ordained 
by the Divine Providence, that this is the 
natural conclusion of fraud; in most instances, 
in the issue, especially if it be prosperous, the 
impostor is the ultimate dupe of his own in- 
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fatuation. These, however, are the times 
which are preeminently perilous—when per- 
secution having first subsided into ease, then 
given place to prosperity, from the very tran- 
quillity of the church shall arise indifference, 
then ignorance, then indulgence; until pride, 
sloth, and’ a worldly spirit, have effaced all 
traces of the original communication of heaven, 
among the collective body of Christians, from 
a large proportion of nominal professors. It is 
then that an opportunity is given for the en- 
trance of the most dangerous errors, and a 
pretext is afforded for the establishment in the 
world of the most blasphemous assumptions. 
‘Against the immediate evils which threat- 
ened, Timothy is girded with armour of 
.proof; and armour of proof it will be found in 
every conflict with affliction, or error, under 
all the various forms which they may be re- 
spectively permitted to assume, throughout all 
periods of time. It is the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. This is stated broadly and fear- 
lessly, asa point upon which the mind of the 
Apostle was so made up, that he considered it 
as indisputable; or, at least, he throws the 
challenge out to-all descriptions of men, will- 
ing to abide the consequences, and not alarmed 
for the issue. He spreads the broad shield of 
this heavenly protection over the intire volume; 
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so far as it had extended in his day; and it 
was even then fast hastening to it’s completion. 
His own pen, guided by the Spirit who had_ 
instructed the solueaica was rapidly filling the 
scrowl; two or three of his contemporaries 
added their testimony, derived from the same 
source; John waited to insert the closing re- 
velations intrusted to him, and to seal the 
Book. ‘‘ All scripture is given by inspiration 
_ ‘© of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for re- 

‘« proof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
“eousness; That the man of God may be 
‘* perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
“« works’—and as surely armed against all evil 
devices. While all are thus prepared for the 
day of trial, and furnished for the battle, 
Timothy is excited by the most affecting and 
awful personal considerations. He had been 
‘‘ put in remembrance” of the faith of his 
ancestry, blended with the affections of his 
immediate relatives—of the prayers, the tears, 
the instructions, of a mother and a grand- 
mother, under whose fostering tenderness he 
had been rearéd — and of the impressions 
which had been early made upon his own 
yielding and susceptible heart; he is now re- 
quired to call to mind his acquaintance with 
the Scriptures from his childhood, and the in- 
fluence which that knowledge was calculated 
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and expected to produce. To these consider- 
ations, so important and so endearing, is added 
an attestation so tremendous, that the heart 
almost quails under it’s weight—and of a so- 
lemnity so deep, and so manifestly sincere, 
that all suspicion of fraud is instantly and in- 
evitably extinguished—“ I charge thee, there- 
‘fore, before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘‘ who shall judge the quick and the dead at 
‘his appearing and his kingdom; preach the 
‘‘ word; be instant in season, out of season ; 
‘“‘ reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffer- 
‘‘ine and doctrine. For the time will come 
“‘when they will not endure sound doctrine; 
“but after their own lusts shall they heap to 
‘‘themselves teachers, having itehing ears; 
‘‘ And they shall turn away their ears from 
“the truth, and shall be turned unto fables.” 
That time is come—has long since come— 
and the wretched world is labouring under the 
complicated evils of many successive, and still 
existing, apostasies. St. Paul spoke of “a fall- 
“ing away’—before the final judgment—and 
of «‘ that man of sin to be revealed,” whom he 
describes as ‘‘ the son of perdition; who op- 
‘* poseth and exalteth himself above all that is 
“called God, or that is worshipped; so that 
“he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, 
‘« shewing himself that he is God”—* Even him 
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** whose coming is after the working of Satan, 
“ with all power and signs and lying wonders.” 
_ —The Protestant churches have agreed to con- 
sider this prophecy as relating to the head of 
the Romish Hierarchy ; and have interpreted it, 
—together with the Woman seated on the 
** scarlet-coloured beast,” holding the cup of 
abominations, called Babylon, and described in | 
the Revelations,—accordingly. St. John also 
speaks of Antichrist; and lest we should con- 
fine our anticipations to one object hostile to 
Christianity, he reminds us that there are 
‘‘ many Antichrists.” Every thing, therefore, 
which lifts up itself agamst Christ—which 
would alter, add to, or supersede his Gospel, 
certainly falls under this denomination.. This 
brings us nearer to our subject—For surely, 
infidelity on the one hand, and the pretended 
delegation of the Arabian Prophet, on the other, 
as clearly fall under the description of Anti- 
christian errors, as the ycorruptions of the 
Greek, or Roman, Churches. In the mean 
while, we are taught when to expect the dissi- 
pation of these delusions,—it will be at ‘ the 
«« coming of the Lord”-—and before the day of 
judgment. We are also instructed as to the 
temper with which we should endeavour to 
diminish error, and the arms which we should 
employ in the controyersy with it. We should 
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« speak the truth in love”—and wield the word 
of God, as the only consecrated weapon in this 
warfare—for Antichrist, of whatever descrip- 
tion, ‘* the Lord shall consume with the spirit 
«of his mouth, and phallt destroy with the 
‘« brightness of his coming.’ 

Under the guidance of this spirit, and with 
these animating prospects opening before us, 
we enter upon the Second Division of these 
Lectures, which embraces A Comparison of 
Christianity with Mohammedanism. The present 
discourse must be a 

ComparaTIvE STATEMENT OF THE Esra- 
BLISHMENT OF Mora sims aqusa AND OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

In comparing these systems, it will be ab- 
solutely necessary to lay before you, 

First, the Characters of their Respective 
Founders. 

1. The history of the World and of Religion 
when Mohammed arose, may serve to throw 
some light upon the origination of his preten- 
sions, and the success of his imposture. That 
history, also, forms too faithful an exposition 
of the text, ‘‘ they shall turn away their ears 
‘‘from the truth, and shall be turned unto 
“fables.” The wolf had not entered to tear 
the sheep, if the hireling had not fled and left 


. 
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the fold unguarded. The professed pastors of 
Christianity were, in the age when the son of 
Abd’allah attained his celebrity, not merely 
hirelings ; but having refused to “enter by the 
‘* door into the sheepfold,”—having “climbed 
*“ up some other way”—having substituted the 
most absurd traditions for the truths of God, 
and turned the very ordinances of Christianity 
into superstitious and idolatrous observances— 
they fell under the censure of the Great Shep- 
herd himself; who, by an eternal sentence, 
has pronounced all such intruders upon. the 
ministerial office, ‘thieves and robbers”— 
whom the sheep did not hear ”—whose ‘‘ voice” 
they did ‘not know”—whom, therefore, they 
** would not follow”—and thus being scattered 
abroad, they were exposed to every beast of 
prey. Even Gibbon, more favourable to the 
claims of Mohammed than most writers, and 
less to those of Jesus than truth and justice 
demanded, states—that ‘‘ the Catholics as- 
‘“< serted their universal reign; the sects whom 
“< they oppressed successively retired beyond 
«< the limits of the Roman empire ; the Marcion- 
‘* ites and- Manicheans dispersed their phan- 
“< tastic opinions and apocryphal gospels; the 


«churches of Yemen, and the princes of Hira 


‘Sand Gassan, were instructed in a purer 
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“creed by the Jacobite. and Nestorian Bi- 
“shops.” * It is true, that the Historian is 
not very careful to distinguish between religion 
and superstition; that he includes all these in- 
congruous claims under the general head of 
Christianity; and that he is not unwilling to 
strike at revelation through the gross ignorance 
and puerilities of the unprincipled professors of | 
it. Still the fact remains unaltered ; and is of 
importance to this inquiry. _ Christianity had 
been stripped of it’s noble simplicity—and 
human mixtures had neutralized, in‘ the out- 
ward profession of it, that evidence of it’s 
divinity, which so clearly appeared in it’s 
original institution, and in it’s pure and holy 
doctrines and principles. It was never pre- 
sented but in a mutilated and adulterated state. 
It was not the likeness of the Son of God, but 
an image like that of the night-vision of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Other objects of worship had 
been connected with the Supreme Being. 
Faith had justly claimed assent to the three- 
fold mystery of his subsistence, which reason 
could not explain; because the fact had been 
revealed in his word: but the objects of adora- 
tion superadded by the corrupted age, in the 


* Gibbon’s Decline, &c. of the Roman Empire, vol. Xx: 
p. 251. 
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introduction of the Virgin Mary, and of others, 
as intercessors, and as entitled to worship, gave 
Mohammed an opportunity, when he reared his 
system upon the ruins of this superstition, as 
we shall hereafter explain, to reject the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, which the Scriptures main- 
tained, in common with those idolatries which 
they denounced, under the pretext of establish- 
ing the Divine Unity. In the mean while, the 
religion of his countrymen was, in general, 
idolatry—gathered from Persia—and widely 
diffused—blending, like all the idolatrous sys- 
tems of the East, with the acknowledged Unity 
of the Supreme, the worship of the sun, the 
moon, the hosts of heaven, the elements—and 
wasting, therefore, the grand and simple prin- 
ciple professed, in the darkening and demo- 
ralizing habits of polytheism. Such was the 
state of the world—a large population around 
him Pagan; and that which was called Chris- 
tian, divided by inextinguishable animosities, 
and degraded by the most revolting supersti- 
tions. Yet had Judaism and Christianity pre- 
vailed sufficiently to impress the great truth 
upon mankind, that to give a Revelation of his 
will is conformable with all the just notions 
which we can form of Deity; and that he had 
actually granted this distinguished boon. So 
convinced were they of this, that every system 
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was laying claim to some autlirity, at least | 
traditional; and when he found them divided 
among themselves—weakened by fruitless 
struggles for superiority—jealous of each other — 
—and separated by ten thousand jarring in- 

terests—he formed the project of subduing the 

whole to himself, by bending the parts, one by 

one, to his own authority. We shall-soon see . 
what measures he adopted to effect this crafty 

design. 

It will be proper to notice, that when Jesus 
made his appearance, the whole world was 
Pagan; for the exception of the Jews to this 
general truth, separated as they had always 
been from all nations, hated as they were by 
most, and now fallen into contempt from the 
reduction of their political consequence to mere 
and abject Roman servitude, would rather ope- 
rate against the establishment of any system 
which professed to be founded upon their reli- 
gious tenets, than promote it: nor was the 
doctrine of the unity of God, which they main- 
tained, so generally allowed, as it seems to 
have since been, among the heathens them- 
selves. Almost every idolatrous system avows 
it now, under some modifications, whatever be 
the practice; then, polytheism in worship had 
so far overwhelmed the traditional unity of the 
Supreme, as to render it inextricable from the 
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mass of idolatry under which it was buried; 
nor was there then, as there now is, any coun- 
tereheck to these errors, in the existence of a | 
system purer and more simple—that of the 
Jews, abhorred for the reasons, just assigned, 
excepted. The systems of idolatry throughout 
the world were then, upon the whole, one and 
the same; with some change of accidental 
qualities only, induced by the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the respective countries embracing 
them. The expectations of the world were 
indeed awakened for the coming of a Saviour, 
about the time of Christ’s advent: but he was 
looked for, upon the imperial throne of the 
Cesars, rather than in the stable at Bethlehem; 
and the meek and lowly Jesus, disappointing 
the ambitious hopes of his countrymen, with 
whose prophetical writings the general expec- 
tation originated, could not but be regarded as 
a pretender, by the rest of the world. Thus, 
, the very preparation of the minds of men for a 
deliverer, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the birth and claims of Jesus, made against 
him, and Christianity, as derived from him. 
The grant of a Revelation had not then been so 
distinctly admitted. The Persians, the Hin- 
dus, the Egyptians, had all their sacred books 
—and these laid claim to be revelations from 
God.—These were generally, however, among 
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enlightened men, revered as the productions of 
philosophers and legislators, who sought a 
higher sanction to them than human authority 
only, that they might possess the greater influ- 
ence—and such they really were. The Sibyl- 
line oracles were renowned, indeed, over all the 
world, but seemed to be regarded rather as a 
beautiful and romantic fable; or to be classed 
with the general oracles, which were well known 
to be associated with fraud, and open to cor- 
ruption. Some writings of an extraordinary 
character, called Sibylline, were preserved at 
Rome; but were too closely guarded to make 
any very general impression; and the whole 
seem to have been oriental traditions, emana- 
ting probably at first from some vague reports 
of the prophetic writings. The Jews possessed 
a Revelation, which they also guarded with 
jealousy ; and which, although translated into 
Greek before the Christian era, was held more 
lightly than it would have been, on account of 
the mean repute of the nation whose property 
it was; nor was it ever widely circulated: it 
was locked up in a royal library, to enrich 
which the translation was undertaken. Thus 
Jesus, appearing under circumstances pecu- 
liarly unpropitious, had to contend with the 
prejudices of his own countrymen, whose reli- 
gion he acknowledged to be true; and with 
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‘he established systems of religion of the whole 
world, which he boldly pronounced to be false. 
While Mohammed found th great principle of 
revelation generally acknowledged—paganism’ 
shrinking from the light which prevailed, not- 
withstanding the corruptions of Christianity— 
Christians divided among themselves — and 
Christianity enfeebled by superstition—every 
thing, in short, favourable to an attempt to rear 
a new system out of the ruins of those which 
age had wasted, or encroachment undermined: 
truth meantime seeming to have withdrawn 
into the shades, while the collision of passion, 
corruption, and interest, disturbed the world. 
_ 2. It is now necessary to glance at the 
biography of the Arabian Adventurer. He was 
the descendant of a distinguished family, his 
own branch of which had fallen into poverty. 
‘< He could,” says Gibbon, ‘‘ produce many 
«‘ venerations of pure and genuine nobility: 
‘< he sprung from the tribe of Koreish, and the 
“‘ family of Hashem, the most illustrious of the — 
<< Arabs, the princes of Mecca, and the here- 
« ditary guardians of the Caaba. ‘ The grand- 
<‘ father of Mohammed was Abdol Motalleb, 
_ the son of Hashem, a wealthy and generous 
“‘ citizen, who relieved the distress of famine, 
«with the supplies of commerce. Mecca, 
<¢ which had been fed by the liberality of the 
U 
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“father, was saved by the courage of the 
« gon.”* The death of the. parents of Moham- 
med in his infancy, followed soon after by that 
of his grandfather, devolved the charge of him 
upon his uncle Abu Taleb, by whom he was 
supported with affectionate liberality—the 
orphan’s own property, amounting to no more 
than five camels, and an Ethiopian female slave. 
His uncle brought him,up as a merchant; and 
‘in this character, he accompanied his kind 
relative into Syria, at the age of thirteen. In 
his twenty-fifth year, he entered the service of 
Khadijah, a wealthy widow, whom he after- 
wards married; and by a match so advantage- 
ous, rose to a level with the “most affluent 
families in Mecca. It was under these auspi- 
cious circumstances, that he projected his sys- 
tem; and pretended to inspiration. His wife 
was his first convert; who communicated the 
secret of his mission to her cousin Warakah 
Ebn Nawfal, a professed: Christian, tolerably ° 
-well versed in the scriptures; who could write 
in the Hebrew character; and, either upon 
conviction, or policy, embraced her opinion. 
Then followed proselytes of his own family, of 
whom his youthful pupil and cousin, Ali, was 


* Gibbon’s Decline, &c. of the Roman Empire, vol. 1X. 
p. 253, 
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the first, and thus won to himself the distinc- 
tion of being entitled the first of believers. The 
prophet was now in the fortieth year of his age; 

and still hesitated to become a public preacher 
of his system., He proceeded in it’s promulga- 
tion in privacy, and with the utmost caution. 
When, however, he began his career, no per- 
suasions of his friends, nor dangers to be 
encountered, could induce him to desist. He 
modified, indeed, his revelations, according to 
his circumstances; which introduced sonie 
contradictions into his Koran; but never aban- 
doned, or for a moment lost sight of, his ob- 
ject. Opposed by the Koreish, and encouraged 
by new converts, some of them of considerable 
influence, he proceeded with, what he assumed 
to be, his mission, until it’s,twelfth year; when 
he declared himself to have been translated to 
_heaven, having first been transported from 
Mecca to Jerusalem. He was soon after com- 
pelled to flee from Mecca, his native city, to 
Medina, on account of the force and number of 
his opponents; and having first acted upon the~ 
defensive, he afterwards adopted the principle, 
not merely of supporting his system, but of 
propagating it, by the sword. Battles were 
fought with various success; but upon the 
whole, decidedly favourable to the Apostle of 
the Koran, who was now transformed into a 

u 2 
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general and a sovereign. Strengthened by 
alliances, and zealous to proselyte by force of 
arms—many yielded to him; some paid tribute, 
others embraced the system,—kings began to 
announce their adoption of the creed of a man 
whom they could not hope to oppose; and 
thus was Mohammedanism established. 

This slight sketch of the life of this extraordi- - 
nary man was necessary, to enable us to un- 
derstand the remarks which may follow, and to 
appreciate the tenets of his Superstition. It» 
serves also to furnish a contrast with the life 
of Jesus. He was of the royal lineage of David 
—whose family had sunk into the most abject 
poverty ; and this is a circumstance which the 
friends of Mohammed do not forget to notice, 
as analogous between the prophet and the 
Saviour. He lived in retirement with his 
family up to the thirtieth year of his age. He 
then shewed himself openly; preaching his 
gospel to the people, and employed in acts of 
beneficence, accompanied by undoubted mira- 
cles. Resisting all importunities to unne- 
cessary publicity, while nothing was done ina | 
corner—refusing all advances of worldly gran- 
‘deur—disallowing all force to be employed, 
even in his own personal defence—he sub- 
mitted to die, between his thirty-third and 
thirty-fourth year, the ignominious and painful 
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death of the cross; leaving his glorious religion, 
in the hands of a few humble followers, to make 
it’s own way, under these evident and appa- 
rently insurmountable disadvantages, by the 
force of it’s own divinity, and under the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, publicly imparted at 
a time which he had foretold. In this brief 
sketch of biography, I have laid together the . 
facts attending the lives of the founders of 
Mohammedanism and of Christianity—making 
no remarks upon the one or the other; indeed 
I should have little hope of convincing the 
understanding of any man by argument, to 
whose heart these facts did not make an irre- 
sistible appeal, when so compared. 

3. But the time is now come, when it will 
be impossible to withhold some commentary 
upon the circumstances relating to both systems, 
as they arose: for we must look into the Personal 
Character of the Teachers respectively. It is not 
necessary to decry the great qualities displayed 
by the Arabian Leader, in order to refute the 
pretensions of his system—it would be pal- 
pably unjust to load his memory with surmised 
crimes—and it cannot be held candid to press 
even his known vices, and his infirmities, to an 
extremity—these are not the weapons of our 
warfare—this is not the spirit of Christianity. 
- Our holy religion requires truth to be pro- 
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duced—pure, simple truth—but forbids any 
aggravation of circumstances. This method 
was adopted by the Evangelists, in recording 
alike the singular virtues, and the deepest 
wrongs of their Master, as well as their own 
infirmities—and it displays a spirit, which will 
stand an eternal monument of the veracity of 
their history, and of the divinity of their reli- 
gion. The crime of Mohammed will be of 
itself heavy enough, if he be proved to be a 
wilful Impostor; for I am afraid he cannot, in 
the projection of his system at least, be consi- 
dered a self-deceiver. Whether he afterwards 
persuaded himself into an enthusiastic insanity, 
from the intensity with which he applied to his 
object, or not—there are too many marks of 
artifice, fraud, self-interest, chicanery, and hy- 
pocrisy, in the opening and progress of his 
career, to allow the conclusion that he was 
other than coolly occupied in elevating himself, 
under the assumed sanction of religion, to dis- 
tinction, and finally to empire. I am not pre- 
pared to say, that he did not confer a benefit 
upon his countrymen, and upon pagan nations, 
_ when he banished idolatry, and established the 
great doctrine of the unity of God ; but I cannot 
_ doubt that he counteracted and destroyed this 
benefit, when he transferred the glory due to the 
Mediator to himself, and aspired to Ais throne 
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to whom “all power in heaven and in earth 
“was given.”"—The sensuality, not to say im- 
purity, of Mohammed, is the single thing upon 
which I will now insist; because it will answer 
the purpose for which I adverted. especially to 
his personal character, without unnecessarily 
prolonging the discussion. I am prepared to 
admit, not only that good men have fallen into 
foul offences, but that bad men have been 
‘sometimes, like Balaam, the appointed organs 
of inspiration. The personal character of Mo- 
hammed would, therefore, only so far affect the 
reception of his system, as his immediate in- 
fluence extended ; but if the professed inspira- 
tion itself sanctioned and encouraged his crime 
—then, the conclusion is irresistible, that the 
system, so assuming to be from the Fountain 
of Purity, is in fact at once the offspring, and 
the cover, of his own depravity. The Koran 
had already granted ample indulgence to sen- 
suality, in respect of the followers of the self- 
styled prophet; but to him an almost unlimited | 
range is allowed; and after having been de- 
tected in the act of adultery, even amidst his 
plurality of wives, it was, that to excuse the 
past, and give unrestrained license to the future, 
he declares the following revelation to have 
been made to him—which stands recorded in 
the thirty-third chapter of the Koran. It is 
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‘God who is represented as speaking—* O pro- 


' _  phet, wé have allowed thee thy wives unto 


«« whom thou hast given their dower, and also 
‘« the slaves which thy right-hand possesseth, 
“0 of, the booty which God hath granted thee, 
‘‘and the daughters of thy uncle, and the 
"© daughters of thy aunts, both on thy father’s 
“ side, and on thy mother’s side, who have fled 
‘* with thee from Mecca, and any other believ-' 
‘‘ing woman, if she give herself unto the pro- 
“‘ phet; in case the prophet desireth to take 
“her to wife. This is a peculiar privilege 
‘* ranted unto thee above the rest of the true 
“* believers.” —And further, to free him from an 
oath which he had taken not to approach again 
the party whom he had debauched—and from 
which obligation he desired afterwards to be 
released—it is expressly said, in the sixty- 
sixth chapter of the Koran—‘‘O prophet, why 
‘ holdest thou that to be prohibited which God 
“hath allowed thee, seeking to please thy 
“‘ wives; since God is inclined to forgive, and 
“merciful? God hath allowed you the disso- 
‘lution of your oaths: and God is your Mas- 
“ter; and he is knowing and wise.” His 
wives are threatened, in the same chapter, in 
the event of not willingly submitting to these | 
arrangements—‘‘ If he divorce you, his Lord 
“* can easily give him in exchange other wives 
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‘* better than you, women resigned unto God, 
“true believers, devout, penitent, obedient, 
‘* given to fasting, both widows and virgins” — 
Upon this no commentary is necessary: the 
hypocrisy is too thin a veil for the pollution; 
and the latter can only be exceeded by the © 
blasphemy. Nor will I, for the sake of com- 
parison, place, in such a connexion, even for a 
single moment, Him, who “ did no sin, nor 
‘‘was guile found in his mouth”—who was 
‘‘ holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sin- 
“‘ ners” —‘‘ such an high-priest became us ”— 
such was our’s—and he is ‘‘ made higher than 
“« the heavens.” 

4. As to the Circumstances preparatory to 
the establishment of the systems indepen- 
dent of the general history of the ages in 
which they obtained—Mohammed advanced 
sudden pretensions, and took the world by sur- 
prise. He seized circumstances, as they ex- 
isted, or as they afterwards arose, and moulded 
them to his purpose. His appearance was 
alike unexpected, and uncalled for—and he 
carried his point by storming society, with the 
united forces of fraud, persuasion, and the 
sword. Jesus came, after long expectation; 
his: forerunner proclainiing his approach; and 
_his character and offices, his person and mira- 
cles, alike foretold, in a continued series of 
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clear and admitted prophecy. The world were 
awake to examine his pretensions; and to com- 
pare the Messiah professed, with the Messiah 
predicted. . All the preparatory circumstances, 
between the Founders of these systems, were 
as essentially different, as the character and 
conduct of each of them respectively. We 
proceed to shew, 

Secondly, The means which they aapitfen 
to establish their respective Religions. 

1. The pretensions of Mohammed were, that he 
came to reinstate, in it’s original purity, the 
ancient and true Religion delivered to Adam, 
and transmitted to the world through Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, the prophets, and Jesus— 
whose successor he assumed himself to be, 
sent to purify the Church from the corruptions 
into which it had fallen. To support these 
pretensions he should, like Jesus, have shewn 
that ‘* to him gave all the prophets witness — 
instead of which, he is puzzled to strain any 
one passage of inspiration into the most dis- 
tant allusion to himself; except those indeed 
~in which ‘ deceivers of the latter days” are 
foretold; and he has resort to all the fables of 
the apostate Jews and Christians, to render 
plausible even the shadow of a claim to be “a 
“teacher. sent of God.” He should, allow- — 
ing, as he professes to do, the authority of the 
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Scriptures, have shewn upon what principle 
he took, rejected, and altered them, at his 
pleasure ; and also unsealed the book which 
-was declared to be closed. “So did not Jesus 
—he said “Search the Scriptures — for in 
“them ye think ye have eternal life, and they 
“* are they which testify of me.” Mohammed’s 
object was to entice Jews, Christians, and 
even Pagans, into his speculations—by allow- 
ing the Law of the former, insisting upon the 
divine mission of the second, and conceding to 
the customs and observances of the latter. 
Besides the policy of framing a system 
which he hoped might be found to amalgamate 
all parties—which is so conspicuous especially 
in his earlier overtures, and may well, there- 
fore, explain his interested motives—even his 
imposture may be considered as a tacit evi- 
dence of the genuineness of Christianity, iden- 
tified as that is with Judaism ; since he could 
not attempt to found ahy system which, how- 
ever widely it might afterwards depart from 
the Scriptures, did not at first acknowledge 
the grand principles of the Bible. All im- 
position, whatever be the extent to which it 
finally carries it’s fraud, is compelled to lay 
it’s basis in truth: or it could not be even 
plausible. If any man shall pretend hence to 
infer that it is but imposition built upon impo- 
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sition; I ask, where, in the subsequent scheme 
of Mohammed, is the analogy to be found 
which he at first affected? If it be imposition 
built upon imposition, the finished system, and 
such the Arabian Chief assumes his to be, 
should- have been better dovetailed with the 
former ones — they should have been more 
compact—the mosaic work should have dis- 
covered, in it’s variety, more symmetry and 
harmony. But Mohammed evidently con- 
ceded something to gain every thing — and 
when he had achieved that which he purposed, 
he turned upon Jews and Christians the same 
hatred and persecution which he manifested to 
Pagans. 

2. The proofs advanced, in support of these 
pretensions, on the part of Mohammed, were 
feeble indeed. He failed in the attempt to 
press the Scriptures into his service. He 
failed in the attempt to trace analogies be- 
tween himself and the prophets. Moses was 
forty years in the desert; but it was not to 
bring thence a commission unsupported by 
miraculous testimony. His Law was publicly 
received and publicly promulgated. John re- 
tired to the wilderness ; but it was to preach 
the coming of the Saviour, and not to announce 
himself as the Christ. Jesus withdrew into 
solitude, but it was to prepare himself for his 
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public ministry—Nothing was concealed—As 
to his doctrine, he answered at the tribunal of 
the High Priest; ‘‘ I ever taught in the syna- 
“* gogue, and in the temple, whither the Jews 
‘resort; and in secret have I said nothing— 
‘‘ Why askest thou me? Ask them. which 
‘‘ heard me what I said unto them; behold, 
‘* they know what I said.”—As public were 
the works which demonstrated his mission. 
Mohammed did not even pretend to work 
miracles—and forms an apology for it, in his 
Koran, which, as usual, he puts into the mouth 
of Deity, as sophistical as it is specious—on 
the ground that the mission of Jesus, supported 
as it was by miracles, was not at the time ac- 
credited. But we have abundance of unau- 
thenticated prodigies—the Angel Gabriel wait- 
ing at his bed and at his board; and a thou- 
sand miraculous interventions declared to the 
ear, which never met the eye. The journey 
of the prophet to heaven, upon which such great 
stress is laid, was at night, and unknown to all 
but himself. Not such were the resurrections | 
of the Widow’s Son at Nain, and of Lazarus at 
Bethany—not such were the distinct multipli- 
cations of bread, feeding at one time five, at 
‘another seven, thousand—not such were the 
daily cures performed. upon all manner of dis- 
eases, bodily and spiritual, at a word, by 
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Jesus of Nazareth. Well might the son of 
Abd’allah shrink from such a eomparison; and 
why should the system affect an equality, from 
the test of which it’s Founder was compelled 
to retire ? ai 

3. The objects which he held in view, were at 
first carefully concealed, then gradually ad- 
vanced, and in the end clearly demonstrated. 
He fought for a sceptre, and he found temporal 
dominion. ‘“ Verily he had his reward”—and 
let it be deemed his reward. Give him credit 
as a Legislator, as a Warrior, as a Sovereign, 
as a man of uncommon genius, raising himself 
under disadvantageous circumstances, to a pin- 
nacle of renown, beyond :that of the hero and 
statesman: but strip him of his borrowed 
plumes as a prophet; upon which pretensions, 
however, his celebrity rests. The object. of 
Jesus was purely spiritual. He withdrew 
when the people would have taken him by 
force and made him a king. He rebuked the 
aspiring hopes of his disciples; and his own 
pathetic and forcible language at the bar of 
Pilate, may set this subject at rest. ‘“ My 
“‘ kingdom,” said he, * is not of this world: ff 
‘“my kingdom were of this world, then would 
““my servants fight, that I should not be de- 
‘‘livered to the Jews; but now is my kingdom 
‘“not from hence.” 
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4. This point is further determined by the 
efforts made to establish Mohammedanism as 
compared with those associated with Chris- 
tianity. When the Son of Abd’allah would es- 
tablish a spiritual reign, he displays great em- 
_barrassment, and requires unqualified assent to 
unsupported assertions.. So does not Chris- 
tianity ; she never requires faith without evi- 
dence: but when evidence of every kind, 
upon every subject, of which either the sub- 
ject or the individual are respectively capable, 
has been given—then, and not till then, she 
demands assent to unseen things, lying beyond 
our capacity, yet essential to our information 
and comfort, upon the principles which she 
had at first incontestably demonstrated. But 
when Mohammed assumed temporal dominion 
as associated with his religious system, he 
proved himself an able and successful leader. » 

Christianity enters into no competition with 
him here. ‘‘ Put up again thy sword into his 
*‘ place,” said the mild Redeemer, to his over 
zealous disciple, who drew it in his defence ; 
“< for all they that take the sword shall perish 
‘«¢ with the sword.”-—By persuasion, by patience, 
by suffering, by persevering affection, Jesus 
and his apostles spread the gospel. The con- 
trary is so well known in respect of Mohammed 
—that it need not be enlarged upon. It is 


/ 
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worth our recollection, however, that he tried 
these consecrated means, and they would not 
establish imposture. Then he resorted to vio- 
lence. And this fact is established by an 
evidence fatal to his system, as a professed sys- 
tem of ‘truth, if truth be consistent and immu- 
table. In the earlier of his pretended revela- 
tions he declares that he has no commission to 
force mankind to receive his doctrines—in the 
later passages of his Koran he incites his fol- 
lowers to exterminate the infidels with the 
sword, and promises that the gates of Paradise 
shall be found assuredly open to those who die 
in this holy warfare. 

Finally, the success of the two systems has 
not been greatly disproportionate since the 
establishment of the latter, notwithstanding 
the contrary character of the means respectively 
employed. To say nothing of the widely- 
extended triumphs of Christianity for ages be- 
fore the False Prophet (for such, I think, we 
may now style him) appeared—and which 
must be taken into the account, when the ag- 


gregate of success is estimated ; it would seem, 


in looking back to the establishment of each 
system, that the sword of Mohammed was not 
able to effect a more speedy extension of his 
superstition, than the labours of the Apostles 
and their co-adjutors, produced for the gospel. 
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The one was received by surrounding tribes, 
or rather was forced upon them, even before the 
death of the Impostor; the other had been 
preached in all the world, before the death of 
St. Paul. Upon the most accurate calcula- 
tions it has been found that even in this 
respect Christianity had the advantage at it’s 
promulgation. But what shall the end be? 
The beginnings were miraculous — but the 
close shall be inconceivable. Who, that had 
seen the little band of brothers issuing from 
their upper chamber, in all the simplicity of 
their character, unarmed, unpatronised, could 
have imagined that the throne of the Cesars 
should feel their power, and veil it’s glory be- 
fore them; and that the stupendous structure 
of paganism, ,reared by philosophy, cemented. 
by habit, and upon which state-policy had 
built it’s power and authority, should vanish 
like a morning cloud as they advanced? Yet 
so it was. So went forth the word of salva-_ 
tion, as the day breaks—-it’s first beam distin- 
guishing itself, by it’s purity, from the lamp 
of reason and the torch of: philosophy; but 
wherever it poured it’s meridian splendour, 
eclipsing all light in it’s surpassing radiance. 
So it grew as the mustard-seed, “ which in- 
“« deed is the smallest of all seeds,” but when’ 
it’s maturity shall have come—not “ the birds of 
Xx 
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‘‘ the air,” but all nations of the earth shall find 
repose under its shadow. So it rose, as the 
fountain rises—a-spring of living water gush- 
ing forth; but now it is ‘ a river the streams 
«whereof make glad the city of our God’— 
and in the fulness of time, it’s healing waters 
‘shall flow over all the kingdoms of the world. 
It’s voice is more powerful than the thunder— 
_ to which science can easily point out ‘the — 
bounds assigned—and it is softer than the gale 
of the summer's evening :—it would seem as 
though the universe were constructed to con- 
vey it’s sound into all lands :—it was whispered 
in the East, and rolled round to the West—it 
is'repeated in the West, and rolling back to 
the East. It is gentle as the spring-shower, 
and as fructifying—‘ the wilderness and the , 
** solitary place is glad because of it, and the 
‘desert rejoices and blossoms as the rose.” 
It is all-embracing, vivifying, enlightening, 
supplying, controlling, as the Sun:—but the 
sun has his period, and “ shall sleep in his 
“« clouds forgetful of the voice of the morning.” 
—But—we repeat—what shall the end be? It 
is all-glorious and eternal as the Heaven to 
which it leads—where there is no night—for 
‘the Lord God and the Lamb are the light 
‘« of it”—where “ the nations of the redeemed 
‘‘ shall walk’—and they shall reign with the 
Redeemer for ever and ever! Amen. 


LECTURE VIII. 


THE POINTS OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
CHRISTIANITY AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 


ROMANS 1. 25. 


Whe changed the truth of God into a lie— 


“¢ Wuar is truth ?”—was the inquiry of Pilate, 
when He who came to “bear witness of the 
_ * truth,” stood at his tribunal to be judged. O 
had he waited for an answer, what a lesson had 
the world received! and what lasting benefit 
might he not himself have obtained! But, 
like the world at large, he let slip the oppor- 
tunity of instruction, and lost it for ever! Did 
his conscience smite him at the moment? was 
the pang too severe to be borne? did he shrink 
from the confirmation of it’s sentence? and was 
he afraid to hear the truth? Was it curiosity 
that impelled the inquiry, so light, and so vain, 
that it shifted it’s ground, before it could be 
x 2 
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satisfied? Was it scorn that quivered upon his 
lips? and did he also join the Jews in setting 
his prisoner at nought? Scandalized by his 
humiliation and his bonds, did he mean to 
insinuate his contempt of the pretension to 
discover that, which philosophers had sought 
in vain, on the part of one who was arraigned 
at his bar, as a malefactor? Was he acting 
merely a judicial part, and adjuring his prisoner 
to tell him the exact statement of the case, in 
the midst of the violent tempers, and contra- 
dictory testimony, in this extraordinary trial? 
Or was he, as are the majority of mankind, too 
busy to attend to the things which belonged to 
his peace? It is difficult to fix the precise 
meaning of the inquiry itself; and perhaps 
more so, to determine the motives in which it 
originated. One thing only, is too sadly cer- 
tain—the fact of his not hearing the truth from 
the lips of Him who is Truth itself, was to this 
heathen magistrate an irreparable and infinite 
loss. 

But the goodness and compassion of God, 
did not therefore deprive the world of that light 
against which this miserable man closed his 
eyes. Nor, although myriads since, after his 
example, have rejected the counsel of God 
against themselves, has the Father of Lights 
withdrawn his illumination from a world lying 
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in wickedness.- As he ‘“ causes his sun’ to 
‘““ shine upon the evil and upon the good, and 
‘sends his rain upon the just and upon the 
““ unjust”—so he perpetuates the revelation of 
his will from age to age, notwithstanding ‘‘ men 
“‘love darkness rather than light, because 
‘* their deeds are evil.”——Upon their own heads, 
who thus refuse instruction, the condemnation 
rests; but truth, eternal in it’s nature, and 
unchangeable in it’s character, walks through 
the earth.—‘ Doth not wisdom cry? and 
‘‘ understanding put forth her voice? She 
“‘ standeth in the top of high places, by the 
“‘ way, in the places of the paths. She crieth 
‘‘at the gates, at the entry of the city, at the 
““ coming in at the doors; Unto you, O men, I 
“call; and my voice is to the sons of men. O 
‘« ve simple, understand wisdom; and ye fools, 
‘< be ye of an understanding heart. Hear; for 
«‘T will speak of excellent things, and the 
‘‘ opening of my lips shall be right things. For 
“« my mouth shall speak truth ; and wickedness 
‘is an abomination to my lips.” * 

Truth, on all subjects, is of the last impor- 
tance. If it relate only to science, to the 
extension of general knowledge, the ameliora- 
tion and advantage of society depend upon it’s 


* Prov. viii. }—7. 
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accuracy. No mere hypothesis, however in- 
genious, will avail to any permanent benefit. 
We may admire the plausibility with which it 
is supported, as well as the skill with which it 
is framed—but nothing is proved by it, and 
nothing can be obtained from it. It is a day- 
dream, splendid perhaps in it’s conception, and 
fascinating in it’s developement ; men gaze, and 
admire, but it cannot be trusted. When the 
imagination is suffered to usurp authority over 
the reason, in inquiries after truth, not only no 
benefit is conferred upon society, but a real 
injury is done to it. We cannot rely upon 
even the researches of a man, who has so deli- 
vered himself over to the guidance of his fancy. 
All his learning, and all his labours, are 
accounted justly as nothing: we must go over 
the ground which he has trodden, and submit’ 
to the same lengthened detail, before we can be 
satisfied with his conclusion—and in short can 
trust nothing which we have not proved. 

If speculation, which unquestionably in mat- 
ters of science, rightly conducted, leads to 
notable discoveries, when a man abandons 
himself to it’s exclusive domination, thus erases 
all knowledge, and robs the world of all ima- 
ginable benefit to be derived from it, how 
dangerous, how destructive, must it prove, 
especially in it’s unrestrained ‘exercise, in 
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matters of religion! Truth always important, 
on subjects of religion is infinitely so. An error 
in science may be detected; if not by the indi- 
vidual with whom it originates, by some other, 
who taking up it’s great and fixed elements, 
succeeds him; and if it be never rectified, the 
loss is limited and may be calculated. But 
who shall fix a boundary to error in moral 
truths? who shall calculate the injury inflicted, 
_ and the loss sustained, by mistakes in religion? 
What balances, but those in which all actions 
shall finally be weighed, can adjust the nice, 
but important, distinction, between errors of 
infirmity, and such as are induced by careless- 
ness—by neglect of means furnished—by inat- 
tention to that which is within our grasp, 
under the seductive influence of that which is 
sensible? I am not now speaking of wilful and 
corrupt renunciation of the: truth ;° but of the 
ten thousand ways in which it escapes us—and 
of the too, too great negligence with which it 
is always regarded. It is not for us exactly to 
weigh these things: but it is time that we take 
the alarm, when eternal consequences are in- 
volved in them ; for “‘ what shall it profit a man, 
‘“<if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
“¢ soul? or, what shall a man give in exchange 

«< for his soul?” | 
If mistakes in religion lead to such disas- 
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trous, and to such infinitely injurious, conse- 
quences—if all possible means of improve- 
ment, and of knowledge, are to be taken into 
the moral and final calculation—what must be 
the inconceivable guilt of him, who not only 
refuses to receive ‘‘the truth of God” in it’s 
native simplicity, but ‘‘turns it into a lie” ? 
avails himself of it to deceive—and changes it’s 
genuine character? In this predicament, we 
shall prove to you, stands Mohammed. The 
guilt. of Pilate vanishes before this tran- 
scendent atrocity. He, indeed, might have 
learned what truth is; and turned aside from 
it, as unworthy his attention: but Mohammed 
knew what truth was—and constructed pro- 
fessedly his system out of it; and yet, in that 
very constitution, deprived it of it’s energy, and 
rendered it subservient to falsehood. The 
charge in the text as it lies against the heathen 
world, is light in comparison with the accusa- 
tion which we are prepared to support against 
the Arabian Impostor. It is most true, that 
‘* the invisible things of God from the creation 
“of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
. “© stood by. the things which are made, even 
‘his eternal power and Godhead—so that they 
“are without excuse.”—It is most true, that in 
so far as ‘‘ they knew God, they glorified him 
** not as God, neither were thankful, but became 
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“ vain in their imagination, and their foolish 
‘hearts were darkened:” and subjected to 
their own delusions they “ changed the truth 
** of God into a lie,” by ‘‘ worshipping and serv- 
‘* ing the creature, more than the Creator, who 
“is blessed for ever.” But itis to be remem- 
bered, that “ they felt after God, if haply they 
** might find him—though he is not far from 
‘* every one of us,”—that these were ‘times of 
“ignorance at which God winked”—that he 
knows how to do that, which man in vain tries, 
and which it is presumptuous in him to attempt, 
—to adjust the balance, to weigh character, to 
estimate exactly means with improvement, and 
thus fix individual and relative responsibility.— 
But Mohammed, with the word of truth in his 
hand, with the profession of rectifying those 
errors into which the human reason had fallen, 
of extinguishing idolatry, and of establishing 
the unity of God, rendered ‘‘ the command- 
«« ment of God of none effect by his traditions” 
-—and his ‘‘ coming,” was ‘‘ with all deceiv- 
“ ableness of unrighteousness in them that 
‘‘ perish; because they received not the love of 
‘‘ the truth that they might be saved.” Against 
him, from his superior advantages, and his 
evident acquaintance, from whatever source, 
with the oracles of God, which he perverted to 
serve his interest and his ambition, pre-emi- 
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nently lies the tremendous charge — ‘‘ Who 
‘‘ changed the truth of God into a lie.” This 
position will be established, as we proceed to 
unfold. the present subject of discussion— 
which is, ~ | 

Tue Points or AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
CurisTIANITY AND MoHAMMEDANISM. 

If ever a distinct illustration of that awful 
sentence was furnished—‘“ Out of thine own 
“¢ mouth I will condemn thee, thou wicked ser- 
‘* vant”—we think we find it’s consummation 
here. 

First, we must examine The Facts admitted 
in the Koran. This investigation will open 
before us an almost boundless field, over which, 
therefore, we can pass only lightly and gene-. 
rally: for there is scarcely a circumstance 
recorded in either of the Testaments to which 
some allusion, direct, or indirect, is not made; 
and we shall hereafter discover, that Moham- 
med has touched nothing which he has not 
altered, and altered nothing which he has not 
spoiled. » The Creation of the World, as re- 
corded in the Koran, introduces us to Adam 
and. Eve by name—the fact of their fall by the 
seduction of Satan, and of their consequent ex- 
pulsion from paradise, is asserted. The melan- 
~ choly history of the first effects of sin, in the 
guilt of Cain, and the murder of Abel, follows. 
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The short. account of the piety and translation 
of Enoch in the Scriptures, is not overlooked. 
in the Koran; where he is called Edris, and the 
terms in which his removal without tasting of 
death is expressed, are obscure and general. 
‘‘ Remember Edris, for he was a just person, 
‘‘and a prophet; and we exalted him to a 
‘‘high place.” Abulfeda states it as. their 
opinion, that “he was taken up. by God into 
** heaven at the age of three hundred and fifty, 
‘having first suffered death, and been restored 
** to life; and that he is now alive in one of the 
“‘ seven heavens, or in Paradise.”* The cha- 
racter and ministry of Noah, and the circum- 
stances of the flood are detailed. The history 
of Abraham—his entertaining the angels—the 
promise of Isaac—the offering of his son, whom, 
however, they suppose to be Ishmael, and not 
Isaac. The reason for this is_obvious—the 
Arabians deriving their descent from Ishmael, 
are anxious that every imaginable religious, as 
well as natural, distinction should rest upon 
him. The same thing obtained among the 
‘Greeks, who to add lustre to their national 
glory, imputed all the great actions of which 
they had even heard to some one renowned 
hero of their own, that their country might 


* Sale’s Koran, vol. II. chap. xix. text and note. 
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absorb the splendour of all others; and thus it 
is, that the labours and fame of Hercules, are 
the accumulation of reported acts of heroism 
belonging by right to different and distant 
ages, countries, and individuals. This is a 
vanity quite natural; but at the same time 
extremely injurious, as it corrupts the very 
fountains of history; and by mixing fables 
with fact, throws into the confusion of uncer- 
tainty even the most authentic uninspired 
records. But that such a principle should be 


adopted in a professed revelation from God, at 


4 


once destroys all the plausibility of it’s preten- 
sions, and brands it with the indisputable cha- 
racter of a most disgraceful fraud. Upon what 
can we depend ina record that falsifies noto- 
rious facts ? 

The principal circumstances of the life of 
Jacob are recorded; especially as they meet 
in that most affecting part of it, the history of 
Joseph. It is especially worthy of notice, that 
the Koran frequently refers to the Sacred His- 
tory, as to an unquestionable record ; not re- 
peating the circumstances at large, but alluding 
to them as to things well known—such as 
‘« We sent Moses, and Aaron his brother, with 
“‘ our signs and manifest power, unto Pharaoh 
“and his Princes: but they proudly refused 
“* to believe on him: for they were a haughty 
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*“‘ people.” * In this short sentence we have a 
testimony to the Mission of Moses—the junc- 
tion of his brother Aaron, in this great com- 
mission—the miracles which accompanied their 
ministry—the hardness of Pharaoh’s heart, and 
the pride and unbelief of the Egyptians. It had 
been well if this rule had been invariably ob- 
served; but besides the alterations which Mo- 
hammed makes to suit his purpose in particu- 
lars, while he preserves intire the great outline, 
he adopts the traditions of the Jews, so justly 
stigmatized by the Apostle as ‘‘ old wives 
‘* fables”—and refers to them as possessing the 
same authority, and imparting the same sanc- 
tions, with the Oracles of God-—indeed, as 
constituting an essential part of them. The 
Koran goes. on to remark—‘‘ We heretofore 
‘- gave the book of the law unto Moses, that 
‘‘the children of Israel might be directed 
«‘ thereby’ —thus affording an assent to the 
intire Pentateuch, with all it’s historical as 
well as moral details: for it is well known that 
this was included, under the title of the Law, by 
the Jews, whom he thus intends to conciliate, 
and from whose records he borrowed these facts 
and institutions. The first miracles of Moses 
before Pharaoh, his rod becoming a serpent— 


ee > 
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his hand becoming leprous when he put it into 
his bosom—one of the signs granted to himself 
at mount Horeb, and which the Son of Abd’- 
allah infers to have been performed with the 
other before Pharaoh—the Egyptian decree 
for the destruction of the male children of the 


Israelites — the ‘ distinct miracles,” as the 


Koran calls them, of the “‘ locusts, and lice, and 
frogs, and blood”—to which they add a flood, 
unsupported by the Scriptures,—the passage 
of the Red Sea—the bringing water from the 
rock — the divine manifestation to him upon 
mount Sinai—the tables of the law —the break- 
ing of them in consequence of the idolatry of 
the golden calf—the pre-eminent honour put 
upon Moses by immediate communications 
from God—the threatenings against the Israel- 
ites in the latter days, should they depart from 


' the Covenant—all these are adopted by Mo- 


hammed as undoubted facts, and as parts of 
his pretended revelation. It is worth while to 
observe with what effrontery, and at the same 
time subtilty, he endeavours to fix upon him- 
self a prophecy, which the very writings ac- 
knowledged by him as inspired, have repre- 
sented, beyond all dispute, as fulfilled in 
Christ, and as-alluding immediately and exclu- 
sively to him. It is the celebrated prediction, 
‘The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a 
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“« Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy bre- 
“thren, like unto me; unto him ye: shall 

‘* hearken:”—* And it shall come to pass, that 
‘““ whosoever will not hearken unto my words 

“‘ which he shall speak in my name, I will re- 
‘* quire it of him.”* In the absence of every 

thing like evidence to his assumed Mission, it 
was natural for the Arabian Chief to avail him- 
self of such a prediction—had it not been al- 

ready appropriated ;—but it required his own 
dauntless assurance so to claim it, after an au- 

thority which he had recognised had already 

applied it. It is represented, in so many ex- 

press words, as fulfilled in Jesus, both by St. 

Peter and St. Stephen.{ It is disavowed by 

_John the Baptist, as referring to himself. { It 
is distinctly understood, and proclaimed, by 

Philip, as accomplished in ‘ the son of Jo- 

«¢ seph.”§ ~ In the face of all this, the son of 

Abd’allah ventures to assume it—and it is thus 

noticed in the Koran, when representing the 

denunciation of judgments against the Jews, 

in the event of their forsaking the Covenant 

—a clear imitation of the threatenings of 

the Pentateuch, and in immediate con- 

nexion with the circumstances therein  re- 


* Deut. xvi. 15. 19. {Acts iin 2 esovile 37. 
t John i. 21. » §John i. 45. 


* 
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corded. ‘‘ God answered—I will inflict my 
“punishment on whom I please; and my 
_ mercy extendeth over all things: and I will 
“‘ write down good unto those who shall fear 
«* me, and give alms, and who shall believe in 
‘“ our signs; who shall follow the apostle, the 
‘‘ illiterate prophet, whom they shall find 
‘““ written down with them in the. law, and 
‘‘in the gospel: he will command them that 
‘“‘ which is just, and will forbid them that which 
“is evil; and will allow unto them as lawful 
*“‘ the good things which were before forbidden, 
“‘and will prohibit those which are bad; and 
‘‘ he will ease them of their heavy burden, and 
‘“ of the yokes which were upon them.—And 
‘« those who believe on him, and honour him, 
‘© and assist him, and follow the light, which 
‘“‘ hath been sent down with him, shall be 
‘happy. * It is to be observed that Moham- 
med glories in being considered as an illiterate 
man:—there is in this a profound subtilty. He 
is anxious by it to enhance the claims of the 
Koran, which is universally acknowledged to 
be an uncommonly pure production in point of 
style, to inspiration; and in the absence of all 
miraculous operations in his own person, to 
represent this production itself as a standing, 


* Sale’s Koran, vol. I. chap. vii. p.. 213, 214, 
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and unanswerable, miracle. This want of litera- 
ture is denied by-White, in his Bampton Lec- 
tures ; who supposes the self-styled prophet to 
have had both leisure and means in his retirement 
to acquire whatever of the sort was necessary to 
the accomplishment of his object ; and it is, on 
the contrary, as strenuously maintained by 
Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, who loses no opportunity to give im- 
portance to any pretensions (acknowledged to 
be only pretensions) to Revelation, that he may 
thus find occasion to represent as equally 
questionable the evidences of Christianity. 
We will not now stop to inquire on which side 
the preponderance of evidence may be ulti- 
mately found, relative to two opposite proposi- 
tions; since it is immaterial to the discussion 
now instituted, whether the Koran be the pro- 
duction of Mohammed, or not, in point of com- 
position—to him it’s substance belongs—and 
he was not without the means of procuring that 
to be done for him, which he was unable to 
accomplish himself, even supposing his personal 
incapacity to produce a work, beautiful indeed 
in it’s language, but certainly not faultless. 
The appointment of twelve leaders for the’ 
twelve tribes; and the honour put upon Joshua 
and Caleb, are among the things noted in the 
Koran. The grant of quails to the Israelites — 
3 
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their miraculous supplies in the desert—their 
reluctance to enter into the holy land—and 
their subsequent punishment—are all recorded. 


The language employed relative to the last, dif- 


fers in almost every important particular from 


the sacred history. ‘‘ They answered, O Moses, 


‘« verily there are a gigantic people in the land; 
« and we will by no means enter it until they 
‘depart thence; but if they depart thence, 
‘«* then will we enter therein. And two men of 
“‘ those who feared God, unto whom God had 
‘been gracious, said, Enter ye upon them 
‘suddenly by the gate of the city; and when 
‘ye shall have entered the same, ye shall 
‘** surely be victorious: therefore trust in God, 
‘if ye are true believers. They replied, O 
‘© Moses, we will never enter the land, while 


** they remain therein: go, therefore, thou, and ° 
“thy Lord, and fight; for we will sit here. 


‘“« Moses said, O Lord, surely 1 am not master 
“ of any except myself, and my brother; there- 
‘‘ fore make a distinction between us, and the 
“ungodly people. God answered, Verily the 
‘land shall be forbidden them forty years ; 
** during which time they shall wander like men 
“astonished in the earth; therefore be not 
“thou solicitous for the ungodly people.” * 


* Koran, vol. I. chap. v. p. 134, 135. 
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It would carry us too far to pursue the un- 
“broken chain of history through the Old Testa- 
ment, and the New, adopted by the Koran. 

_ We have sketches of the life of Samuel—and of 
Saul, whom the Mohammedans call Talut— 
and of David, and his encounter with Goliath, 
whom they name Jalut—and of Solomon—re- 
specting whom there are traditions innumer- 
able; and many of them as absurd, as all of 
them are groundless.—The pious character, 
the sufferings, the patience, and the final pros- 
perity of Job, are stated in the Koran, as 
worthy of particular attention. ‘‘ Remember 
** Job; when he cried unto his Lord, saying, 
“Verily evil hath afflicted me: but thou art 
“ the most merciful of those who shew mercy. 
“* Wherefore we heard hin, and relieved him 
** from the evil which was upon him: and we 
“‘ restored unto him his family, and as many 
«more with them, through our mercy, and for 
*“ an admonition unto those who serve God.”* 
We may include some other characters and 
facts in the Old Testament, with the brevity 
observed by the Koran itself. ‘* Elias was also 
‘one of those who were sent by us. When he 
«said unto his people, Do ye not fear God? 
«Do ye invoke Baal, and forsake the most 


* Koran, vol. II. chap. xxi. p. 162. 
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“‘ excellent Creator? God is your Lord, and 
“the Lord of your forefathers.” — “‘ Jonas 
‘“‘ was also one of those who were sent by us. 
«« When he fled into the loaded ship ; and those 
“who were on board cast lots among them- 
‘‘ selves, and he was condemned: and the fish 
“‘ swallowed him; for he was worthy of repre- 
‘“‘ hension. And if he had not been one of those 
“‘ who praised God, verily, he had remained in 
“« the belly thereof until the day of resurrection. 
-“ And we cast him on the naked shore—and 
“we caused a plant of a gourd to grow over 
“him; and we sent him to an hundred thou- 
“sand persons, or they were a greater number, 
“‘and they believed: wherefore we granted 
“‘ them to enjoy this life for a season.” * 

Thus we advance towards the New Dispensa- 
tion; and the Koran relates the circumstances 
attending the birth of John in the following 
terms—‘‘ Zacharias called on his Lord, and 
“said, Lord, give me from thee a good off- 
‘spring; for thou art the hearer of prayer. 
“‘ And the Angels ”—(it is worthy remark that 
though the word be in the plural, yet the Com- 
mentators say it was the Angel Gabriel only 3) 
— the Angels called to him, while he stood 
“« praying in the chamber, saying, Verily, God 


* Koran, vol. IL, chap. xxxvii. p. 314, 315. 
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** promiseth thee a son named John, who shall 
““ bear witness to the Word”—(that is, Jesus; 
who, al Beidawi says, is so called, becatise he 
was conceived by the word, or command, of 
God, without a father ;)— the Word which 
*“cometh from God—an honourable person,” 
(that is, John,) ‘‘ chaste, and one of the 
‘‘righteous prophets. He. answered, Lord, 
“« how shall I have a son, when old age’ hath 
‘* overtaken me, and my wife is barren? The 
“Angel said, So God doth that which he 


*pleaseth. Zacharias answered, Lord, give 


““measign. The Angel said, Thy sign shall 
““be, that thou shalt speak unto no man for 
“three days, otherwise than by gesture.”* 
The salutation to Mary then follows, in the 
same style—the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin has already been observed as admitted 
hy them; and the birth, the infancy, the life, 
and even the death, of Jesus—allowed in all 
their principal features—are so blended with 
tradition, as rather to claim a place under the 
next observation. 

Secondly, The Fables with which these 
Facts are blended in the Koran. 

I have had some difficulty, in the enumera- 
tion of those ‘facts which have passed before 


* Koran, vol. I. chap. ill. p. 61, 62. 
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you, as they are stated in the Mohammedan 
scriptures, to avoid the fanciful decorations, 
and fictitious circumstances, associated with 
them: and I conclude, from the specimens 
afforded of the style of the Koran in it’s graver 
statements, that it could not give you any 
pleasure to listen to it’s dreams at any length. 
I shall, therefore, satisfy myself with placing 
before you, the Mohammedan representation 
of the History of Job; which affords, perhaps, 
the most complete exhibition of the confusion 
_ of fact and fable, pervading the system of Islam- 
ism; and the account of Jesus, in which we 
are obviously so .deeply interested. ‘‘ The 
‘* Mohammedan writers tell us, that Job was 
<< of the race of Esau, and was blessed with a 
-“ numerous family, and abundant riches; but 
“that God proved him, by taking away all 
“that he had, even his children, who were 
‘‘ killed by the fall of a ‘house; notwithstand- 
‘‘ing which, he continued.to serve God, and 
‘“‘to return him thanks, as usual: that he 
‘““was then struck with a filthy disease, his 
‘‘ body being full of worms, and so offensive, 
“‘ that, as he lay on the dunghill, none could 
‘bear to come near him: that his wife, how- 
“ever, (whom some call Rahmat, the daughter 
‘of Ephraim, the son of Joseph; and others, 
‘“« Makhir, the daughter of Manasses,) attended 
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‘him with great patience, supporting him 
“with what she earned by her labour; but . 
“that the devil appearing to her one day, 

‘after having reminded her of her past pros- 
_“ perity, promised her, that if she would wor- 

‘« ship him, he would restore all they had lost; 
‘* whereupon she asked her husband’s consent, 
‘« who was so angry at the proposal, that he 
‘‘ swore, if he recovered, to give his wife an 
“s hundred stripes: that Job having pronounced 
“ the prayer—‘ Verily, evil hath afflicted me: 
“«¢but thou art the most merciful of those 
** «who shew mercy—God sent Gabriel, who 
“* taking him by the hand raised him up; and 
‘‘at the same time a fountain sprang up at his 
“‘ feet, of which having drank, the worms fell 
“* off his body, and washing therein, he reco- 
‘«vered his former health and beauty: that. 
«< God then restored all to him double; his 
‘wife also becoming young and handsome 
*‘again, and bearing him twenty-six sons: 
“and that Job, to satisfy his oath, was di- 
‘‘rected to strike her one blow with a palm- 
‘‘ branch, having a hundred leaves. Some, to 
‘« express the great riches which were bestowed 
‘‘upon Job after his sufferings, say he had 
‘‘ two threshing-floors, one for wheat, and the 
«other for parley; and that God sent two 
‘* clouds, which rained gold on the one, and 
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‘< silver on the other, till they ran over. The 
‘traditions differ as to the continuance of 
‘“‘ Job’s calamities; one will have it to be 
‘eighteen years, another thirteen, another 
‘* three, and another exactly seven years, seven 
‘“months, and seven hours.”* |The Koran 
confirms these legends, in the following 
terms—‘‘ Remember our servant Job, when 
‘“‘ he cried unto his Lord, saying, Verily, Satan — 
‘hath afflicted me with calamity and pain. 
«And it was said unto him, Strike the earth 
‘‘ with thy foot; which when he had done, a 
‘fountain sprang up; and it was said unto 
“him, This is for thee to wash in, to refresh 
‘‘thee, and to drink. And we restored unto 
‘‘ him his family, and as many more with them, 
‘“‘ through our mercy; and for an admonition 
‘unto those who are endued with understand- 
‘‘ing. And we said unto him, Take a handful 
“of rods in thy hand’—(or, as some under- 
stand it, the branch of a palm-tree, as has been 
stated)-—* and strike thy wife therewith, and 
‘break not thine oath. Verily, we found him 
‘“a patient person: how excellent a servant. 
‘““was he! for he was one who frequently 
“turned himself unto us.”t The passage re- 


* Al Beidawi. Abu’lfeda. Jallalo’ddin. Notes to Koran, 
vol. IT. c. xxi. p. 162. . i 


+ Koran, vol. IL, ¢. xxxviii. p. 322. 
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lating to Jesus follows—‘ God shall teach him 
“* the scripture, and wisdom, and the law, and 
“* the gospel ; and shall appoint him hisapostle 
“to the children of Israel; and he shall say, 
“Verily I come unto you with a sign from 
‘‘your Lord; for I will make before you, of 
‘“* clay, as it were the figure of a bird; then I 
** will breathe thereon, and it shall become a 
‘“‘ bird, by the permission of God; and I will 
‘* heal him that hath been blind from his birth; 
‘and the leper: and I will raise the dead by 
*‘ the permission of God: and I will prophesy 
“unto you what ye eat, and what ye lay up 
** for store in your houses. Verily herein will 
“be a sign unto you, if ye believe. And I 
“come to confirm the Law which was re- 
«« vealed before me, and to allow unto you, as 
‘‘ lawful, part of that which hath been forbid- 
<¢den you: and I come unto you witha sign 
‘‘from your Lord; therefore fear God, and 
‘‘ obey me. Verily God is my Lord, and your | 
‘* Lord: therefore serve him. This is the right 
‘‘way. But when Jesus perceived their un- 
«‘ belief, he said, Who will be my helpers to- 
«“wards God? The apostles answered, We 
«< will be the helpers of God; we believe in 
«*God, and do thou bear witness that we are 
<‘ true believers. O Lord, we believe in that 
<¢ which thou hast sent down, and we have fol- 
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‘lowed thy apostle ; write us down therefore 
‘‘ with those who bear witness of him. And 
“the Jews devised a stratagem against him; 
“ but God devised a stratagem against them ; 
“‘and God is the best deviser of stratagems.” 
The circumstance of the birds alluded to is as 
follows. ‘‘ Jesus being seven years old, and 
‘‘at play with several children of his own age, | 
‘« they made several figures of birds and beasts, 
_ “for their diversion, of clay; and, each pre- 
~‘<ferring his own workmanship, Jesus told 
“them, that he would make his walk and 
‘‘leap; which accordingly at his command 
‘‘ they did. He made also several figures of 
‘* sparrows, and other birds, which flew about 
‘* or stood on his hands as he ordered them, 
“and also eat and drank when he offered 
«them meat and drink. The children telling 
’* this to their parents, were forbidden to play 
‘‘any more with Jesus, whom they held to’be 
‘“‘a sorcerer.” * Such is the senseless legend 
respecting him, who never wrought a miracle 
to satisfy his own hunger, though many to, 
supply the wants of others. It is accompanied, 
by another—that Judas was crucified in the 
place of Jesus ; and thus while they would re- 


* Koran, vol. I. ¢. iii. p- 63—66 ; and Sale’s note to ditto, 
p. 64. 
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move from the Saviour the scandal of the 
Cross, they rob the gospel of it’s most dis- 
tinguishing doctrine, and the repenting sinner 
of his only certain hope, and eternal security. 
Ridiculous as these fables are in themselves, 
and atrocious, as presuming to mingle with the 
pure word of God, we cannot charge Moham- 
med with being the inventor of them; although 
he has, in many instances, multiplied them; and 
~in all, rendered them subservient to his sys- 
tem? The majority of those which relate to the 
‘Old Testament are derived from the Jewish Tal- 
muds; and those which deform and misrepre- 
sent the New Testament, are collected from for- 
-geries of early apostates from the pure truth of 
Christianity—especially from that which bears 
the title of the Gospel of St. Barnabas. Why, 
then, since Mohammed is admitted only to 
have adopted these fictions, are they not 
chargeable upon the system to which they 
were originally appended? Clearly, because 
that system has distinctly disavowed them— 
has established it’s own principles, with which 
these have nothing in common—and has fixed 
it's own boundaries, which these have pre- 
sumed to infringe. On the contrary, Moham- 
med has adopted and avowed them—he has 
given them all the stamp and currency which 
his authority and influence can impart—it is 
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just that Christianity should be disencumbered 
of them, for she has renounced them; it is 
equally equitable that Islamism should be con- 
sidered as chargeable with them, and respon- 
_ sible for them; for she has cherished, promul- 

gated, and made them her own. In the mean 
while, we are thus conducted to another im- 
portant consideration : 

Thirdly, The Constitution of the System is 
thus manifested. 

It’s pretension is to be “ built upon the foun- 
‘‘ dation of the Apostles and Prophets;” but 
surely not ‘Jesus Christ the chief-corner- 
““ stone”—and the last being rejected as such, 
all the structure, upon the testimony of those 
apostles and prophets themselves, must be 
insecure. But the Koran shall speak for itself 
—‘‘ Say—we follow the religion of Abraham 
‘the orthodox, who was no idolater. Say, 
‘““we believe in God, and that which hath 
‘been sent down unto us, and that which 
‘hath been sent down unto Abraham, and Is- 
‘‘mael, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the tribes ; 
“and that which was delivered unto Moses, 
‘and Jesus, and that which was deliver- 
‘ed unto the prophets from their Lord: 
‘““we make no distinction between any of 
‘“them, and to God are we resigned.”* Full, 


* Koran, vol. I. chap. ii. p. 25. 
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authority is here acknowledged in reference to 

the Holy Scriptures—and yet, in the applica- 

tion of this principle, another Lecture will shew, 

_ that the grand doctrines of the Bible are dis- 

missed from the Koran, and opposed by it; and 

the present discussion has at least extended so 

far as to prove the facts of revelation to be 
mingled, in that book, with the most palpable 
fables. 

What, in the mean while, is the evident 
intention of this avowal, and of the system 
founded upon it? To establish, if possible, a 
scheme of universal and indiscriminate accom- | 
modation. Not in the benevolent spirit of the 
Apostle Paul—‘ Though I be free from all 
‘“men, yet have I made myself servant unto 
‘‘ all, that I might gain the more. To the Jews, 
«< T became a Jew, that I might gain the Jews ; 
‘“<to them that are under the law, as under the 
‘‘law, that | might gain them that are under 
“the law; To them that are without law, 
‘* (being not without law to God, but under the 
‘law to Christ,) that I might gain them that 
‘are without law. To the weak became I as 
‘« weak, that 1 might gain the weak. I am 
‘ made all things to all men, that 1 might by 
«* all means save some. And this I do for the 
‘“‘ Gospel’s_ sake, that I might be partaker S 
‘« thereof with you.”* This is a lovely spirit 


“ 
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of conciliation, in which nothing is yielded in 
respect of principle—‘‘ no, not-for a moment” 
—but, in things indifferent in themselves; or 
regarding his personal convenience, or convic- 
tions; he resigns all individual considerations. 


The strength of his expression, establishes the 


v 


depth of his humility. _‘‘ 1am become a slave 
“to all”—as cautious of offence, as though 


‘- those to whom I subordinate myself had the 


power of life and death in their hand. We 
have some instances of his compliances with 
the prejudices of the Jews, in things cere- 
monial:* none, of his insisting upon those ob- 
servances in others; a dissimulation which he 
condemned in Peter.{ Accordingly, with the 
Gentiles he exercised that freedom from ob- 
servances merely ceremonial, which the gospel 
established ; yet always maintaining faith and 
a good conscience—and never acting as a law- 
less person. To those who were not able to 
receive this liberty, or through feebleness of 
mind scrupled what he knew himself to be 
innocent, he yielded every lawful indulgence, 
lest they should be grieved, or offended; and 
this exclusively for the benefit of others—and 
for the furtherance of the gospel. Whata con- 
trast does this disinterested and generous tem- 


* Acts xvi. 3. xxi. 21, &c. t Gal. ii.14. 
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per and deportment form to the selfishness, the 
- guile, and the insatiable ambition of the Arabian 


Impostor! A man, the subtilties of whose — 


system, and the labour of whose life, tended 


uniformly to one end—to establish for himself. 


an unbounded domination over the consciences 
of men, while he reduced their persons to a 
state of vassalage—a man, whose scheme is a 
religion ‘‘ of shreds and patches,” formed out 
of all others, for the exclusive purpose of’ bring- 
ing as many as possible within it’s influence 
—and whose book, while it claims to be in- 
spired, is a tissue of contradictions; every suc- 
cessive chapter being full of expedients dictated 
by change of circumstances, and the desires of 
the framer of it—a man, who considered no- 
thing unlawful, that ministered to his interests, 
convenience, or lusts—and who, with a licen- 
tiousness surpassing ordinary indulgence, and 
common ambition, would lay heaven under con- 
tribution to secure his reign upon earth. 

Fourthly,. The Evidence to Christianity, 
arising from this selfish policy, must not be 
overlooked... 

Mohammed had never appealed to the law 
and to the testimony, had not those things con- 
tained in them been placed beyond reasonable 
dispute, and most surely believed among man- 
kind. A system of imposture requires more 
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than ordinary support; and in proportion to 
the weakness of the structure, must be the 
strength of the prop. The Arabian Adven- 
turer was too wise, and too well-skilled in 
human nature, to produce as the guarantee of 
his invention, questionable authority: butifhe | 
could once ‘succeed in grafting his scheme 
upon this ancient stock of revealed truth, he 
then knew that he might attempt such altera- 
tions as his exigencies required ; he hoped that 
the indubitable character of the principles 
might possibly, nay, would probably, induce, 
on the part of those who are not habituated to 
think closely, and who form the majority of 
mankind, a credulous assent to his own inven- 
tions—and he judged, that the policy by which 
he was guided, would at least, with such assist-- 
ance, extricate him from those perplexities into 
which he might be accidentally plunged. 
Every thing must, of necessity, be risked, in 
the projection of an imposture; and the only 
chance of saving the fraud, was embarking it 
in the same bottom, with acknowledged and 
venerated truth. It was a dangerous experi- 
ment to try; because truth and error can rarely 
be seen together, without the latter becoming 
more palpable from it’s neighbourhood to the 
former; still it was the only method of invest- 
ing his heterogeneous religion with the veil of 
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plausibility. Accordingly, besides the assump- 
tion of the prediction of Moses relative to the 
Messiah, he endeavours to extort a testimony 
to his delusion, from the last words of Jesus him- 
self, when speaking to his disciples. Therefore 
the Koran says, “Jesus, the son of Mary, said; 
“ O children of Israel, verily I am the apostle 
“ef God sent unto you, confirming the law 
‘* which was delivered before me, and bringing 
“« good tidings of an apostle who shall come 
“< after me, and whose name shall be Amhed.”* 
“‘ For Mohammed also bore the name of Am- 
“‘hed; both names being derived from the 
““same root, and nearly of the same significa- 
“ tion. The Persian paraphrast, to support 
‘‘ what is here alleged, quotes the following 
«words of Christ—‘I go to as father,— ~ 
“**and the Paraclete shall come:’ the Mo- 
‘‘hammedan doctors unanimously teaching, 
‘« that by the Paraclete (or, as they choose to 
“‘read it, the Periclyte, or Illustrious) their 
‘< prophet is intended, and no other.” Another 
too memorable instance in which Mohammed 
stands justly chargeable with ‘‘ changing the 
“* truth of God into a lie.” But this anxiety 
to catch any apparent support from the Scrip~ 


* Koran, vol. I. c. Ixi, p. 435, 436; and note to ditto, 
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tures, speaks decidedly to the evidences of 
Christianity; which even the man who in- 
tended virtually to overturn the system, felt to 
be so unquestionable, that he could entertain 
no expectation of success but in the fash at- 
tempt to subordinate it to his own scheme :— 
shake the demonstrations of our holy religion 
he could not—his only resource was, there- 
fore, to endeavour to make them his own. 
Finally, it will be proper to advert to the 
Evidence upon which Mohammed himself lays 
so great stress, that he considers it as quite 
sufficient-to supersede all miracles, by being 
itself a standing miracle, and the greatest of 
all; I shall be understood to refer to the style 
of the Koran. It’s principles are to be exa- 
mined on another occasion: it is now only ne- 
cessary to glance at it’s pretensions to unrivalled 
excellence in point of language. The Arabian 
Prophet defies men ‘or angels to produce a. 
single chapter that can equal it. ‘ This 
“Koran,” he says, ‘‘ could not have been 
‘composed by any except God; but it is a 
“confirmation of that which was revealed be- 
** fore it, and an explanation of the Scripture; 
‘there is no doubt thereof; sent down from 
“the Lord of all creatures. Will they say, 
‘Mohammed hath forged it? Answer, Bring 
*‘ therefore a chapter like unto it; and call 
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** whom ye may to your assistance, besides 
“God, if ye speak truth. But they -have 
‘“charged that with falsehood, the knowledge 
“‘ whereof they do not comprehend, neither 
“hath the interpretation thereof come unto 
‘them. In the same manner did those who 
“were before them, accuse their prophets of 
“«imposture ; but behold what was the énd of 
“ the unjust.”* This is the most dignified and 
temperate appeal in the book; and it behoves 
to examine the claim, both on account of it’s 
boldness in itself, and of the manner in which 
the challenge is thrown out. It proved, how- 
ever, in the event, unfortunate to the chal- 
lenger—* Notwithstanding this boasted supe- 
*ridrity, Hamzah Benhamed wrote a book 
“against the Koran, with equal elegance of 
*< diction; and Moselema another, which was 
“considered as so decidedly surpassing it, 
“that it gave occasion to a great defection 
** among the Mussulmans.”+ Mr. Sale repre- 
sents Mohammed as using his utmost skill to ' 
imitate the sublimity of the prophets; if we 
are to judge by a translation, he has been’ far 
from succeeding. That distinguished scholar, 
however, affirms, that harmony of expression 


* Koran, vol. IL. c. x. p. 6, 7. 
- 4 Encyc. Metrop. part 3. art. Alcoran, 
a 2 
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—-cadences of well-turned sentences, and a 
-. highly rhetorical dress, distinguish the original. 
Supposed harmony has in one respect been 
‘cultivated to the violation of all good taste. 
“The Koran is crowded with rhymes, more 
“particularly at the conclusion of the chap- 
“ters.” This outrage upon European taste, is 
however in conformity with that of the people 
to whom he wrote. ‘ The Arabians have so: 
“childish a love of rhyme, that when two 
‘names are usually coupled they make them 
' jingle, as in the case of Haruth and Maruth. 
“Thus they call Cain and Abel, Abel and 
« Kabel.”* Mr. Southey remarks upon his 
own poem of Thalaba, founded upon the Mo- 
hammedan system, “‘ I have placed a scripture 
‘‘ phrase in the mouth of.a Mohammedan; but 
‘it isa saying of Job, and there can be no im- 
‘‘ propriety in making a modern Arab speak 
‘‘ like an ancient one.” ‘It had been easy to 
‘““have made Zeinab speak from the Koran, if 
“the tame language of the Koran’ could be 
‘“remembered by the few who have toiled 
‘through it’s dull tautology.”{ This appears 
to me most justly to characterize this extraor- 


* Southey’s Thalaba, vol. I. b. iv. p. 194. 
+ Ibid, b. i. p. 35, 36. See also, for the opinion of Gib- 
bon, the note at the end. 
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dinary Volume, which assumes to rival the 
Scriptures, and even claims the superiority, 
as the closing revelation. I am aware that it 
will be justly objected, that this opinion is 
founded upon a translation; always necessa- 
rily imperfect, and inevitably falling short of 
the original—every language, as every Tyro in 
literature knows, having it’s own structure, 
idioms, and inimitable peculiarities. This ob- 

servation is of force, as it applies to all trans- 
lations; and should place us upon our guard 
against deteriorating from an original, because 
of the unavoidable deficiencies of a translation : 
but it secures nothing exclusively to the Koran, 
in this comparison of the systems ; since all 
the subjects compared alike labour under the 
disadvantage of translation. If the time al- 
lowed, and other circumstances accorded, we 
might present a comparison not uninteresting, 
_ between the style of the Bible—of that which 
would promise to approach most nearly to it, 
the Apocrypha—of that admired and learned 
Jew, Josephus—and of the boasted Koran, on 
the same. subjects of History. And surely, 
were such a comparison instituted, the most 
impartial examiner must allow, that the pre- 
ference we should feel ourselves obliged to. 
give to the Scriptures, could not be justly 
regarded as the mere prejudice of habit, and 
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of education—no doubt, we think, could re- 
main, as to where the superiority exists. 
We have not time, at this advanced stage 
of the discussion, to do this—and shall, there- 
fore, be satisfied to produce a single extract 
from the history of Joseph — one which 1 
never could read,’ even in private, without 
tears; and which I should not dare to trust 
myself to read throughout in public: but 
which, as recorded in the Koran, in the study 
cannot be read without shame, nor in the pul- 
pit with decency. I select from the Koran, the 
most interesting part of the history—where the 
loss of another son awakens all the former sor- 
row of the bereaved father—‘‘ And he turned 
“ from them, and said, O how am I grieved for 
‘‘ Joseph! And his eyes became white with 
‘‘ mourning, he being oppressed with deep sor- 
“row. His sons said, By God, thou wilt 
‘not cease to remember Joseph until thou be 
‘‘ brought to death’s door, or thou be actually 
*‘ destroyed by excessive affliction. He an- 
iy ek I only represent my grief, which I 
‘am not able to contain, and my sorrow unto 
“God; but I know by revelation from God; 
“that which ye know not. O my sons, go and 
‘‘make inquiry after Joseph and his brother; 
‘‘and despair not of the mercy of God; for 
‘none despaireth of God’s mercy, except the 
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unbelieving people. Wherefore Joseph's 
‘brethren returned into Egypt: and when they 
came into his presence they said, Noble 
‘‘ lord, the famine is felt by us and our family, 
*‘ and we are come with a small sum of money: 
‘yet give unto. us full measure, and bestow 
“‘ corn upon us as alms; for God rewardeth the 
*‘alms-givers. Joseph said unto them, Do ye 
‘«‘ know what ye did unto Joseph and his bro- 
*‘ ther, when ye were ignorant of the conse- 
- ™ quences thereof? They answered, Art thou 
“really Joseph? He replied, I am Joseph; 
*‘ and this is my brother. Now hath God been 
* sracious unto us. For whoso feareth God, 
‘and persevereth with patience, shall at 
‘length find relief; since God will not suffer 
© the reward of the righteous to perish. They 
‘said, By God, now hath God chosen thee 
** above us; and we have surely been sinners. 
<< Joseph answered, Let there be no reproach 
“cast on you this day. God forgiveth you; 
‘« for he is the most merciful of those who shew 
«“mercy.’ Depart ye with this my inner gar- 
‘* ment, and throw it on my father’s face, and 
‘*heshall recover his sight: and then come 
“unto me with all your family. And when 
«the company of travellers was departed from 
‘Egypt, on their journey towards Canaan, 
‘** their father said unto those who were about 
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‘him, Verily, I perceive the smell of Joseph; 
‘although ye think that I dote. They an~ 
«« swered, By God, thou art in thy old mistake: 
‘«« But when the messenger of good tidings was 
‘* come with Joseph’s inner garment, he threw it 
‘‘ over his face; and he recovered his eye-sight. 
«And Jacob said, Did I not tell you that I 
‘“knew from God that which ye knew not? 
‘‘ They answered, O father, ask pardon of our 
‘* sins for us; for we have surely been sinners: 
** He replied, I will surely ask pardon for you 
“© of my Lord; for he is gracious and merci- 
‘“« ful.”* But what part of the inimitable story 
in Genesis, shall I select ?/—‘* And when Joseph 
“came home, they brought him the present 
‘¢ which was in their hand into the house; and 
‘* bowed themselves to him to the earth. And. 
“« he asked them of their welfare, and said, Is 
“‘ your father well? the old man of whom ye 
‘« spake, is he yet alive? And they answered, 
«Thy servant our father is in good health, he 
‘fis yet alive: and they bowed down their 
‘‘ heads, and made obeisance. And he lift up 
‘‘ his eyes, and saw his brother Benjamin, his 
‘“‘ mother’s son, and said, Is this your younger 
‘“‘ brother, of whom ye spake unto me? And 
‘‘ he said, God be gracious unto thee, my son! 


* Koran, vol. IL. chap. xii. p. 49—51. 
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** And Joseph made haste; for his bowels did 
*“ yearn upon his brother: and he sought where 
“to weep; and he entered into’ his chamber, 
“and wept there.” *—‘ Then,”—after Judah’s 
appeal—‘* Joseph could not refrain himself 
“before all them that stood by him; and he 
*“‘ cried, Cause every man to go out from me. 
‘‘ And there stood no man with him, while 
“‘ Joseph made himself known unto his bre- 
“thren. And he wept aloud: and the Egyp- 
‘* tians and the house of Pharaoh heard. And 
‘« Joseph said unto his brethren, I am Joseph: 
** doth my father yet live? And his brethren 
*“ could not answer him; for they were trou- ‘ 
‘bled at his presence. And Joseph said 
‘* unto his brethren, Come near to me, I pray 
“vou: And they came near. And he said, I 
‘am Joseph your brother, whom ye sold into 
“Egypt. Now therefore be not grieved, nor 
‘‘angry with yourselves, that ye sold me 
‘‘ hither; for God did send me before you to 
«< preserve life.” —‘* Haste you, and go up to 
«« my father, and say unto him, Thus saith thy 
«son Joseph, God hath made me lord of all 
“ Egypt: come down unto me, tarry not.”— 
«« And they went up out of Egypt, and came 
into the land of Canaan unto Jacob their 


* Gen. xlili. 26—30. 
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“ father, and told him, saying, Joseph is yet 
‘‘ alive, and he is governor over all the land of 
«« Egypt. And Jacob’s heart ‘fainted, for he 
‘‘ believed them not. And they told him all 
‘‘ the words of Joseph which he had said unto 
“them: and when he saw the waggons which 
‘“‘ Joseph had sent to carry him, the spirit of 
‘“« Jacob their father revived: And Israel said, 
«It is enough: Joseph my son is yet alive: I 
“will go and see him before I die.”*. Upon 
this comparison, I have no appeal to make— 
your suffrages are already given—and the case 
is decided !— 


* Gen, xlv, 1—5. 9. 25—28. 
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NOTES. 


On the presumptuous challenge of Mohammed, relative 
to the style of the Koran, Gibbon remarks—“ In the spirit 
‘of enthusiasm or vanity, the prophet rests the truth of his 
** mission on the merit of his book, audaciously challenges 
‘* both men and angels.to imitate the beauty of a single page, 
_ “and presumes to assert that God alone could dictate this 
“incomparable performance This argument is most pow- 
erfully addressed to a devout Arabian, whose mind is at- 
“tuned to faith and rapture, whose ear is delighted by the 
music of sounds, and whose ignorance is incapable of com- 
“ paring the productions of human genius. -The harmony 
* and copiousness of style will not reach, in a version, the 
“¢ European infidel: he will peruse with impatience the end- 
‘‘ Jess incoherent rhapsody of fable, and precept, and decla- 
“ mation, which seldom excites a sentiment or an idea, which 
** sometimes crawls in the dust, and is sometimes lost in the. 
“clouds. ‘The divine attributes exalt the fancy of the Ara- 
“ bian missionary; but Ais loftiest strains must yield to the 
“sublime simplicity of the book of Jos, composed in a remote 
‘‘ age, in the same country, and in the same language. If 
“the composition of the Koran exceed the faculties of a 
‘*man, to what superior intelligence should we ascribe tlie 
“‘ Iliad of Homer, or the Philippics of Demosthenes ?”— 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. IX. ch. |. 
p- 268, 269. aes . 

Regarding his disavowal of other miracles, the same Histo- 
rian justly observes—‘ The mission of the ancient prophets, of 
‘¢ Moses, and of Jesus, had been confirmed by many splendid 
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“ prodigies; and Mahomet was repeatedly urged, by the 
* inhabitants of Mecca and Medina, to produce a similar 
“ evidence of his divine legation; to call down from heaven 
“the Angel, or the volume of his revelation, to create a gar- 
‘‘ den in the desert, or to kindle a conflagration in the unbe- 
“Jieving city. As often as heis pressed by the demands of 
‘“‘ the Koreish, he involves himself in the obscure boast of 
“ vision and: prophecy, appeals to the internal proofs of his 
* doctrine, and shields himself behind the providence of God, 
‘‘ who refuses.those signs and wonders that would depreciate 
“the merit of faith and aggravate the guilt of infidelity. 
“* But the modest or angry tone of his apologies betrays his 
* weakness and cvevation: and these passages of scandal esta- 
‘¢ blish, beyond suspicion, the integrity of the Koran.” Ibid. 
pie (G OU Ae o, 

These observations and concessions, on the part of a writer, 
neither unfavourable to Mohammedanism, nor over friendly 
to Christianity, cannot but have considerable weight, in sup- 
porting the comparisons instituted in the preceding Lecture. 


LECTURE IX. 


MOHAMMEDANISM AND CHRISTIANITY | 
COMPARED AS SYSTEMS. 


271m. y. 18. 


Who concerning the truth have erred. 


To give the precepts connected with this just 
but melancholy observation their due force, it 
should be remembered that this is a. private 
epistle, addressed to’a young man entering 
into the Christian ministry, and which would 
never have become public, had there been any 
thing associated with either the system, or it’s 
propagation, that required concealment. Had 
there been any mystery in the office, it would 
have been unfolded to one who was destined to 
fill so conspicuous a part in the dangerous dis- 
charge of it;, and had there been any fraud to 
be practised, it was necessary that one of the 
chief actors in carrying on the delusion, should 
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be fully instructed in the chicanery by which 
it must have been supported. The epistle is 
before you—of it’s authenticity no doubt can 
be entertained—examine the solemn injunc- 
tions laid upon this youthful minister—and 
then decide what must be the character of that 
religion to the promulgation of which he was 
consecrated. . 

St. Paul speaks of his own afflictions, as a 
veteran, worn out almost in a cause which be- 
came dearer to him every day. The difficulties 
and dangers encompassing such a vigorous 
and unbroken spirit, were calculated, in his 
statement of them, to animate rather than dis- 
~ courage the young and ardent hero in buckling 
on his armour, and in assuming those weapons 
which were not carnal but mighty through 
God. Accordingly the apostle tells his pupil, 
‘whence the opposition will come, how it is to 
be met, and by what means it must be over- 
come. His own most painful anxieties and 
sufferings, had arisen from men who perverted 
the principles of Christianity in their preach- ~ 
ing, and were alienated from it’s spirit, in their 
lives, temper, and character: Desertion of this 
noble Cause through cowardice, (and there was 
enough to try courage)——or defection through 
error, (and already human speculations began 
to stain the simplicity of the Gospel) weighed 
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more heavily upon the heart of this illustrious — 
man, than all his bonds. This was the ‘iron 
*“ which entered into his soul.” Under per- 
sonal restraint, he could exult, and say—‘‘ but 
*‘ the word of God is not bound.”—Had he 
been capable of a moment's despondency rela- 
tive to the Divine Cause to which he was so 
intirely devoted, it must have been under the cir- 
cumstances which he describes to Timothy— | 
** All they which are in Asia be turned away from 
“me.” But even this cruel defection served 
but to rouse his undaunted spirit—and he pro- 
duces it as a reason for fidelity, but as furnish- 
ing no just occasion for discouragement.— — 
‘Thou, therefore, my Son, be strong in the 
‘‘ orace which is in Christ. Jesus. And the 
‘things that thou hast heard of me among 
‘‘ many witnesses, the same commit thou to 
*« faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
‘‘ others also.” He was required himself to 
assent to nothing but truth, approving itself to 
his understanding, his conscience, and his heart, 
by “many infallible proofs.” He was enjoined 
to transmit the charge of it to men of integrity, 
who would act upon similar convictions, and 
with like fidelity. They were to be men also 
whose own impressions of truth should be suf- 
ficiently powerful to stimulate to the propaga-_ 
tion of it—and whose ability of communication 
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should correspond with their zeal and know- 
ledge. In the preparation which he is thus 
making for his own removal, there is a solemnity » 
which speaks undoubted sincerity. His own 
personal ministry is drawing to a close, and he 
is providing for that awful event. The lamp of 
truth must not fall to the ground and be extin- 
guished because the palsy of mortality has 
struck the hand which holds it. Infidelity may 
charge the apostle with being an enthusiast, 
seduced by his own imagination—and we may 
then leave it to make out it’s case, by recon- 
’ ciling this weakness with the powers of reason- 
ing which he evidently possessed, and with the 
peculiarity of those circumstances which gave 
a. turn to all his pursuits and all his character ° 
—but we defy z even to hazard the charge 
that he was an impostor, or a wilful deceiver of 
the people. ‘‘I suffer trouble as an evil-doer 
‘* even unto bonds.”—-Why did not those who 
had power to persecute, and to imprison, and 
finally to take away life—detect the cheat, if 
fraud existed—and by exposing the imposture 
destroy the pretensions of Christianity?—The 
sword was not here, as with Mohammed, drawn 
in support of the system, but against it. On 
this subject the apostle was fearless; and of 
his personal afflictions careless. ‘I endure all 
“ things for the elects’ sake, that they may also. 
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‘¢ obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus 
** with eternal glory.” He was satisfied that 
Christianity could neither be fettered, nor over- 
come; and in the mean while he endured all 
the injuries and wrongs which could be heaped 
upon him for his profession of it.—He stood as 
a man waiting to hear the trumpet whose sound 
‘shall reverberate from world to world round 
the confines of the material universe—listening 
for that voice which death must hear through 
the hitherto unbroken silence of all his dread- 
ful solitudes—and watching for the day-break 
which shall not. leave one unchased shadow in 
the deepest recesses of the sepulchre. Full of 
this holy faith himself, he would inspire with 
it his beloved and youthful associate. ‘‘ Thou, 
“< therefore, endure hardness, as a good soldier 
<‘ of Jesus Christ. No man that warreth en- 
«‘ taneleth himself with the affairs of this life; 
‘* that he may please him who hath chosen him 
‘to be a soldier.” Here is a solemn renunci- 
ation of that world, which all other systems of 
religion labour so strenuously to secure. The 
warfare spoken of, is thus also proved to be 
purely spiritual—and the crown aimed at, fu- 
ture and eternal. ‘And if a man strive for 
‘‘ masteries, yet is he not crowned except he 
*< strive lawfully.” If he contend in the eames 
of Greece, he is required to conform to the 
2A 
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laws regulating the combat, or he cannot hope 
for the prize—it is enacted that he shall lay 
aside his garments; and in the spiritual con- 
flict he must be divested of earth, who would 
win heaven. ‘The husbandman that laboureth 
“must be first partaker of the fruits”—or 
more properly—‘“ he must labour before he can 
‘ be partaker of the fruits”—it is all toil before 
this young minister—it is all glory in the issue. 
These things are to be encountered—but he 
who leads to the battle, secures the victory. 
«It isa faithful saying ; for if we be dead with 
‘‘ him, we shall also live with him; if we suf- 
“‘ fer, we shall also reign with him ; if we deny 
‘“‘ him, he also will deny us; if we believe not, 
‘* yet he abideth faithful, he cannot deny him- 
“ self.” These considerations, proposed for his 
own support, he also was to urge upon his suc- 
cessors, when the time should come-for him, in 
his turn, to yield to others. ‘‘ Of these things 
‘* put them in remembrance, charging them. 
“before the Lord”—as anticipating his final 
appearance to judge the world—*« that they 
“strive not about words to no profit, but to 
“the subverting of the hearers.” It was the 
more necessary that clear and consistent views 
of truth should be preserved, because already 
there were ‘“‘ who concerning the truth had 
‘“ erred.” —Two are named—of whom we only 
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know that they held the doctrine of the resur- 
rection in a figurative sense—and thus leaned 
to the prejudices of the Grecian philosophers 
by whom it was derided. These perversions 
of the word of God, the apostle characterizes as | 
“‘ profane and vain babblings”-—and in remind- 
ing Timothy, that ‘‘ Jesus Christ, of the seed 
** of David, was raised from the dead,” proved 
by this great fact the certainty of an actual and 
future resurrection. I have a little varied the 
order in which the verses lie, but this is the 
evident train of the apostolic reasoning—which 
we now hasten to apply to the subject be- 
fore us. 

I have endeavoured to mark, in the choice of 
texts in the last and the present Lecture, the 
impression which I have of the difference be- 
tween the guilt of Mohammed, and the delusion 
of his followers. Against fim lies the awful 
charge—‘‘ Who changed the truth of God 
“* into a lie” —to them applies the affecting con- 
sideration—‘* Who concerning the truth have 
‘‘ erred.” The passages are similar in sound, 
but, so regarded, very distinct in application. 
His, is the crime of a deceiver; their's, the 
calamity of being deceived. Towards him, it 
is impossible not to feel the strongest indigna- 
tion; not, however, unmingled with pity: for 
them, we should cherish pure compassion ; 

2A 2 
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while we regard their condition with the deepest 
regret. There is one point of agreement be- 
tween the representations of this impostor, and 
the false doctrines of Hymeneus and Philetus, 
to whom the text immediately refers—if the 
very probable conclusion of Dr. Macknight be 
admitted—which I cannot overlook. He says 

-** The apostle mentions these two by name, 
‘‘ as profane, empty babblers, whom the faith- 
‘‘ ful were to resist, because their errors were 
‘‘of the most dangerous nature: as is evident 
‘from the account which the apostle gives of 
‘‘ them in the next verse. And because Hy- 
“‘ meneus in particular had spoken disrespect- 
‘fully of Christ, the apostle found it neces- 
“sary to deliver him to Satan.* Philetus is 
‘mentioned no where else in Scripture. Per- 
“haps these teachers denied that Jesus Christ 
“**came in the flesh’—consequently denied 
*« the reality both of his death and of his resur- 
*rection.”+ This Mohammed also did—for 
he maintained that, by a delusion, Judas was 
crucified in the stead of Christ—and in deny- 
ing his death, he of course denied his resurrec- 
tion; and although he does not say ‘the 
“resurrection is passed already”—he should 


* 1 Tim. i:-20. t+ See Macknight, Apost. Epist. 
vol. III. p. 247, in loc. Sée also Note 1. at the end. 
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say so, to be consistent ; since the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead obviously “rests 
upon the fact of the resurrection of Christ— 
and is so stated,’ throughout the Scriptures, 
with which this important doctrine originated. 

The Subject now to be discussed is Monam- 
MEDANISM AND CHRISTIANITY COMPARED 
AS SYSTEMS. 

And in this Comparison we must place be- 
fore you, — 

First, their respective Laws, Precepts, and 
Institutions. 

That a considerable agreement should sub- 
sist between the Mosaic and the Mohammedan 
code of Laws, is to be expected, upon the pro- 
fession of the Arabian Adventurer himself; 


who acknowledges the claims of the foregoing 


Revelation, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and consequently the divinity of their 
legisiation; but assumes to himself on this, as 
on all other occasions, to have the same inspi- 
ration, and to be commissioned to perfect insti- 
tutions which he would have us suppose to be 
otherwise incomplete. The Koran says—‘‘ We 
** have surely sent down the law, containing 
‘* direction and light; thereby did the prophets 
«« who professed the true religion, judge those 
“‘ who Judaized; and the doctors and priests 
‘also judged by the book of God, which had 
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66 


been committed to their custody; and they 
were witnésses thereof. Therefore, fear not 
men, but fear me; neither sell my signs for 
a small price. And whosojudgeth not accord- 
ing to what God hath revealed, they are 


‘infidels. We have therein commanded them, 


that they should give life for life, and eye for 
eye, and nose for nose, and ear for ear, and 
tooth fer tooth ; and that wounds should also 
be punished by retaliation: but whosoever 
should remit it as alms, it should be accepted 
as an atonement for him. And whoso judg- 
eth not according to what God hath revealed, 
they are unjust. We also caused Jesus, the 
son of Mary, to follow the footsteps of the 
prophets, confirming the law which was sent 
down before him; and we gave him the gos- 
pel, containing direction and light; confirm- 
ing also the law which was given before it, 
and a direction and admonition to those who 
fear God: that they who have received the 
gospel, might judge according to what God 
hath revealed therein: And whoso judgeth 
not according to what God hath revealed, 
they are transgressors. We have also sent 
down unto thee the book of the Koran with 
truth, confirming that scripture which. was 
revealed before it; and preserving the same 


safe from corruption. Judge, therefore, be- 
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“tween them, according to that which God 
‘hath revealed; and follow not their desires, 
“« by swerving from the truth which hath come 
““unto thee. Unto every of you have we 
** given a law, and an open path; and if God 
“‘had pleased, he had surely made you one 
“people; but he hath thought fit to give you 
“< different laws, that he might try you in 
‘* that which he hath given you respectively. 
‘« Therefore, strive to excel each other in good 
“‘ works: unto God shall ye all return, and 
“« then will he declare unto you that concern- 
“ing which ye have disagreed.”* I have read 
you this passage at large, because it contains 
the most distinct avowal of the pretensions of 
the son of Abd’allah, as founded upon the sys- . 
tems of the Old and New Testaments—and 
therefore is a concession, once for all, to their 
authority, alike applicable to laws, doctrines, 
and precepts. Upon so important a paragraph 
in the Mohammedan Scriptures, and upon 
which so much might be said, I will, at this 
time, only hazard a few reflections. When he 
spake of a remission of the strictly just, but 
severe retaliation of the law of Moses, and 
changed it into an alms, (nowhere sanctioned 
in that law as it originally stood, since every 


* Koran, vol. I. chap. v. p. 139, 140. 
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imaginable remission, where any was allowed, 
was by a fixed fine,) he might have remembered 
that Jesus, acking with the authority of the 
legisiator, to which he laid a distinct claim, 
and well-supported that claim by his miracles, 
had established a nobler remission, by chang- 
ing the law of strict and severe justice into the 
law of love—and shewing how much more 
noble and Godlike it is to forgive, than to 
resent—to forbear, than to resist—to win by 
affection, than to defend by force. When he 
affirmed the Koran to have been given in 
addition to these former revelations-—not to 
abolish, but to confirm, explain, and expand 
them, he ought to have shewn the same con- 
formity subsisting between it, and those pre- 
ceding dispensations, as really constituted the 
Gospel and the Law one in principle, upon the 
evidences of Christianity—and in the very 
many instances in which he departs from both 
these, in his enactments, in his doctrines, in 
his spirit, in his statements, he is “‘ condemned 
“out of his own mouth.” The more than 
liberal spirit, the almost licence to indifference, 
contained in the closing paragraph of this pas- 
sage, is totally at variance with the subsequent 
injunctions of violence in the same book; and 
not less so with that appeal to the swerd, which 
ultimately established his religion by force. 
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But, in truth, it is one of the earlier chapters 
of the Koran, composed at a time when the in- 
terests of the impostor required conciliation ; 
and in his religion of expedients he found no 
difficulty in changing the principles which had 
been guaranteed by the most solemn pledges 
of professed revelation, when his circumstances 
altered, and he found himself in a condition to 
insist upon compliances by arms, which he 
was unable to produce by persuasion. Then 
the appeal was not to the last tribunal, but the 
question was decided by an arm of flesh. 
Much of the Mohammedan Jurisprudence is, 
therefore, confessedly founded upon that of 
Moses; and it presents many features of cor- 
responding beauty and magnanimity—of jus- 
tice and rectitude. It’s departure from it’s 
original, in some cases, is no improvement; and 
in others, with the admission of some modifi- ' 
cations induced by circumstances, or peculiar 
to the tenets of the Koran, there is a general 
conformity to the Jewish law. Such are the 
laws relating to Inheritance, to Marriages, to 
Divorce, to Murders—the general agreement 
with the Pentateuch.shews whence they were 
derived—their peculiarities are not sufficiently — 
prominent to demand any lengthened discus- 
sion. There is a singular instance in which 
Mohammed decided a case of adultery, de- 
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creeing that the offending individual should be 
stoned. It is remarkable, for the- circum- 
stance, that as the law now stands in the 
Pentateuch, stoning is not. expressed as the 
death which the criminal shall suffer—death 
generally is stated to be the penalty. It is 
expressly affirmed in the New Testament * to ~ 
be the law of Moses that they should be 
stoned; and it appears to me, that although 
not expressed in the original enactment in Le- 
viticus,f it is clearly to be inferred from the 
“immediate connexion in which it is found in 
the recapitulation of the statute in Deutero- 
nomy.{ That which renders this case of im- 
portance is—that Mohammed decided accord- 
ing to the New Testament construction of the 
Jewish Law, thus also identifying his own 
legislation, so far as this particular crime is 
concerned, with that of the Old dispensation : 
—that the Jews, in his day, denied this to 
have been the manner of death enacted—con- 
trary to the express admission of their ances- 
tors in the days of our Lord;—and that the 
Mohammedans insist upon this circumstance 
as one instance of the corruption of the law of 
Moses, by the Jews-—in order, under the pre- 


* John viii. 5. jx xen OF 


} xxi. 22. See the verse preceding. 
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» text of restoring it to it’s original purity, to 
insert such legends and clauses as they think 
proper, and as they judge may be best ren- 
dered subservient to the interests of their pro- 
phet, by giving some shadow of a Preity to his 
pretensions.* — 

It. is with great pleasure that we turn to 
some fine pREcEPtTs of mercy, equity, and be- 
nevolence, in the Mohammedan law—besides 
the general agreement, on principles of justice, 
which we have pointed out in their jurispru- 
dence, with the scriptural code. ‘‘ Serve 
** God, and associate no creature with him; 
‘‘and shew kindness unto parents, and rela- 
‘tions, and orphans, and the poor, and your 
*‘neighbour who is of kin to you, and also 
** your neighbour who is a stranger, and to 
** your familiar companion, and the traveller, 
‘and the captives whom your right hands 
«* shall possess; for God loveth not the proud 
*‘ or vainglorious, who are covetous, and re- 
« commend covetousness unto men, and con- 
“ceal that which God, of his bounty, hath 
“given them.” Again, ‘If there be any 
‘<¢ debtor under a difficulty of paying his debt, 
‘< let his creditor wait till it be easy for him to 


_ * See Koran, vol. I. c. iii. p, 58. note. 
t Sale’s Koran, vol. I. ¢. iv. p. 101. 
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do it; but if ye remit it as alms, it will be 
better for you if ye knew it. And fear the 
day wherein ye shall return unto God; then 
shall every soul be paid what it hath gained, 
and they shall not be treated unjustly. O 
true believers, when ye bind yourselves one 
to the other in a debt for a certain time, 
write it down; and let a writer write be- 
tween you according to justice; and let not 
the writer refuse writing according to what 
God hath taught him; but let him write, 
and let him who oweth the debt dictate, 
and let him fear God his Lord, and not dimi- 
nish aught thereof. But if he who oweth the 
debt be foolish, or weak, or be not able to dic- 


tate himself, let his agent* dictate according 


to equity; and call to witness two witnesses 
of your neighbouring men: but if there be not 
two men, let there be a man and two women of 
those whom ye shall choose for witnesses: if 
one of those women should mistake, the other 
of them will cause her to recollect. And the 
witnesses shall not refuse whensoever they 
shall be called. And disdain not to write it 
down, be it a large debt, or be it a small one, 
until its time of payment: this will be more 


* y 4 3 ia © . . x . - 
‘‘ Whoever manages his affairs, whether his father, heir, 


‘* guardian, or interpreter.” * 
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“just in the sight of God, and more right for 
‘“‘ bearing witness, and more easy, that ye 
““may not doubt. Butif it be a present bar- 
*‘ gain which ye transact between yourselves, 
‘* it shall be no crime in you, if ye write it not 
“down. And take witnesses when ye sell 
“one to the other, and let no harm be done 
“to the writer nor to the witness; which if 
*« ve do, it will surely be injustice in you: and 
“fear God, and God will instruct you, for God 
*‘knoweth all things. And if ye be on a 
“journey, and find no writer, let pledges be 
“‘ taken: but if one of you trust the other, let 
‘« him who is trusted return what he is trusted 
‘with, and fear God his Lord.- And conceal 
‘“ not the testimony, for he who concealeth it 
«‘ hath surely a wicked heart: God knoweth 
“‘ that which ye do.”* For the amelioration 
of slavery, it is enacted ‘‘ Unto such of your 
<< slaves as desire a written instrument, allow- 
** ing them to redeem themselves on paying a 
« certain sum—write one, if ye know good in 
«them, and give them of the riches of God, 
<¢ which he hath given you.” f 

We are forcibly reminded in many of the 
foregoing injunctions of the equitable institu- 


{ 
* Koran, vol. I. ¢. i. p. 52, 53. 
+ Ibid. vol. II. c xxiv. p. 194. 
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tions and benevolent precepts of the Old Dis- 
pensation. Those which relate to the restora- 
tion of the pledge before sunset—to usury—to 
the widow and fatherless—to the stranger— 
to oppression and perversion of judgment—to 
witnesses—have already passed before you. — 
It will not be deemed a waste of your time to 
produce a few others in this connexion.—‘ If 
“there be among you a poor man of one of 
‘“« thy brethren within any of thy gates, in thy 
“land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 
“thou shalt not harden thy heart, aor shut 
‘‘ thine hand from thy poor brother; But thou 
“ shalt open thine hand wide unto him, and shalt 
“ surely lend him sufficient for his need, in that 
“« which he wanteth. Beware that there be nota 
“thought in thy wicked heart, saying, The ~ 
“* seventh year, the year of release, is at hand ;” 
(when the creditor could not demand the debt, if 
it were not paid before that time ;) ‘‘ and thine 
“eye be evil against thy poor brother, and 
‘* thou givest him nought; and he cry unto the: 
‘‘ Lord against thee, and it be sin unto thee. 
‘** Thou shalt surely give him, and thine heart 
“shall not be grieved when thou givest unto 
‘‘ him: because that for this thing the Lord 
“‘ thy God shall bless thee in all thy works, 
*‘ and in all that thou puttest thine hand unto. 
‘“‘ For the poor shall never cease out of the 
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‘land: therefore, I command thee, saying, 
* Thou shalt open thine hand wide unto thy 
‘* brother, to thy poor, and to thy needy, in the 
“land. And if thy brother, an Hebrew man, 
‘“‘ or an Hebrew woman, be sold unto thee, and 
*“ serve thee six years, then in the seventh 
“year thou shalt let him go free from thee. 
‘* And when thou sendest him out free from 
‘« thee, thou shalt not let him go away empty. 
** Thou shalt furnish him liberally out of thy 
‘* flock, and out of thy ‘floor, and out of thy 
‘“ wine-press: of that wherewith the Lord thy 
‘* God hath blessed thee thou shalt give unto 
‘him. And thou-shalt remember that thou 
‘‘ wast a bondman in the land of Egypt, and 
«the Lord thy God redeemed thee: therefore 
«<1 command thee this thing to-day.”—* It 
‘‘ shall not seem hard unto thee when. thou 
‘«* sendest him away free from thee; for he hath 
“< been worth a double hired servant to thee, 
“in serving thee six years: and the Lord thy 
«« God shall bless thee in all that thou doest.”* 
There is also a merciful precept against a 
species of injustice but too common, respect- 
ing the labourer. ‘‘ Thou shalt not oppress an 
‘* hired servant that is poor and needy, whether 
“he be of thy brethren, or of thy strangers 
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“that are in thy land within thy gates: At his 

‘«« day thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall 
“the sun go down upon it; for he is poor, and 
‘‘ setteth his Keart upon it: lest he cry against 
<¢ thee unto the Lord, and it be sin unto thee.” * 
This cruel thoughtlessness, or criminal oppres- 
sion, is most strongly censured by St. James. 
<‘ Behold, the hire of the labourers which have 
*‘reaped down your fields, which is of you 
“‘ kept back by fraud, crieth: and the cries of 
‘“« them which have reaped are entered into the 
‘“‘ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.’¢ It were 
easy to extend such merciful quotations; 
but upon this part of the subject we must no 
further enlarge. 

The Insrrirutions of Mohammed, in reli- 
gious observances, characterized the artful 
construction of the system, and are calculated 
to cover it’s native poverty, and to conceal it’s 
borrowed features, with a veil of artificial 
splendour. A Temple more than national, to 
which all true believers scattered over the face 
of the whole earth must turn; constituting the 
central point of their superstitious veneration. 
A Tomb that preserves to the self-styled pro- 
phet’s ashes, the veneration in which his person 
was held, even after death; although it is not 


* Deut. xxiv. 14, 15. 4 James v. 4. 
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doubtful that the sepulchre is empty, and that 
the remains of Mohammed were deposited 
elsewhere. A system of doctrine and cere- 
mony so contrived as ‘to constitute a state- 
religion, in which the one and. the other are 
inseparably blended; and the advancement of 
knowledge in the dominions subjected to this 
religion, is retarded by it’s domination. The 
Scriptures have established the principles of 
worship, and explained the ground upon which 
a good conscience towards God may be ob- 
tained and preserved: but they have not im- 
peded the march of science—they have thrown 
open to our examination the volume of nature, 
and have encouraged our researches:—they 
have fixed no superstitious boundaries to intel- 
lectual vigour; on the contrary, in proportion 
as they have been received, and extended in 
theirimmediate influence —civilization, science, 
philosophy, (in the genuine import of the 
term,) and knowledge, have advanced with 
them. The Koran professes to have embraced 
all—and by descending from general princi- 
ples to specific ordinations on all subjects, 
fetters free inquiry, and passes beyond the pro- 
vince of religion to an invasion of the exercise 
of mental energy on common subjects. Accord- 
ingly, a Mohammedan conqueror commanded 
a library filled with inestimable literary trea- 
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sures to be burned: “ if it contain any thing,” 
_ said he, ‘* contrary to the Koran, it ought to 
“be destroyed—for it will propagate false- 
“hood: if not, it is unnecessary—for we 
“ already have it in the best form.”—But it is 
needless to refer to a solitary circumstance of 
this description, as indicating the spirit of the 
system; it is broadly seen in the state of the 
dominions under the sway of this superstition, 
as compared with the nations of Europe; the 
first lying behind the latter, centuries in know- 
ledge, and presenting a fearful and admonitory 
spectacle of despotism and ignorance. The 
institutions of Mohammed are. marked by the 
retention of ceremonies, burdensome, and in- 
compatible with the pretension to a religion 
consummating all that preceded it. Christi- 
anity, abolished traditional observances, which 
‘neither we, nor our fathers, were able to 
‘* bear:”—-Mohammed, has adopted and ex- 
tended them; adding an endless and trouble- 
some train of tedious forms in his ritual. 
Christianity, shewed the ceremonial prescrip- 
tions of the Law, confessedly divine, fulfilled 
in the Messiah—and the shadow was lost in the 
substance :—Mohammedanism, in professing to 
acknowledge the Messiah, has recalled and re- 
established rites which could have no meaning 
but in reference to him; and has in. effect lost 
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the substance in pursuit of the shadow. She 
has made the yoke heavier than under the law, 
by the addition of human appointments, the 
revival of Jewish fables, and the adoption of the : 
superstitious venerations of exploded idolatries. 
Jerusalem, and not Mecca, was the choice of 
the self-styled prophet, for his temple; but 
the idolatrous attachment to the well and the 
stone of the latter, could not be subdued; and 
upon his system of expediency he was fain to 
yield to prejudices which he could not over- 
come. ‘The inhabitants of Mecca, who enjoy 
“the happiness of contemplating the Caaba, 
‘** are obliged when they pray, to fix their eyes 
*‘ upon the sanctuary; but they who are ata 
«‘ distance from this valuable privilege, are 
“required only, during prayer; to direct their 
‘* attention towards that hallowed edifice. The 
‘< believer, who is ignorant of the position of 
‘the Caaba, must use every endeavour to 
“‘ gain a knowledge of it; and after he has 
‘«* shewn great solicitude, whatever be his suc- 
«< cess, his prayer is valid.”* This temple was 
originally a place of worship for the idolatrous 
Arabs, containing three hundred and sixty 


* Caaba written also Keabé.—Southey’s Thalaba, vol. I. 
b. ili, p. 140, 141. Note from D’Ohsson. Encye. Brit. on 
the article, Caaba. See also Note 2. at the end. 
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images—and to gratify them Mohammed adopt- 
ed it as his chief sanctuary. There can be no 
doubt but that the observance above stated is 
an imitation of the custom of the ancient Jews 
praying towards their temple—and is one of 
the observances done away by Him who is 
“‘oreater than the Temple.” How simple, 
how dignified, is his language! and what a 
contrast does it form to this idle pageantry of 
external homage! ‘The hour cometh, when 
‘«‘ ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
« Jerusalem, worship the Father.”—‘* The hour 
‘‘ cometh, and now is, when the true worship- 
‘* pers shall worship the Father in spirit. and in ~ 
“truth: for the. Father seeketh such to wor- 
“ship him. God is a spirit: and they that 
“worship him, must worship him in spirit and 
“(in truth.” Jesus, the Deliverer, broke the 
yoke of ceremonial institutions from our 
shoulders—Mohammed, the impostor, six cen- 
turies afterwards, formed it of iron, and im- 
posed it, with additional weight, and more 
cumbrous appendages, upon the necks of his 
followers. 

We proceed to’examine, 

Secondly, the Doctrines, Morals, and Re- 
presentations of the respective Systems. 

The Docrrines which Mohammed dismisses 
from his system, and which appear to me to be 
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contained in the Scriptures, are neither few 
nor unimportant. Under colour of preserving 
the Divine Unity, he discards the Doctrine of ~ 
the Trinity. That the one is not incompatible 
with the other, may be disputed by those who 
reject the last with him, but cannot be doubted 
by those who retain it with a large proportion 
of Christians. It is not now properly a sub- 
ject of discussion, because we must confine 
ourselves to a statement of facts, relative to the 
systems under examination. 

In dismissing the Trinity, Mohammed not 
only denies the Divinity of Christ, but maintains, 
upon a mode of reasoning not unlike that 
adopted in the present day by. Unitarianism, 
that he is not in the least distinguishable from 
any other man, except as to his mission; and 
that in this he resembles Moses, and other 
apostles, among whom the self-styled prophet 
not only includes himself, but assumes to be 
their head. The Angel of death, among all the 
celestial inhabitants, in saluting him on his 
journey to heaven, at, his arrival, thus com- 
pliments him—‘‘ Welcome to these mansions, 
‘“©OQ Mohammed; thou art the person whom 
‘the Almighty hath endowed with all the 
<¢ united perfections of nature ; and upon whom 
“‘he, of his immense goodness, hath been 
‘pleased to bestow the utmost of his divine 
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« oraces.”* It is worth while to listen to the 
statement of the Koran, whose representations 
accord so intirely with the construction some- 
times put upon the Trinitarian Doctrine by 
some modern opposers of it. These last, 
indeed, only charge the supporters of that 
doctrine with a deficiency of understanding 
and literature—as men of weak heads and con- 
tracted education—but Mohammed having 
assumed the thunder of heaven, hurls it not 
unsparingly against the parties incurring his 
displeasure; and certainly threatens more 
powerfully than ‘he reasons. ‘‘ They are 
‘¢ surely infidels, who say, Verily, God is Christ, 
‘‘the son of Mary; since Christ said, O chil- 
“‘ dren of Israel! serve God, my Lord and your 
‘‘ Lord: Whoever shall give a companion unto 
‘‘ God, God shall exclude him from Paradise, 
‘“and his habitation shall be hell-fire; and the 
‘‘ungodly shall have none to help them. They 
‘‘ are certainly infidels, who say,’ God is the | 
third of three: for there is no God, besides 
‘* one God: and if they refrain not from what 
‘“‘they say, a painful torment shall surely be 
‘* inflicted on such of them as are unbelievers. 
‘“« Will they not, therefore, be turned unto God, 


* Southey’s Thalaba, vol. 1. chap. x. p. 210. Note from 
Rabadan. 
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* and ask pardon of him? since God is gracious 
e. aiand merciful. Christ, the son of Mary, is 
‘no more than an apostle; other apostles 
af “* have preceded him; and his mother was a 
‘woman of veracity; they both ate food. 
‘* Behold, how we declare unto them the signs 
‘of God’s unity; and then, behold, how they 
“turn aside from the truth.”* This state- 
ment has the usual fidelity of controversial 
statements—that is to say, it is defective in all 
it’s parts. Trinitarians have never said, that 
‘‘God is the third of three”—nor imagined 
that ‘‘ Christ the son of Mary” was not really 
and truly a man; nor, in their admission of 
those mysterious distinctions in the divine 
nature, intended to impugn the grand and 
indisputable doctrine of the Divine Unity.— 
Jesus nowhere employs the terms ascribed to 
him; nor any language from which the conse- 
quences built by this teacher upon them are 
to be fairly inferred. The damnatory clauses 
are to me as hateful in any human creed, as in 
the Koran—with this difference—that the for- 
mer is but human construction upon the word 
of God, and has therefore all the impotence of 
humanity attached to it’s threatenings—the 
latter has the aggravation of pretending to be 


* Koran, vol. I. chap. v. p. 146. 
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a revelation, and would therefore arm itself 
with the attributes of Deity, to give force, 
effect, and execution, to it’s anathema. 

The Doctrine of the Atonement follows, among 
those proscribed, or omitted, by the Koran. I 
think there is some consistency in this, sys- 
tematically : at all events, it is necessarily 
dismissed from Islamism. The book which 
holds that Jesus was not crucified—at once 
_ sets aside all possible ends of his dying... The 
substitution of the acknowledged traitor, for 
Him whom they allow as an Apostle, removes 
every controversy regarding the design of his 
death, since it follows that he did not die at 
all. He is translated, as they affirm—and will 
descend ‘before the resurrection—and not die 
until the end of the world. The denial of this 
fact of the actual death of Jesus, materially af- 
fects two doctrines; the one rejected, the 
other affirmed, by the Mohammedans. The 
first, is that under consideration ; and accord- | 
ing to my invariable practice, which has been 
fearlessly to speak, what I sincerely believe— 
I have no hesitation in saying, that I consider 
the absence of the atonement from any modifi- 
cation of Christianity as totally removing what- 
ever is characteristic of the great system—and 
that Mohammedanism, therefore, appears to 
me, m this important instance, as furnishing 
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one of the greatest contrasts with Christianity 
discoverable throughout the comparison of the 
two religions. The other, is the Doctrine of 
the Resurrection of the Dead—which they 


hold in various forms, and with no small con- 


tradiction—some, maintaining that it is purely 
spiritual—the return of the spirit to it’s ori- 
ginal place :—some, that it is merely corpo- 
real, a species of materialists of the coarser 
kind, who suppose that man consists only of 
body :—others, that it will be of the body and 
spirit unitedly—these several opinions. must 
be discussed, or rather stated, in the next Lec- 
ture; they are produced at present only to 
shew, how vaguely the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion must be held, and by what an uncertain 
tenure, when the great fact of the resurrection 
of Christ, the immutable basis upon which it 
really rests, is taken away. 

The Doctrine of the Divine Decrees is stre- 
nuously asserted; but the Turkish Predestina- 
tion abstractedly is fatalism—and in it’s appli- 
cation pernicious—it differs widely, both in 
principle and in operation, from that sove- 
reignty and foreknowledge of God, ordering all 
possible events, which is affirmed in the Scrip- 
tures, and is essential to Deity—and which, in 
it’s scriptural use, is compatible with human 
free-agency and responsibility. To define this 
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agreement philosophically, and shew the pre- 
cise point of the reconciliation, is not now our 
province, and must always lie beyond cur 
power—but it is indisputable that those things 
are always found united in the Bible; and that 
every promise, every command, and every 
statement, rests upon them respectively and 
conjointly. <‘‘ The Mohammedans believe, 
‘‘ that the decreed events of every man’s life 
‘‘are impressed in divine characters on his 
‘forehead, though not to be seen by mortal 
“eye. Hence they use the word Nusseed, or 
“< stamped, for destiny.” * | 

Those who have rejected the doctrine of the 
atonement ‘have always found some difficulty © 
in finding for it a substitute ; independently of 
all the evidences which they have been pre- 
viously compelled to deny, to repel, or to 
overlook. Mohammed has appealed in general 
to the mercy of God, without regarding those 
specific definitions of it’s nature and applica- 
tion which he might have found in the volume 
which he acknowledges to be inspired—and to 
repentance, without describing either it’s source, 
or it’s operation. Such vague statements may 
be made to fit well into a system; but they 
will hardly prove satisfactory to a man whose 


* Southey’s Thalaba, vol. I. b. v. p. 260, 261. Note to 
the Bahar-Danush. 
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awakened conscience scrutinizes every propo- 
sition advanced, while he cries—‘* What shall 
“I do to be saved?” The great principle of 
the Koran seems to be that of Merit—a prin- 
ciple disavowed by Christianity, and expressly 
excluded by the Apostle, as a ground of accep- 
tance with God. We find therefore in Islamism 
a balance—not figurative but literal —in which _ 
the good and bad actions of men are weighed ; 
and they are judged as the one, or the other 
preponderate. This final account also belongs 
to the succeeding discussion. But let us look 
at the meritorious actions upon which Moham- 
medan salvation rests.  <Alms-giving — that 
which is involuntary as prescribed, and obedi- 
ence to which is accepted—and_ that which is 
voluntary—and which is frequently and most 
benevolently urged ; in which also, it is hoped, 
the precepts of Christianity are not defective, 
although the principle upon which they are 
recommended is different— not as pleas of 
merit, but as acts obligatory upon motives of 
gratitude, and as the fruits of implanted holi- 
ness. Prayer—as a means of salvation—as 
. implying communion with God—as the grate- 
ful effusion of a spirit alive to it’s obligations 
to the Deity—as an expression and sense of 
constant dependance—cannot be too frequently 
urged—and is but too commonly neglected. But 
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prayer considered as meritorious in itself—as 
having a demand to make—as consisting in 
times, seasons, places, and ceremonies—instead 
of spirit and of truth—renounces it’s true charac- 
ter, and must lose it’s professed end. ‘‘ Prayer” 
is called by Mohammed, “the pillar of religion, 
‘and the key of paradise”——but what prayer ? 
A prayer of words, at a given hour, and with 
ceremonial observances—A prayer of form, and 
of place, whether the spirit be engaged or not. 
The Mohammedans use “ a rosary, called 
‘«‘ Tusbah—consisting of ninety-nine beads— 
‘‘in dropping which through the fingers, they 
‘repeat the attributes of God, as ‘ O Creator, 
‘<<O Merciful, O Forgiving, O Omnipotent, O 
‘“ Omniscient,’ &c. always joined with Ya 
“ Allah—O God, the merciful, &c. The de- 
‘“ votees may be seen muttering their beads as 
“‘ they walk the streets, and in the intervals of | 
‘‘ conversation in company. The rosaries of 
‘‘ persons of fortune and rank have the beads 
‘* of diamonds, pearls, rubies, and emeralds. 
‘“« Those of the humble are strung with berries, 
‘* coral, or glass beads.” * The Caaba of Mecca 
is deemed so sacred, that ‘‘a single sight of 
“it’s walls, without any particular act of devo- 


* Southey’s Thalaba, vol. I. b. v. p. 260. Note to the 
Bahar-Danush. 
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** tion, is regarded as meritorious in the sight 
‘‘ of God, as the most careful discharge of 
‘** one’s duty, for the space of a whole year, in 
** anyother temple.”* Thisis not—‘ thou, when 
‘* thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and, when 
“thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
‘* who is in secret; and thy Father, which seeth 
*« in secret, shall reward thee openly.” This, in 
a word, is not the prayer of Christianity—for 
it lacks the spirit of prayer and of supplica- 
tion. Fasting is most scrupulously observed 
as to form—but it has nothing of the Christian 
rule—‘‘ anoint thine head, and wash thy face, 
‘« that thou appear not unto men to fast.” The 
month Ramadan, ‘‘in which,” say the Mo- 
hammedan Scriptures, ‘‘ the Koran. was sent 
«“down from heaven”—is a most rigorous 
aud mortifying fast;—from sun-rising to sun- 
setting in each day; although the more rigid 
re-commence their observance: at midnight— 
and this, from the appearance of the first new 
moon, until the appearance of the next new 
moon. The Arabian month being lunar, the 
fast passes through every month in the course 
of thirty-three years—and when it falls on the 
summer months, from the length of the days, 
and the heat of the weather, an unusual mea- 


* Encyc. Brit. art. Caaba. 
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sure of austerity attaches to it. Pilgrimage to 
Mecca is another important, and meritorious 
action; so that, ‘‘ according to a tradition of 
‘« Mohammed, he whodies without performing 
“it, may as well die a Jew, ora Christian.”-—_ 
The day of assembly, or Mohammedan sabbath, is 
like some other daysof assembly,not very strictly 
observed. Mohammedans are then required to 
attend the Mosques—but they are afterwards 
dismissed to their employments or their amuse- 
ments. Friday is this selected day—the rea- 
son assigned for it is, that God finished the 
creation on that day—the more immediate 
reason, that Mohammed made his first entry 
into Medina on that day—and not an impro- 
bable one, that he chose a day distinct from 
those observed by Jews and Christians—on the 
same ground that he invented a novel method 
of announcing the hour of prayer. He would 
not use trumpets, because this was prescribed 
to the Jews in their law—nor bells, because 
these were employed by Christians to call to 
the sanctuary—but he chose the human voice 
to proclaim the return of the season of wor- 
ship, by reciting a portion of the Koran—with 
an addition framed for the occasion. Salvation 
is in some cases accidental, at least as to the 
subject of it—for ‘‘according to Francklin, it is 
“believed, that whatever Moslem die during 
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“the month of Ramadan, will most assuredly 
‘‘ enter into Paradise, because the gates of 
‘‘ heaven then amin ial by command of 
** God.” * 

The Morats of the system will. not pease a 
close inspection. Practically—they may be 
traced in every record of credit, by any travel- 
ler into Greece, Egypt, or Turkey..-We dare 
not produce our proofs—it is sufficient to say, 
that the most unnatural crimes which heathen- 
ism tolerated, and which Christianity pro- 
_ nounced “ worthy of death”—are yet openly 
practised in realms subjected to Mohamme- 
danism; while the Koran scarcely namies—and 
lightly passes over them. The life of the self- 
styled prophet, and the character of his sys- 
tem, even in reference to futurity itself, are 
alike calculated to encourage sensuality—and 
to stimulate, rather than repress propensities, 
which level the man with the brute. 

The Representations of the Mohamme- 
dan system give us a sort of magical machinery, 
in which the judgment is captivated by the 
fancy. Fairies, Genii, Beings of various de- 
scriptions, partly earthly, partly ethereal, 
partly infernal, present a splendid assemblage 


* Southey’s Thalaba, vol. Il. b. ix. p. 165. Note from 
Tour from Bengal to Persia, p. 136. 
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of extraordinary combinations, — sufficiently 
seductive, but calculated to withdraw too ~ 
much the contemplation from the first great 
Cause—besides that they have no existence in 
reality—and that the supporters of this part of 
the system fail to give us any evidence upon 
which it is founded, excepting the dreams of 
Rabbins, and the invention of an oriental ima- 
gination. 

We must -place before you some notions - 
peculiar to the Mohammedan system, as dis- 
tinguished from Christianity—and as _ inter- 
woven with it’s doctrines and superstitions— 
it’s faith and practice.—They suppose the 
Divine Decrees to be literally written upon a 
table. ‘ This table is suspended in the seventh 
“heaven, and guarded from the Demons, lest 
‘“they should change or corrupt any thing 
‘thereon. It’s length is so great as is the 
‘“* space between heaven and earth, it’s breadth 
‘‘ equal to the distance from the East to the 
“« West, and it is made of one pearl. The di- 
‘* vine pen was created by the finger of God; 
‘‘ that also is of pearls, and of such length and 
‘breadth, that a swift horse could scarcely 
*‘ gallop round it in five hundred years. It is 
“so endowed, that self-moved it writes all 
*‘ things, past, present, and to come. Light is 
‘it’s ink; and the language which it uses, only 
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** the Angel Seraphael understands.”* They 
also imagine an unknown night in the year, 
possessing the holiest character, and producing 
the most extraordinary effects. ‘The night 
‘* Léileth-ul-cadr, is considered as being par- 
“* ticularly consecrated to ineffable mysteries. 
** There is a prevailing opinion, that a thou- 
*“sand secret and invisible prodigies are per- 
** formed on this night; that all the inanimate 
** beings then pay their adoration to God ; that 
‘* all the waters of the sea lose their saltness, ° 
‘‘and become fresh, at these mysterious mo- 
“ments; that such, in fine, is it’s sanctity, 
* that prayers said during this night, are equal 
“‘ in value to all those which can be said, ina 
‘‘thousand successive months. It has not, 
«* however, pleased God, says the author of 
‘‘the celebrated theological work, entitled 
« Ferkann, to reveal it to the faithful: no pro- 
‘«* phet, no saint has been able to discover it ; 
«* hence this night, so august, so’ mysterious, 
‘ so favoured by heaven, has hitherto remained 
“* undiscovered.” | — ‘‘ They all hold, . that 
“some time on this night, the firmament 
f opens, for a moment or two, and the glory 
<< of God appears visible to the eyes of those 
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«¢ who are so happy as'to behold it ; at which 
‘* juncture, whatever is asked of God by the 
“‘ fortunate beholder of the mysteries of that 
‘ critical minute, is infallibly granted. This 
‘sets many credulous and superstitious peo- 
‘‘ple upon the watch all night long, till the 
“‘ morning begins to dawn.”-—-‘‘ Many stories 
‘‘ are told of people who have enjoyed the pri- 
 vilege of seeing that miraculous opening of 
‘‘the heavens; of all which, few have had 
‘“‘ power to speak their mind, till it was too 
‘late, so great was their extasy.” * 

«The Turks also acknowledge Guardian 
‘« Angels, but in far greater number than we 
‘‘ do; for they say, that God hath appointed 
‘“‘ threescore and ten angels, though they be 
‘invisible, for the guard of every Musulman, 
‘‘ and nothing befals any body, but what they 
*‘ attribute to them. They have all their se- 
‘* veral offices, one to guard one member, and 
‘* another another; one to serve him in such 
‘“‘an affair, and another in another. There 
‘‘ are, among all these angels, two who are 
‘‘ the dictators over the rest ; they. sit one on: 
“‘ the right side, and the other on the left; 
‘‘ these they call. Kerim Kiatib, that is to say, 


* Morgan—Note to Rabadan. Southey’s Thalaba, vol. 
Il. b. 1x. p. 163, 164. Notes. 
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“the merciful scribes. He on the right side, 
“writes down the good actions of the man 
‘‘whom he has in tuition, and the other, on 
** the left hand, the bad. They are so merci- © 
‘ful, that they spare him if he commit asin — 
“ before he goes to sleep, hoping he will re- 
“pent; and if he does not repent, they mark 
“it down; if he does repent, they write 
“down, Estig fourillah, that is to say, God 
“* pardons.” * 

** They celebrate the night Léileth-ul-bera- 
“* eth, on the fifteenth of the month of Scha- 
*‘bann, with great apprehension ‘and terror, 
“* because they consider it as the tremendous 
“‘ night on which the angels Kiramenn-Keati-. 
*“binn, placed on each. side of mankind, to 
‘* write down their good and bad actions, de- 
“liver up their books, and receive fresh ones 
‘« for the continuance of the same employment. 
** It is believed also, that on that night, the 
«« Archangel Azrail, the angel of death, gives 
“up also his records, and receives another 
«< book, in which are written the names of all 
‘* those destined to die in the following year.” t 

We close with the most admired passage 


* Thevenot. 
+ D’Ohsson. Southey’s Thalaba, vol. IT. b. ix. p. 165. 
and b. x. p. 209. Notes. 
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in the Koran—‘‘ God! there is no God but 
“he; the living, the self-subsisting; neither 
‘«« slumber nor sleep seizeth him; to him be- 
“‘longeth whatsoever is in heaven and on 
«earth. Who is he that can intercede with 
«‘ him, but through his good pleasure? He 
«‘ knoweth that which is past, and that which 
“is to come unto them, and they shall not 
‘‘comprehend any thing of his knowledge ; 
‘* but so far as he pleaseth. His throne is ex- 
“tended over heaven and earth; and the pre- 
‘servation of both is no burden unto him. 
‘‘ He is the high, the mighty.” * This is truly 
sublime—and not the less so, that it is bor- 
rowed from the Scriptures. It is to Moham- 
medanism, what the holiest verse of the Vedas 
is to Hinduism—something unmatched and un- 
rivalled. But when we shall have told you in 
the language of Job—that ‘* He stretcheth out 
‘the north over the empty place and hangeth 
“the earth upon nothing—that by his Spirit 
‘“ he hath garnished the heavens, and his hand 
‘hath formed the crooked serpent—that the 
** pillars of heaven tremble, and are astonished 
‘‘ at his reproof”—‘ that dominion and fear are 
“with him; he maketh peace in his high 
“places. Is there any number of his armies ? 


* Koran, vol. I. ¢. ii. p. 47, 48. 
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“and upon whom doth not his light arise?” — 
And with the Psalmist—that he is ‘ clothed | 
‘* with honour and majesty—that he covereth 
“himself with light as with a garment—and 
““stretcheth out the heavens like a curtain— 
“‘ that he layeth the beams of his chambers in 
‘*“the waters—that he maketh the clouds his 
*‘ chariot and walketh upon the wings of the 
** wind”—And with Isaiah—‘ that the nations 
‘* before him are as a drop of a bucket, and as 
“‘the <mall dust of the balance, and that he 
** taketh up the isles as an atom’”—-We have to 
tell all the earth, and all the systems of man- 
kind, philosophical and religious, that these are 
but scattered and common descriptions of the 
Deity in the Bible—and that we are willing to 
compete with all that they can produce in 
all the imaginable forms of majesty. In 
the mean while, we dismiss you with that 
simple, but sublime psalm, from which 
the Koran seems to have selected the chief 
of it’s sentiments in it’s celebrated pas- 
sage—and upon which we may so well re- 
pose. ‘‘ J will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
“‘from whence cometh my help. My: help 
“‘cometh from the Lord which made heaven 
‘and earth. He will not suffer thy foot to be 
«moved: he that keepeth thee will not slum- 
‘ber. Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall 
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«¢ neither slumber nor sleep. The Lord is thy — 
“keeper; the Lord is thy shade upon thy 
«right hand. The sun shall not smite thee by 
“day, nor the moon by night. The Lord 
_ shall preserve thee from all evil, he shall pre- 
«‘ serve thy soul. The Lord shall preserve thy 
‘* going out, and thy coming in, from this time 
“forth, and even for evermore.” “Amen! 


# 
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NOTES. 


Norte 1.—On the subject of the agreement between some 
of the notions of Mohammed, and the errors against which 
St. Paul appears to have especially warned Timothy in the 
text of the preceding Lecture, and it’s connexion, I referred 
to some observations of Dr. Macknight, which follow— 
“ The heretical teachers who infested the church in the first 
“age, finding Messiah called in the Jewish Scriptures, God, 
** and the Son of God, thought it impossible that he could be 
“made flesh. In this sentiment, these teachers followed 
* the Jewish chief priests, elders, and scribes, who being as- 
* sembled in full council, unanimously condemned Jesus as a 
“ blasphemer, because being a man, he called himself Christ 
“‘ the Son of the blessed God. Upon this decision, one class 
‘‘ of the ancient false teachers founded their error concern- 
“ing the person of Christ. For, while they acknowledged 
* his divinity, they denied his humanity ; that is, the reality 
«of his appearing in the flesh, (see 1 John, iv. 2, 3. v. 1.) 
“ and contended that his body was only a body in appear- 
*‘ ance, that he neither suffered nor died, and that he did 
“ none of the things related of him in the gospel. He seemed 
“‘ indeed to do these things, which, in their opinion, was a 
« sufficient foundation for the evangelists to relate them as - 
“done by him. But their reality, as matters of fact, they 
* absolutely denied. More particularly, having affirmed 
‘‘ that he died only in appearance, they denied his having 
“‘ made a propitiation for the sins of the world by his death. 
«They likewise denied, that he rose from the dead and as- 
“ cended into heaven. In short, according to them, the 
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“things ascribed to Jesus in the Gospels, were altoge- 
“ther imaginary. This was the opinion of Basilides, and 
‘© of all the heretics in the first age to whom the fathers have 
«¢ given the name of Docete, or Phantasiaste ; but who by 
“ the apostle John are more emphatically called Antichrists, 
(ch. iv. 3.) because they were opposers of Christ as come 
“in the flesh. By pretending that Christ suffered death only 
“in appearance, the Docetz endeavoured to avoid the igno- 
‘“‘ miny of the crucifixion of their Master, and to free them- 
“‘ selves from that obligation to suffer for their religion, 
‘‘ which was laid on them both by Christ’s precept and ex- 
* ample. On the other hand, the Cerinthians and Ebion- 
“ites adopted a doctrine concerning the Christ, which, 
‘“‘ though contrary to that just described, was equally erro- 
‘‘ neous. » They acknowledged the reality of the things writ- 


“ten in the gospels concerning Jesus. But like many in 
“ modern times, who admit nothing as true which they are 
‘not able to comprehend, they denied that Jesus was the 
“ Christ or Son of God, because they could not reconcile 
‘* the things which happened to him, with their idea of the 
“Son of God. This class of heretics were said by the 
“* fathers, Avewy tov Tyoour, to dissolve Jesus. For they af- 
“ firmed, that Christ entered into Jesus at his baptism in the 
“ form of a dove, but flew away from him before his passion. 
“‘ Bp. Horsley, in let. xiv. to Dr. Priestley, saith, ‘ The Ce- 


“¢yinthians held, that Christ being restored to Jesus after 


“ “his resurrection, it rendered the man Jesus an object of 


‘* «divine honours.’ They believed, it seems, that Jesus was 
originally and essentially a man; and that whatever di- 
vinity he possessed was adventitious, consequently was se- 
parable from him.”—“ Here let it be observed, that the 
opinions of the Docetz, on the one hand, and of the Cerin- 
thians on the other, concerning the person and offices of 
* Christ, make it probable that the Apostles taught, and that 


‘* the first Christians believed, Christ to be both God and 
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“man. For if the Docete had not been taught the divinity 
“of Christ, they had no temptation to deny his humanity. 
“ And if the Cerinthians had not been taught the humanity 
“‘ of Christ, they would have been under no necessity of de- 
“‘ nying his divinity. But fancying it impossible that both 
“ parts of the Apostle’s doctrine concerning the Christ could 
“be true, the one class of heretics, to maintain his divinity, 
“ thought themselves obliged to deny his humanity; and the 
“ other, to maintain his humanity, supposed it necessary to 
** deny his divinity.”—-Mackmght on the Epistles, vol. 1V. 
Pref. to the first Epistle of John, sect. 3. p. 212, 213. 


Nore 2.—The following description of the Caaba, or Tem- 
ple of Mecca, may serve to illustrate some parts of the 
preceding Lecture.—The Mohammedans “ pretend ”’ that it 
was “ built by Abraham and Ishmael his son.”— The Tem- 
** ple is in length from north to south about 24 cubits; it’s 
“* breath from east to west is 23; and it’s height 27. The 
* door, which is on the east side, stands about four cubits 
“ from the ground ; the floor being Jevel with the bottom of 
‘the door. In the corner next this door is the black stone, 
‘‘ so much celebrated among the Mohammedans., On the 
* north side of the Caaba, within a semicircular inclosure 50 
*‘ cubits long, lies the wizte stone, said to be the-sepulchre 
“ of Ishmael, which receives the rain-water from the Caaba 
“* by a spout formerly of wood, but now of gold. The black 
‘* stone, according to the Mohammedans, was brought down 
* from heaven by Gabriel at the Creation of the world; and 
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‘ originally of a white colour ; but contracted the blackness 
“ that now appears on it from the guilt of those sins com- 
“ mitted by the sons of men. It is set insilver, and fixed in 
“ the south-east corner of the Caaba, looking towards Basra, 
“ about seven spans from the ground. This stone, upon 
“‘ which there is the figure of a human head, is held in the 
“ highest estimation among the Arabs;. all the pilgrims kiss- 
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“ing it with great devotion, and some even calling it the 
right hand of God. It’s blackness, which is only superfi- 
cial, is probably owing to the kisses and touches of so 
“many people. After the Karmatians had taken Mecca, 
‘they carried away this precious stone, and could by no 
“means be prevailed upon to restore it : but finding at last 
‘‘ that they were unable to prevent the concourse of pilgrims 
“ to Mecca, they sent it back of their own accord, after having 
“kept it 22 years.—The double roof of the Caaba is sup- 
““ ported, within by three octagonal pillars of aloes-wood ; 
“‘ between which, on a bar of iron, hang some silver lamps. 
“© The outside is covered with rich black damask, adorned 
“with an embroidered band of gold, which is chang- 
“ed every year, and was formerly sent by the Khaliffs, 
“ afterwards by the Sultans of Egypt, ard is now provided 
“ by the Turkish emperors. The Caaba at some distance is 
“ almost surrounded by a circular inelosure of pillars, joined 
“ towards the bottom by a low balustrade, and towards the 
“top by bars of silver. Just without this inner inclosure, 
“ on the south, north, and west sides of the Caaba, are three 
“ buildings, which are the oratories or places where those of 
“‘ the orthodox sects assemble to perform their devotions. 
“‘ Towards the south-east stands an edifice which covers the 
‘ well Zemzem, the treasury, and the cupola of Al Abbas, For- 
“‘ merly there was another cupola, that went under the name 
“ of the hemicycle, or cupola of Judea ; but whether or not 
** any remains of that are now to be seen is unknown ; nor is 
“it easy to obtain information in this respect, all Christians 
“ being denied access to this holy place. At a small distance 
“ from the Caaba, on the east side, is the station or place of 
‘“‘ Abraham; where is another stone much respected by the 
‘¢ Mohammedans; and where they pretend to shew the foot- 
“steps of the patriarch, telling us he stood on it when he 
“built the Caaba. Here the fourth sect of Arabs, viz. that 
The 


“of Al Shafei, assemble for religious purposes. 
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-“ square colonnade, or great piazza, that at a considerable dis- 

‘tance incloses these buildings, consists, according to Al 
** Jannabi, of 448 pillars, and has no less than 38 gates. Mr. 
“ Sale compares this piazza to that of the Royal Exchange 
* at London, but allows it to be much larger. It is covered 
‘‘ with small domes or cupolas, from the four corners of 
‘“‘ which rise as many minarets or steeples, with double galle- 
“ ries, and adorned with gilded spires and crescents after the 
“ Turkish manner, as are also the cupolas which cover the 
‘‘ piazza and other buildings. Between the columns of both 
** inclosures hang a great number of lamps, which are con- 
“ stantly lighted at night. The first foundations of this 
* second inclosure were laid by Omar the second Khalif, who 
‘* built no more than a low wall, to prevent the court of the 
** Caaba from being encroached upon by private buildings ; 
“ but by the liberality of succeeding princes, the whole has 
* been raised to that state of magnificence in which it ap- 
“ pears at present.——This temple enjoys the privilege of 
“an asylum for all sorts of criminals ; but it is most remark- 
‘‘ able for the pilgrimages made to it by the devout Musul- 
“ mans,” and the extraordinary veneration in which they 
hold it—as has been stated in the Lecture. Encyc. Brit. 
vol. 1V. Art. Caasas The Mohammedan account of the 
well Zemzem, and of the building of the Caaba, is too long 
for insertion, but will be found in Rabadan, translated by 
Morgan, vol. I. p, 123—130. 


LECTURE X. 


MOHAMMEDANISM AND CHRISTIANITY COM- 
PARED AS TO THE DOCTRINE OF ULTIMATE 
REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 


MATTHEW XxXil. 29, 30.: 


Jesus answered and said unto them, Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God. 
For in the resurrection they neither marry, nor 
are given in marriage, but are as the Angels of 
God in heaven. 


Tue very form of this passage speaks a con- 
troversial discussion; and the subject of it is 
futurity. The circumstances were these. All 
parties, in the days of our blessed Redeemer, 
were united in rejecting the counsel of God by 
him against themselves, who agreed in no other 
particular. Their hatred to Christ and to his 
religion was mutual, and it was inextinguish- 
able. They appear, in the case before us, to 
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have combined their forces, to ensnare and to 
‘betray him, under their respective leaders ; 
and laying aside, for a moment, their animosi- 
ties, to have cordially joined in the attempt to 
silence and to confound him. | 

First came the Herodians—of whom it is not 
easy to form, therefore most difficult to give, 
correct notions—as the most opposite princi- 
ples have been ascribed to them. It has been 
. generally supposed, that they were courtiers, 
creatures of Herod. Some have thought that 
they held the Roman domination over the 
Jews to have been lawful—others, on the con- 
trary, have maintained that they supposed 
political obedience to be due to God only. 
It is only certain, that they were a distinct 
sect from the Pharisees and Sadducees; with 
the former of whom, however, they were 
always found, as in the present instance, asso- 
ciated—that they held some dangerous dog- 
mas, against which Jesus cautioned his disci- 
ples, under the appellation of their “leaven” 
—and that their tenets turned much upon poli- 
tical principles; as is evident especially from 
the question which they proposed to our Lord 
—‘‘ Ts it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar, or 
«< not ?”—The object of this ensnaring proposi- 
tion was to betray him into an answer that 
should render him obnoxious to some one of 
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the parties then dividing the ruimed and un- 
happy state of the Jews. ‘ But Jesus per- 
‘‘ceived their wickedness, and said, Why 
“tempt ye me,* ye hypocrites? Shew me 
“‘ the tribute-money. And they brought him 
‘a penny’—the denarius—a coin worth about 
sevenpence-three-farthings English money— 
the acceptance of which, to say nothing of its 
payment asa tribute to the Roman Govern 

ment, was a recognition of their subordination 
to that power; since Dr. Lightfoot assures us 
upon the traditional authority of the Rabbins, 
‘‘ that to admit of the title of any prince on 
‘* their current coin, was an acknowledgment. 
‘* of subjection to him.”—‘* And he saith unto” 
“‘ them, Whose is this image and superscrip- 
“tion? They say unto him, Cesar’s. Then 
“saith he unto them, Render therefore unto 
“ Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and unto 
‘God the things that are God’s.” It has ap- 
peared to me, from the very opposite accounts 
which we have of the Herodians, from writers 
of equal veracity, and having equal opportuni- 
ties of forming a correct judgment respecting 
them—that there were two parties subsisting 
under the same name—holding the diametri- 
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cally reverse sentiments ascribed to them— 
the one, flatterers of Herod, retainers of the 
Court, and friends to the Romans—the other, 
‘‘ distinguished by an excessive love of 
‘““ liberty,” breaking down the bounds of all 
civil obedience, and numbered among the fol- 
lowers of Judas of Galilee; St. Jerom thinks 
that the apostle Paul “ had these in view, when. 
‘“‘he recommends submission to the secu- 
‘lar powers.” Ifthis conjecture be just—our ~ 
Lord’s answer must have been to both parties, 
as a sharp, two-edged sword. It repressed the 
seditious spirit of those who. refused to ac- 
knowledge the civil government—and it con- 
demned the baseness of those who would 
sacrifice every consideration secular and reli- 
gious to interest, and flattery of existing domi- 
nion. No wonder at the effect which it is said 
to have produced! ‘‘ When they had heard 
‘‘ these words, they marvelled, and left him, 
“‘ and went their way.” | 

The Sadducees followed: and we wave their 
attack, for the moment—because the text 
arises out of it—to listen to the Pharisees, who 
‘‘ were gathered together” against him, to try 
their strength in a final assault, after they 
‘* had heard that he had put the Sadducees to 
« silence.” The Pharisees were a very ancient 
sect, and may be traced back to about a cen- 
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tury and half before the coming of our Lord. 
They took their name from the Hebrew term 
signifying separation, because of their preten- 
sions to a sanctity superior to that of the peo- 
ple at large. They practised austerities, in 
some instances, which have scarcely been ex- 
ceeded in the superstitious enactments of the 
Romish Church. Like Mohammed, they in- 
culcated’ the doctrine of absolute fatalism— 
like him, they overwhelmed the revealed word 
with oral traditions, and superstitious rites— 
palming upon the world, without scruple, their 
own inventions as the sentiments of the fathers 
—like him, they reduced religion to the ob- 
servance of set, and outward, ceremonials— 
connected all devotional service with public 
ostentation—and instituted many fasts of su- 
pererogation. They were in high power in the 
days of Jesus Christ, and their hypocrisy was 
frequently exposed by him—nor did they be- 
come extinct at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the dispersion of the Jews among all 
nations. It appears necessary to ascertain the 
character of these respective opponents of 
Jesus, that we may enter into the spirit of 
their objections; perceive the drift of their en- 
sharing questions, and understand the fitness, 
fulness, and triumph of his answers. These 
Pharisees — who had ‘rendered the com- 
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““mandment of God of none effect, by their 
** traditions””_nevertheless affected the highest 
possible reverence for it—they wore rolls of 
parchment on their foreheads and wrists, on 
which certain portions of the Law were written 
—and enlarged the borders and fringes of their 
garments, to denote a more strict observance 
of holy institutions, than others professed. 
Upon a point, therefore, in which they arro-- 
gated to themselves superior knowledge and 
obedience, they examined our Lord, through 
the medium of one of their professed teachers 
—‘* Which is the great commandment in the 
*« law ?”—The answer of Jesus necessarily im- 
plied the spirituality, while it gave the letter, of 
the precept. ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
“God with all thy heart, and with ,all thy 
«soul, and with allthy mind. This is the first 
“and great commandment. And the second 
“« is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
‘‘as thyself. On these two commandments 
‘* hang all the law and the prophets.” 

The Sadducees—derived. their name and 
their tenets from Sadoc, of whom little is 
known. They held the rationality, but at the 
same time, the mortality of the human spirit— 
thus cutting off, not merely the hope of a resur- 
rection of the dead, but the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments, from theircreed._ It 
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has been said, that they allowed the authority 
only of the Pentateuch; but it is clear, that 
they also reasoned upon other parts of the Old 
Testament, which amounts to an admission of 
it’s authority. Contrary to what might have 
been coricluded, they made their denial of a 
future state, the ground of the most rigorous 
administration of justice, particularly so far as 
punishments are concerned, in the present. 
Towards the close of the Jewish dispensation, 
the highest offices were filled by Sadducees ; 
and Jesus and some of his earlier disciples, 
were condemned under the administration of 
that sect. They were distinctly opposed to 
the Pharisees ; and renounced all the traditions 
which they held; and which gave’ them but 
too plausible a plea for the rejection of those 
great truths which they dismissed with these 
superstitious observances. Proceeding upon 
their own principles, they engaged our Lord in 
a controversy respecting the resurrection of the 
dead; and proposed a case, not which had 
really happened, but which was possible, and 
which, if admitted, appeared to them to be an 
insuperable objection to the doctrine of the 
resurrection, and of a future state of being. 
The alleged circumstance was that of a wo- 
man, supposed to have been successively, 
_ according to the law of Moses, the wife of seven 
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brethren; and the question—to whom she 
should be considered as appertaining, in the 
event of a resurrection? It appears, from Dr. 
Lightfoot, that this was no novelty, either in 
point of objection, or in the parabolic form in 
which it was urged; one should, however, 
conclude, that it had not yet met with a satis- 
factory solution, by the confident temerity 
with which they urge it upon our Lord. He first 
repels the objection, by shewing that they 
intirely mistook the nature of the future state 
—and then produces arguments for the resur- 
rection of the dead, upon that very portion of 
the Scriptures which they themselves held to 
be of undoubted inspiration. In his argument, 
he shews, that the relation which God avowed 
to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, long after their 
departure from the present world, clearly de- 
monstrated, that although dead to us, they live 
to him. In repelling their objection, he reveals, 
that the future state is wholly spiritual. And 
in correcting their errors, he reminds them, 
that these arose either from ignorance, or mis- 
apprehension, of the Scriptures ; and from their 
having lost sight of the omnipotence of God, 
with whom all things are possible, and whose 
promise, on this momentous subject, is most 
explicit. ‘* Jesus answered and said unto 
“‘ them, Ye do érr, not knowing the Scriptures, 
2D 2 
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‘nor the power of God. For in the resurrec- 
‘“‘ tion they neither marry, nor are given in 
‘marriage, but are as the angels of God in 
<* heaven.” : ay 

Such is the general interpretation of the 
text, in it’s connexion; it’s immediate. bearing 
upon. the point of examination at this time, 
consists in the single and important particular, 
that the resurrection taught by the Arabian 
self-styled Prophet, includes connubial union 
—and that the futurity revealed by Jesus is 
purely spiritual: that even the body acquires 
other, and inconceivable properties—and that 
nothing sensual enters into the whole detail. 
The subject of present discussion is 

MoHAMMEDANISM AND CHRISTIANITY COM- 
PARED, AS TO THE DocTRINE OF ULTIMATE 
REwarpDs AND PUNISHMENTS. 

Both systems avowing this great and distin- 
guished principle—the inquiry becomes sim- 
plified in it’s direction, and extends only to 
that which is characteristic of each: it will be 
best met, : 

First, By ascertaining what is peculiar to 
Mohammedanism; and this being placed in the 
most prominent point of observation, all the 
agreement or dissonance with it, on the part of 
Christianity, will at once most forcibly strike 
those who are conversant with the religion in 
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which they were educated, and to which they 
profess attachment. . 

There is something extremely agonal and 
romantic, in the conceptions of Islamism. re- 
garding a future state; and in the fables which 
they have blended with that awful and mortal 
stroke which awaits us all. In some instances 
in the Scriptures we have a personification of 
death, for the purpose of enabling us more dis- 
tinctly to apprehend that intire release from the 
power and the changes of mortality which the 
Christian shall enjoy. Hence it is said in the 
prophet, ‘ I will ransom them from the power 
** of the grave ; I will redeem them from death: 
“ O death, I will be thy plagues! O grave, I 
** will be thy destruction! repentance shall be 
“‘hid from mine eyes.”* And by another 
Seer, “ He will swallow up death in victory ; 
“and the Lord God will wipe away tears 
“* from off all faces.”t These predictions, in 
the hands of the apostle, and under the direc- 
tion of the same inspiration, assume a bolder 
and more triumphant form, both as to personi- 
fication, and to substance. ‘*‘ So when this 
*«* corruptible shall have put on incorruption, 
*« and this mortal shall have put on immortality, 
«« then shall be brought to pass the saying that 
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‘ig written, Death is swallowed up in victory. 
«« O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where 
‘is thy victory? The sting of death is sin; 
‘and the strength of sin is the law. But thanks 
‘““ be to God, who giveth us the victory, through 
“our Lord Jesus Christ.”* But the Moham- 
medan system, adverts to the appointment of 
an archangel for the express purpose of sepa- 
rating the soul from the body.t This sentiment 
has been adopted in that well-known work, 
the Death of Abel, by Gesner; and is there 
employed with singular beauty and felicity.— 
“The last sighs ef the dying ascended to the 
“throne of God, and. demanded of Eternal 
«* Justice, vengeance on the murderer. _Thun- 
‘‘ der was heard from the holy sanctuary. The 
“‘ golden harps ceased to sound. The eternal 
‘‘ hallelujahs were interrupted. Three times 
‘“‘the thunder echoed through the. lofty arch 
“of heaven. This awful sound was succeeded 
‘‘ by the majestic voice of God issuing from 
“ the silver cloud that encompassed his throne. 
‘«« Jt summoned an archangel. The lucid spirit 
‘* advanced towards the seat of the Most High, 
‘* veiling his face with his effulgent wings; and 
** God said—Death has made his first prey on 


* 1 Cor. xv. 54—57. + For the occasion of his 
appointment, see Note 2. at the end. 
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“man. Henceforth be it thy function to 
‘assemble the souls of the just. I myself 
‘ spoke to that of Abel when he fell. When 
‘« the righteous man is languishing in the cold 
““sweat of death, be thou at his side. By 
** assuring him of eternal felicity, support him 
*‘ in those moments of anxiety, when his soul, 
“< trembling at the view of his past life, dreads 
«9 separation from it’s dust. Thou shalt then 
“calm his fears, and inspire him with confi- 
“«dence. Thou shalt turn his eyés from my — 
** rigorous justice ; and fix them upon my long- 
‘ suffering and tender mercies. Hasten now 
‘towards the earth, to meet the soul of 
“ Abel.”* This is very beautiful as the 
machinery of a poem—it is nothing more— 
and it is evidently borrowed from the Arabian 
system. I content myself with the plain detail 
of revelation, that ‘it is appointed unto all 
“*men once to die, and after this, the judg- 
<“ment”—and I had rather, with the first 
martyr Stephen, see the Saviour standing him- 
self to receive the departing spirit, than sup- 
pose the authority delegated to any other be- 
ing, however elevated. But the present in- 
quiry is after the notion of the Mohammedans, 
on this momentous subject; and from them we 
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- learn that his name is Azrai/—his title Malec el 
Mout—the Angel, or Sovereign of death. They 
say, that ‘‘ the size, or stature, of this formid- 
“able Angel is so incomprehensibly stupen- 
‘«dous, so unmeasurably great, that if this 
“¢ earthly globe of our’s, with all that is therein 
“‘ contained, were to be placed in the palm of 
‘his hand, it would seem no more than one 
‘‘single grain of mustard-seed, (though the 
‘« smallest of all seeds) would do, if laid upon 
‘the surface of the earth.”* This circum- 
stance of his bulk is rather awkward and 
inconvenient, as his mission relates to this 
atom, unless there be some unexplained mode 
of reducing it. In this tradition, as in most 
other instances—the Arabian Leader was in- 
debted to the fables of the Jewish Rabbins. 
‘‘ The Angel of death,” say they, ‘‘ holdeth his 
‘“‘ sword. in his hand at the bed’s head, having 
“on the end thereof three drops of gall; the 
“sick man spying this deadly Angel, openeth 
‘his mouth with fear, and then these drops 
‘‘ fallin; of which one killeth him, the second 
‘‘ maketh him pale, the third rotteth and putri- 
‘* fieth.” + 

‘“‘In the fourth heaven,” Mohammed places 
the station of this archangel. The table of the 


* Rabadan. See meutiey's Thalaba, vol. II, b. x. p. 211. 
4 Purchas. 
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Divine Decrees, so far as human existence is 
concerned, stands before him—as “ the register 
“of every individual soul breathing”—upon 
which his eyes are continually intent—yet are 
there five times in the day, in which he more 
particularly inspects it—and these are the sea- 
sons which the Arabian Teacher has fixed for 
the purpose of prayer. On his left hand is 
‘<a prodigious tree, the leaves whereof are as in- 
**numerable as the sands of the ocean,” upon 
which ‘are written the names of all mortals, 
‘every one having his peculiar leaf: there, 
‘forty days before the time of any person’s 
** life is expired, his respective leaf beginning 
** to fade, wither, and grow dry, and the letters 
“ of his name to disappear, at the end of the 
** fortieth day, they are quite blotted out, and 
‘the leaf falleth to the ground; by which 
«« Azrail certainly knoweth that the breath of 
‘it’s owner is ready to leave the body, and 
“‘hasteneth away to take possession of the 
«« departing soul.”* — 

These are but preparatory circumstances— 
there is, in the Mohammedan creed, sensibility 
and suffering in the grave, and awful visitants, 
through all the stages of mortality. ‘Let 
S ibe Moslem know that when he comes to — 


* Rabadan. Southey’s Thalaba, vol. If. by x. p. 209—211. 
Notes. 
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«‘ die, Allah sends five Almalaques”—which 
Mr, Southey supposes to mean angels—with 
great probability, from the Hebrew word 
Melec, signifying king. ‘The first comes 
«¢ when the soul is in the throat, and says to 
“him, Now, son of Adam, what is become of 
‘‘thy body, the strong, which is to-day sO 
“feeble? And what is become of thy tongue, 
“ the talker, that is thus made dumb to-day? 
‘« And where are thy companions and thy kin ? 
“To-day they have left thee alone.—And the 
“* second Almalac comes when they put on the 
‘< winding-sheet, and says, Now, son of Adam, 
‘what is become of the riches which thou 
‘‘hadst, in this poverty? And where are the 
‘* peopled lands which were thine, in this deso- 
“lation? And where are the pleasures which 
_ “were thine, in this solitarmess?—And the 

‘third Almalac comes when they place him 
“upon the bier, and says, Now, son of Adam, 
“« to-day thou shalt travel ajourney, than which 
“thou hast never travelled longer; to-day 
‘thou shalt see a people, such as thou hast 
‘never seen before; to-day thou shalt enter a 
<‘ house, than which, thou hast never entered a 
‘‘narrower nor a darker.— And the fourth 
“* Almalac comes when they put him in the 
‘* grave, and says, Now, son of Adam, yester- 
“‘ day thou wert upon the face of the earth, 
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“blithe and joyous, to-day thou art in it’s 
‘“‘ bowels; a good day is to betide thee, if thou 
‘art in the grace of Allah, and an ill day will 
‘« betide thee if thou art in the wrath of Allah. 
‘“* —And the fifth Almalac comes. when he is 
“‘ interred, and says, Now, son of Adam, to-day 
*« thou wilt be left alone, and though we were 
** to remain with thee, we should profit thee 
“nothing. To-day thou wilt be rejoicing in 
‘‘ paradise, or tormented in the fire —These 
“five Almalaques come by the command of 
«« Allah to every person in the pass of death. 
' « Let us pray to Allah that through the media- 
** tion and merits of our prophet Mohammed, 
“he may place us among his obedient ser- 
*‘vants, that we may be worthy to be safe 
“« from the terror of the grave, and of these five 
‘« Almalaques, through his holy compassion 
‘‘and mercy. Amen.” * 

«<< They also believe,” says Thevenot ra ** that 
<* after a man is buried, the soul returns to the 
“body; and that two very terrible angels 
“come into the grave—who take him by the 
«‘ head, and cause him to kneel”—and make 
confession of his faith: for which reason “ they 


* Notices des Manuscrits de la Bibl. Nationale, t. 4. 636. 
Southey’s Thalaba, vol. II. b. ix. p. 161, EG Notes. 
+ Ibid, p. 158. Notes. 
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“leave a tuft of hair on the crown of their 
«« head,” which these dreadful visitants are 
supposed to use on this occasion. If the ex- 
amination be unsatisfactory, and the creed un- 
‘sound—they strike him with a mace of fire, 
and the pressure of the earth becomes insup- 
portable. After these, two other angels ap- 
_ pear—‘‘ bringing an ugly creature with them,” 
the representative of his sins—and leaving it 
with him, he is ‘ tormented with the sight of 
«it, and the common miseries of the damned, 
“until the day of judgment,” when both are 
consigned to hell together. On the contrary, 
they present to the righteous dead, his good 
deeds embodied in an enchanting form, to re- 
main with him, and bea solace to him, until 
the great day of account, when both are re- 
ceived into paradise. ~ 

They have a tradition that “ the corpae of 
‘the wicked is gnawed and stung till the re- 
‘“surrection by ninety-nine dragons, with 
seven heads each; or as others say, their 
sins will become venomous beasts, the 
*‘ erievotts ones stinging like dragons, the 
smaller like scorpions, and the: others like’ 
serpents ; circumstances which some under- 
stand in a figurative sense.” * It is probable 
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that this tradition is borrowed from the fine 
scripture image—“ their worm dieth not, and 
‘their fire is not quenched.” The only re- 
mission of these subterranean miseries is on 
that holiest night, to which we referred in the 
former Lecture: a circumstance of which Mr. 
Southey has availed himself with magic effect. 
He represents one of the powers of evil as un- 
veiling, by her witchery, the secrets of the 
grave, unknowing that it was the hallowed 
hour-—' 


——‘ riven by her charms, the grave 
‘“Yawn’d and disclos’d it’s dead— 
“ There sate a Spirit in the vault, 
‘“* In shape, in hue, in lineaments, like life, 
** And by him couch’d, as if intranc’d, 
‘¢ The hundred-headed Worm that never dies. 
« «Nay, Sorceress! not to-night!’ the Spirit cried, 
“« «The flesh in which I sinn’d may rest to-night 
‘“« «Fyrom suffering ; all things, even I, to-night, 
« «Hven the Damn’d repose! 
“ Only this Sabbath! and at dawn the Worm 
** Will wake, and this poor flesh must grow to meet 
“ The gnawing of his hundred poison-mouths!”’ * 


Every thing that relates to the ceremony of 
interment among the Turks evinces the opinion 


* Southey’s Thalaba, vol. IL. b. ix. p. 138, 139 
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entertained by the Mohammedans of the sen- 
sibility of the dead. The body is carried to 
the Mosque — and interred at the hour of 
prayer. Perfumes are burnt upon the bier: 
parts of the Koran are read, and Arabic prayers 
chanted. These prayers are offered for the 
deceased, and the bystanders, extending their 
hands over the grave, answer, Amen. The 
Iman asks the congregation in the’ Mosque for 
a testimony to the virtues of the deceased— 
and afterwards, suppressing their lamentations, 
whispers in the ear of the corpse directions in 
respect to his examination by the Evil Spirit, 
when he shall come to the grave to question 
him concerning his religion, and other points 
which we have already stated. After the earth 
has been thrice cast upon the grave, the 
mourners retire. ‘‘ The Iman only remains ; he 
- ‘© approaches the grave, stoops down, inclines 
“‘ his ear, and listens to hear if the dead dis- 
‘“‘ putes when the Angel of death comes to 
‘* take him: then he bids him farewell; and 
‘in order to be well paid, never fails to report 
“‘ to the family the best news of the dead.”— 
‘‘ Immediately afterwards he repeats a prayer, 
‘““ which consists of the following words: ‘ Re- 
““*“member the moment of thy leaving the 
‘““* world, in making this profession of faith. 
“Certainly there is no God but God. He is 
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‘one, and there is no association in Him. 
‘Certainly Mohammed is the prophet of God. 
«Certainly Paradise is real. Certainly the 
‘Resurrection is real, it is indisputable. 
** «Certainly God will bring to life the dead, 
‘and make them leave their graves. Cer- 
“« «tainly thou hast acknowledged God for thy 
‘God; Islamism for thy religion; Moham- 
““*med for thy prophet; the Koran for thy 
“priest; the sanctuary of Mecca for thy 
“«*Kibla; and the faithful for thy brethren. 
“«<God is my God; there is no other God but | 
«he. He is the master of the august and 
** «sacred throne of heaven.” Then the de- 
ceased is called upon by name—‘ Say that 
‘* God is thy God’—which the Iman repeats 
thrice. ‘‘ Say there is no other God but God” 
—also repeated thrice. ‘‘ Say that Moham- 
«¢ med is the prophet of God; that thy religion 
<¢ is Islam, and that thy prophet is Mohammed, 
‘* upon whom be the blessing of salvation, and 
«* the mercy of the Lord. O God, do not aban- 
«« don us!”—The ceremony concludes with a 
chapter of the Koran. Before the mourners 
separate ; each, so soon as the grave is filled 
up, plants a sprig of cypress on the right and 
left hand of the interred corpse. The state of 
the deceased is augured by their growth. If 
the right-hand plantation flourishes, it indicates 
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his admission into Paradise—if the left only— 
his exclusion :—if both alike grow—very distin- 
guished favour in the world of spirits—if both 
alike fail—torment in the grave by evil angels, 
until released by the intercession of the pro- 
phet.* They bury by the wayside, that the 
souls of the deceased may have the advantage of 
the prayers of passengers. They imagine that 
the dead are capable of pain; and disturbed 
when trodden on by Christian feet.[ They 
leave a hole, about three fingers breadth in di- 
ameter—to cool the dead—pour in water, to 
refresh them; and through the same opening, 
the widow asks counsel, and states her wrongs 
- to hér departed husband.§ ) 
Besides these subterranean visitations and 
sensibilities, they suppose something like an 
intermediate state; in which the spirits of the 
happy, visit some favoured spots on earth, or 
repose in some distinguished station, irradiated 
by the Divine presence. The well of Hagar, || 
the mother of Ishmael, the grand ancestor of 
the Arabians, is one of these selected positions 
-—and the opinions of the Mohammedans, on 
this subject, are well assembled and arranged 
by Mr. Southey : 


* Griffiths. See Southey, vol. II. b. x. p. 1983—199. 
+ Tavernier. t Chenier. § Thevenot. 
|| Olearius. 
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* Where art thou, Hodeirah, now ? 

“Is thy soul in Zemzem-well? 

“Ts it in the Eden groves? 

. “« Waits it for the judgment-blast 

“ Tn the trump of Israfil ? 

“Ts it plum’d with silver wings 

“ Underneath the throne of God ?”* r 
‘“The souls of the blessed, are supposed, by 
““ some of the Mohammedans, to animate green 
** birds in the groves of Paradise” t—and it is 
not improbable that this was some concession, 
on the part of the Impostor, to a superstitious 
notion of the Pagan Arabs. 

The Resurrection is an article of firm faith in 
the creed of a Mohammedan; although he has 
deprived it of it’s only certain evidence, by 
denying the death and resurrection of Jesus. 
They have endeavoured to supply this grand 
deficiency by recording instances of the resur- 
rection of dead bodies, and some of them 
childishly fabuious, to shew, what no one who 
admits the being and omnipotence of God can 
reasonably deny, the possibility of the resur- 
rection of the dead. The question is in truth 
one of evidence—and it is here that Islamism 
fails, by giving up the great fact upon which the 
whole doctrine must rest. ahead has 


® Southey’s Thalaba, vol. I. b. it. p. 69. 
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taught, that amidst the general dissolution of 
the body, there remains, until the day of judg- 
ment, one bone undestroyed,* which serves as 
a germ whence the renovation of the whole is 
to spring; and that this is to be effected by a 
rain of forty years, which shall cover the whole 
earth to the height of twelve cubits; under the 
revivifying influence of which the bodies of the 
dead shall spring and grow like plants. The 
Jews hold a similar tradition.relative to the 
bone, and to a fecundating dew, which is to 
impregnate the earth, and repair the ruins of 
mortality. 

The great day of general judgment—is allowed | 
to be unknown. It’s incipient signs are the 
decay of faith—the: advancement of undeserv- 
ing characters—the increase of sensuality— 
tumults and seditions—the Turks plunged into 
the calamities of war—anguish such as shall 
make the living wish for death—the provinces 
Trac and Syria refusing tribute—and the exten- 
sion of the buildings of Median to Yahab. It 
is evident that these notions are grafted upon 
the predictions of our Lord, partly relative to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and partly to the 
end of the, world—over which the bold and 


* Al ajb, the os coccygis—called by the Jews Luz. Encye. 
Brit. vol. X. p. ii. art. Mahometanism. 
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defacing. hand of the teacher of Arabia has 
passed. Then follow the greater signals of the 
approaching dissolution of all things. Thesun 
is to rise in the west—a most stupendous ani- 
mal is to spring up out of the earth, at the 
temple of Mecca; upon a description of whom 


Mohammedans have exhausted all the powers 


of a disordered imagination—who is to be pos- 
sessed of the rod of Moses and the seal of Solo- 
mon—and to mark alike believers and unbe- 
lievers on the face, with their respective and 


appropriate appellations. War with the Greeks 


is to follow, and the taking of Constantinople 


by seventy-thousand of the posterity of Isaac. 


In the midst of their triumph, Anti-christ is to 
appear. ‘Then Jesus himself is to descend near 
the white tower to the east of Damascus—to 


“be converted to Islamism—marry—kill Anti-. 


christ—and die after forty, or as some think, 
twenty-four years. This is to be the age of 
peace in the animal creation—when their mu- 
tual animosities are to be extinguished, and 
their noxious qualities taken away. The Jews 
are to be slaughtered by the believing Mos- 
lems, the very trees of the field, and stones of 
the earth, betraying them to their enemies. 
Gog and Magog, of whose exploits the Koran 
gives ample information, are now to/iead their 
countless armies. A smoke is to fill the whole 
252 
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earth. An eclipse of the moon, the last and 
greatest of three, to be seen successively in the © 
east, and in the west, and in Arabia, precedes 
the final hour. The Arabs are to return to their 
ancient idolatry, and the light of the Koran to 
be concealed for an hundred years. ‘Treasures 
are to be discovered in the Euphrates.» The 
Ethiopians will destroy the temple of Mecca. | 
Beasts and inanimate things are to be endowed 
with the gift of speech. Fire is to break out in 
the province of either Hejaz, or Yaman; the 
believers have not settled accurately this point: — 
This is preparatory to the advent of a great per- 
sonage called Mohdi, or Director. And finally, 
a cold, odoriferous wind, blowing from Syria _ 
Damascena, shall sweep away the souls of all 
who have but a grain of faith in their hearts 
equal to a grain of mustard-seed, sparing only 
the most abandoned of men, and leaving the 
world a scene of utter moral desolation. In tiiese 
legends we have a confused mixture, of the 
figurative descriptions of ancient prophecy— 
and of the symbolical representations in the 
visions of the Book of Revelations, particularly 
respecting the ~beast—and of Mohammedan 
fables. 

These are but precursors of the grand event: 
for which the whole earth, is to be prepared by 
three blasts of the judgment-trumpet. The 
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, first, is the blast of consternation—filling all 
hearts with dismay—shaking the globe to it’s 
centre, and the stars from. their spheres— 
darkening the sun, melting the heavens, and 
drying up the sea. The second, is the blast of — 
evinanition—under the direful and instanta- 
neous effects of which, all things shall die in 
heaven and in earth, God himself excepted, 
and such as the Divine will may exempt from 
the common destiny.* This terrible sound is 
fatal to the Angel of death, who will be the last 
toexpire. Forty years after this, during which 
interval is to fall the rain already spoken of, 
shall be heard the blast of resurrection—collect- 
ing the spirits; from all parts, into the trumpet of 
Israfil, and thus distributing them to take pos- 
session of their rising and respective bodies. 

At length God ascends his judgment-throne ; 
men and angels appear before him; the brute 
creation has a share in the procedure of that 
tremendous day. Mohammed undertakes the 
office of Mediator, declined successively by 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, and (O blasphemy !) 
Jesus: of whom it is said that they shall en- 
treat deliverance only for their own souls.— 
Into the hands of every man shall be placed a 
book, containing the record of his individual 
life, which he will be compelled to read, and 


* Sale’s Koran, vol. I. c. xxxix. p. 332, 333, 
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from which he will be judged. The stupendous 
balance shall then be produced—of magnitude 
sufficient to contain heaven and earth; in which 
shall be weighed these books and their con- 
tents, and according to it’s preponderation 
on either side, sentence shall be given. Hell 


itself, with all it’s divisions, shall be dragged . 


towards the judgment-seat to receive the 
condemned. The general assembly, according 
to the final award, divide to the right and left ; 
both parties are to pass the bridge—A/ Sirat— 
‘« A single rib of steel, 
“ Keen as the edge of keenest scymitar, 
“Spans this wide gulf of fire” 


Over this the righteous pass with security and 
celerity; but the wicked drop into the fiery 
flood below. 

There seems to be a sort of purgatory, or at 
least, middle state between final blessedness, 
and utter misery, called A/-araf. Some have 
considered it as a wall of division between 
heaven and hell, answering to the “creat gulf” 
mentioned in the Scriptures: but most have 
regarded it as a place assigned to such, whose 
good and bad deeds are so balanced, that they 
deserve neither reward nor punishment— 
“these” they say, ‘ will on the last day be 
“admitted into Paradise, after they shall have 
‘* performed an act of adoration, which will be 
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‘imputed to them as a merit, and will” de- 
stroy the fatal counterpoise, by making “ the 
‘« scale of their good works to” preponderate :* 


“ Hath not Allah made 
“« Al-araf in’ his wisdom? Where the sight 
‘* Of heaven shall kindle in the penitent 
“* The strong and purifying fire of hope, 
** Till, at the day of judgment, he shall see 
* The Mercy-gates unfold.”+ ; 


- “ Saadi says, that Araf appears a Hell to the 
‘«‘ happy, and a Paradise to the damned.” ¢ » 

In speaking of future torments— the Moham- 
medans divide hell into seven different recep- 
tacles: to which they have given distinct names, 
and described the unhappy parties to whom 
they are to be respectively assigned. The first, 
they call Jehennam, which is prepared for 
wicked Mohammedans—the second,. Ladha, to 
which the Jews are destined—the third, A/ 
Hotama, to which Christians shall be consigned 
—the fourth, Al Sair, to which the Sabians 
shall be doomed—the fifth, Sakar, allotted to 
the Magians—the sixth, A/ Jahim, set apart for 
Idolaters ; and the seventh, and most dreadful, 
is Al Hawiyat, the fearful prison of the hypo- 
crites. 


= 


e 


* Sale’s Prelim. Disc. sect. iv. for the whole, 


+ Southey. t D’Herbelot. 
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To all but Moslems, the punishmentis eternal: 
but those who have adopted the Mohammedan 
faith, are to be eventually saved. The term of 
punishment for the professors of Islamism, is 
not to be shorter than nine hundred, nor to 
exceed seven thousand years. The pains 
vary in degree, in proportion to the crimes of 
the sufferer, and the apartment. to which he is 
delivered over; but the lightest measure of 
punishment is to be shod with shoes of fire, 
the fervour of which shall. cause the skull to 
boil like a cauldron. Mohammedans alone, 
shall: be ¢ast into a profound repose, which 
will greatly abate the sense of their agony. 
The condemned shall be exposed to the alter-_ 
nations of intense heat and excessive cold— 
and the Koran is filled with horrible descrip- 
tions of the pangs to be endured.—‘ Garments 
‘of fire shall be fitted unto them—boiling 
‘‘ water shall be poured on-their heads; their © 
‘‘ bowels shall be dissolved thereby, and also 
“their skins; and they shall be beaten with 
‘maces of iron.”* ‘ The Zaccoum is a tree 
‘“which issueth from the bottom of hell; the 
‘« fruit thereof resembleth the heads of devils: 
‘and the damned shall eat of the same, and 
‘shall fill their bellies therewith; and there 


* Koran, chap. 22. 
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‘shall be given them thereon a mixture of 
i? + water to drink.”* « The shadow of. 
** the smoke of hell shall ascend ‘in three co- 
‘‘lumns; it shall not shade: from the heat, 
“neither shall it be of service against the 
‘flame ; but it shall cast forth sparks as big 
“as towers.” f 7 

It is unnecessary further. to multiply parti- ~ 
culars, and it is time to advert to the heaven 
which they describe as prepared for the righ- 
teous. I must be sparing here in the enume- 
ration of those things which the hand of the 
self-styled prophet has dealt out with un- 
bounded profusion. The paradise into which 
they enter has eight gates— and contains 

abodes of ditferent degrees of happiness. Mo- 
~ hammed professes that admittance is obtained 
by the mercy of God merely, and not by any 
¢ood works which the individual has performed ; 
ane that even he, the apostle himself, is saved 
upon the same principle, and not by any 
merits of his own. How this is to be recon- 
ciled with the general doctrines and spirit of 
the Koran, and with several of the tenets 
brought forward in this Lecture, as descriptive 
of, and applicable to, futurity—it is for the 
commentators upon their own scriptures to ex- 


* Koran, chap. 37. + Ibid, chap. 77. 
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plain—I acknowledge that it appears to me 
utterly impracticable. This Eden is situated 
above the seventh heaven, and nearest the throne 
of God. It’s earth is of the finest flour, the 
purest musk, or saffron—it is not agreed which 
—it’s stones are pearls and jacinths, it’s build- 
ings gold and silver, as are the trunks of it’s 
trees: of which the most distinguished is the 
tree of felicity, called Ttiba, standing in the 
palace of Mohammed—a branch of which will 
enter the mansion of every true believer—and 
of a magnitude that the fleetest horse could 
not encompass it’s shade by galloping in one 
hundred years. The product of this celestial 
plant is just as marvellous as the tree. It is 
to be laden with dates, pomegranates, grapes, 
and other fruits, of inconceivable flavour, and 
of surprising bigness—a beatified Moslem has 
nothing to do but wish for any viand, whether 
of flesh, or any other quality, and the. tree 
_ drops it ready prepared before him. It pos- 
sesses also the convenient property of supplying 
him with animals to ride upon, adorned with 
the richest trappings, and with silken garments 
of the utmost magnificence. The rivers of pa- 
radise flow with water of the purest descrip- 
tion—some with milk, others with wine, others 
with honey. Fountains of delight spring up, 
whose pebbles are rubies and emeralds, their 


\ { 
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earth camphire, their beds musk, their banks" 
saffron.*. Every individual at whatever age 
he expired is raised in his full vigour, and en- 
joys a perpetual youth. Every one of the 
blessed will have eighty-thousand servants-— 
‘‘ the meanest inhabitant of paradise will see. 
‘‘ his gardens, wives, servants, furniture, and 
** other possessions — occupy the space of a 
“‘ thousand- years’ journey”—to this marvellous 
-extent will their vision reach, as well as their 
possessions. Their raiment is of a splendour 
corresponding with thesé allotments; and the 
most ravishing harmony of praise shall proceed 
even from the trees. But the principal at- 
traction supposed by this sensual impostor, is 
that of seventy-two virgins of paradise, allotted 
to each individual, in addition to the wives 
which he had in this world, and who are de- 
scribed with a voluptuousness too bold and 
daring to find admission into this address; 
and accompanied by an epicurism of diet, 
which it would be degrading to detail. It is 
not to be denied that the Arabian Teacher, al- 
lowed of some spiritual pleasures in the enjoy- 
ment of God, as crowning his imaginary para- 
dise ; but it is most evident, from the tenour of 


* See Note 3. at the end, from Sale’s Prelim. Disc. sect. iv. 
p» 130. 
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the Koran, as well as by the acknowledged 
creed of the believers in Islamism, that these 
descriptions are to be understood, in a literal, 
and not in a metaphorical sense.. The duty 
which remains to us, is short and easy a is 
to shew, 

Secondly, That Chr stoi presents the most 
striking contrast, on this important point, upon 
a comparison of the systems respectively. 
Indeed this is so clear as to seem scarcely to 
require the proof resulting from laying them 
side by side; and simply to name a few par- 
ticulars will be sufficient to establish most sa- 
tisfactorily the principle. 

Death is described with a solemnity befit- 
ting this awful and final change.—It’s origin is 
traced to human offence — it’s dominion is 
shewn to be universal—it’s sentence reaches to 
the reduction of the body to it’s primary ele- 
ments—and the introduction of the spirit to an 
eternal and unchangeable destiny. “ Dust 
‘‘ thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return’— 
is the decree, which is every hour fulfilling; 
and when it is accomplished, the body is de- 
posited in the grave, not to be disturbed, or 
awakened, until the morning of the Resurrec- 
tion. There it rests, amidst the clods of the 
valley—there destruction plies it’s defacing 
work, and the worm riots—the human becemes 
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undistinguished from common earth. The 
spirit meanwhile loses none of it’s conscious- 
ness—it passes from the investment of flesh, 
into a state of separate existence—happy or 
miserable, as the character of the individual 
determines—to an extent so far asit is capable © 
of, while apart from the body—waiting it’s re- 
surrection, and in the final sentence associated 
with that event, the completion-of it’s woe, or 
the consummation of it’s bliss. ‘“ Blessed are 
“the dead, which die in the Lord; from 
“henceforth; yea, saith the spirit, that they 
*« may rest from their labours; and their works 
“do follow them.” ‘* Absent from the body,” 
they are “‘ present with the Lord.” But alas! 
between these, and the wicked, ‘a great,” 
and impassable “gulf is fixed;” and while 
fallen angels are reserved in chains of darkness 
unto the judgment of the great day—to those 
who die in their sins, besides the immediate — 
horrors which fall upon them, is ‘ the fearful 
‘«* looking for of judgment, and of fiery indig- 
‘‘ nation, which shall devour the adversary.” | 
At length it comes—the day of the Lord—that 
great and decisive day—Jesus ascends the 
judgment-seat, ‘and the assembled universe, 
men and angels, wait their sentence from his 
lips: for ‘‘ the Father judgeth no man, but 
«* hath committed all judgment unto the Son,” 
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The secrets of all hearts lie before him—he 
judges in righteousness—and every creature 
accords with the justice of the sentence; even 
those, upon whom condemnation passes. It is 
the ratification before the world, of the de- 
cree pronounced when. the spirit leaves the 
body; for after death is neither hope, -re- 
pentance, nor remission. The audit is final, 
and the decision irrevocable. ‘‘ The unjust 
‘remains unjust still; the filthy, filthy still; 
‘‘ the righteous, righteous still; the holy, holy 
«* still.” The body raised is the same body, yet 
having undergone inconceivable changes. It 
is incorruptible in the future state ; and in the 
world of bliss, endowed with we know not. 
what spiritual properties. The wicked “go 
‘“‘ away into everlasting punishment: but the 
‘‘ righteous into life eternal.” The punish- 
ment is described rather by it’s general charac- 
ter, than by any minute detail of circumstances. 
It is privation—the absence of all good—the 
absence of God, of peace, of hope, of ease. It 
is the presence of all evil 


of an accusing con- 
science—inextinguishable remorse, and incon- 
ceivable agony. It is an infliction both upon 
the body and upon the mind—they sinned 
together, they suffer together—and it is an- 
guish intolerable in itself—without alleviation, 
without remedy, without termination. 
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The felicities.of heaven are described rather: 
by the exclusion of evil, than the delineation of 
it’s features. It shuts out all that we fear, and — 
F all that we hate—sin and sorrow, ‘pain and 
death, infirmity and parting. I grant, indeed, ~ 
that when the bible would present something 
positive, it borrows imagery from sensible ob- 
jects, and. an existing state of things. It is 
necessary to do this, in order to enable us to 
apprehend the subject at all. Things spiritual 
and eternal can be embodied only by things 
visible and present. Then it ranges over the 
face of the creation, and presses into it’s service 
all the organization of society. It speaks ofa sun 
which shall no more go down—of a moon. that 
shall not withdraw her shining—of an uncreated 
light which shall render useless that which is 
material.—It speaks of an eternal spring—of 
unwithering flowers—of rivers of life—of trees 
bearing perpetual fruit, the leaves whereof 
are for the healing of the nations. _ It speaks of 
many mansions in our Father's house—of ‘a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens—of a city which hath foundations, 


whose builder and maker is God—of an incor- 


ruptible, undefiled, and unchanging inheri- 
tance. It speaks of thrones, and dominions, 
and principalities, and powers—-of crowns, and 
sceptres, and palms, and harps—and songs— 
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and harmony. -It speaks of pearls, and gold, 
and gems, and robes—of a spiritual and eter- 
nal banquet. In a word, it exhausts the whole 
universe, to shew it’s poverty to afford even 
the shadow of these good things to come. But 
it is as evident that these are but figures of 
things spiritual, as it is demonstrable that the 
paradise of Mohammed is sensual. In short, 
the Christian’s heaven is a state which the 
sensualist not only could not enjoy, but which 
-he could not endure. It is the vision and 
fruition of God. It is constant devotedness to 
his service. It’s spirit is love—it’s employ- 
ment, praise—it’s glory, sinless perfection. 

_ I conclude the whole with the touching and 
eloquent language of Bishop Sherlock relative — 
to these systems. ‘‘ Make,” he says, “ the 
“‘ appeal to Natural Religion, or, which is the 
‘‘same thing, to the Reason. of man. Set 
‘« before her Mohammed and his disciples, 
‘arrayed in armour and in blood, riding in 
‘* triumph over the spoils of thousands and of 
“* tens of thousands, who fell by ‘his victorious. 
‘‘sword. Shew her the cities which he set in 
“‘ flames, the countries which he ravaged and ~ 
‘‘ destroyed, and the miserable distress of all 
*‘ the inhabitants of the earth. When she has 
“< viewed him in this scene, carry her into his 
““ retirements; shew her the Prophet's cham- 
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ber, his wives and concubines; let her see 
his adulteries, and hear him allege Revelation, 


and his divine commission, to justify his lust 


and oppression. When she is tired with this 
scene, then shew her the Blessed Jesus, 
humble and meek; doing good to all. the 
sons of men, patiently instructing both the 
ignorant and perverse. Let her see him in 
his most retired privacies ; let her follow him 
to the mount, and hear his devotions and 
supplications to his God. Carry her to his 
table to view his poor fare, and hear his 
heavenly discourse. Let her see him injured, 
but not provoked. Let her attend him to 
the tribunal, and consider the patience with 
which he endured the scoffs and reproaches 
of his enemies. Lead her to the Cross, and 
let her view him in the agonies of death, 
and hear his last prayer for his persecutors ; 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not 
‘what they do. When Natural Religion 
hath viewed. both, ask her, Which is the 
Prophet of God? But her answer we have 
already-heard, when she saw part of this 
scene through the eyes of the Centurion, who 
attended at the Cross; by him she spoke, 
and said,—‘ Truly, this was the Son of 
‘God!’” 


to 
et 
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NOTES. 


Norr 1.—The artful nature of the question which was 
proposed to our Lord, relative to the Tribute-money, has 
been well explained by Dr. Doddridge in his note upon the 
passage recording it. He says, “ They hoped to have en- 
“ snared him, by the question which they came to propose, 
“< whatever answer he could have returned. If he asserted, 
“on the one hand, that tribute was to be paid to Cesar, the 
“‘ Pharisees, who generally maintained, (as Judas Gaulonites 
‘“‘ had done,) that such a subjection to a foreign power was 
“inconsistent with the privileges of God’s peculiar people, 


cs 
a 


would have endeavoured to expose him to popular resent- 
“ ment, as betraying the liberties of his conntry. On the 
other hand, had he denied the lawfulness of this tribute, the 
Herodians would have had a very plausible pretence of ac-> - 
‘‘cusing him to the Roman power, as a seditious person, 
which his persecutors had afterwards the assurance to do; 
Luke xxiii. 2. (compare Acts xvii. 7.) Nay, perhaps, the 
very circumstance of taking upon him to determine such a 
question, might, by these invidious inquirers, be construed 
as a pretence to Sovereignty. See Voss. Harmon. Evang. 
“p. 54. 55.”—Doddr, in loc. vol. II. p. 60. note, sect. 154. 


Norte 2.—The oceasion of the appointment of Azrael, ‘as 
the Angel of death, is largely described by Rabadan, toge- 
ther with the circumstances of the creation of man, and more 
briefly extracted from him by Mr. Southey in his admirable 
Thalaba. “God designing to make known to his whole 
* choir of angels, high and low; his scheme concerning the 
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Creation, called the archangel Gabriel, and delivering to 
him a pen and paper, commanded him to draw out an in- 
strument of fealty and homage; in which, as God had dic- 
tated to his Secretary Gabriel, were specified the pleasures 
and delights he ordained to his creatures in this world; 
the term of years he would allot them; and how, and in 
what exercises, their time in this life was to be employed. 


.This being done, Gabriel said, Lord, what more must I 


write? The pen resisteth, and refuseth to be guided for- 
wards! God then took the deed, and, before he folded it, 
signed it with his sacred hand, and affixed ‘thereunto his 
royal signet, as an indication of his incontestable and irre- 
vocable promise and covenant. Then Gabriel was com- 
manded to convey what he had written throughout the 
hosts of Angels ; with orders that they all, without excep- 


3 tion, should fall down and worship the same; and it was 


so abundantly replenished with glory, that the angelical 
potentates universally reverenced and paid homage there- 
unto. Gabriel. returning, said, O Lord! I have obeyed 
thy commands ; what else am I to do ? God replied, Close 
up the writing in this crystal; for this is the inviolable co- 
venant of the fealty the mortals I will hereafter create - 
shall pay unto me, and by the which they shall acknow- 
ledge me. El Hassan tells us, that no sooner had the 
blessed angel closed .the said crystal, but so terrible and 
astonishing a voice issued out thereof, and it cast so un- 
usual and glorious a light, that, with the surprise of so 
great and unexpected a mystery, the Angel remained fixed 
and immoveable; and although he had a most ardent de- 
sire to be let into the seeret Arcanas of that wonderful pro- 
digy, yet all his innate courage, and heavenly magnanimity, 
were not sufficient to furnish him with assurance, or power 


- to make the inquiry. ' All being now. completed, and put in 
‘ order, God said to his Angels, ‘ Which of you will descend 


to the Earth, and bring me up a handful thereof?’ When 
Ae ay 
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* immediately such infinite numbers of celestial Spirits de- 
“« parted, that the universal surface was covered with them ; 
“ where, consulting among themselves, they unanimously 
“ confirmed their loathing and abhorrence to touch it, say- 
‘ing, How dare we be so presumptuous as to expose, be- 
“ fore the throne of the Lord, so glorious and sovereign as 
* our’s is, a thing so filthy, and of a form and composition so 
“¢ vile and despicable ! and,,in effect, they all returned, fully 
“ determined not to meddle with it. After these, went others, 
“and then more; but not one of them, either first or last, 
“dared to defile the purity of their hands with it. Upon 
“‘ which Azracil, an Angel of an extraordinary stature, flew 
‘* down, and, from the four corners of the Earth, brought up 
“a handful of it which God had commanded: from the 
“ south and the ‘north, from the west and from the east, took 
“he it; of all which four different qualities, human bodies 
“ are composed. The Almighty, perceiving in what manner 
** Azrael had signalized himself in this affair, beyond the rest 
“‘ of the Angels, and taking particular notice of his goodly 

form and stature, said to him,‘ O Azrael, it is my pleasure 

“to constitute thee to be Death itself; thou shalt be him 

““¢who separateth the souls from the bodies of those crea- 

‘tures I am about to make; thou: henceforth shalt be 

“ ‘called, Azrael Malec el Mout, or Azrael, the Angel of 
** * Death.’”—Southey’s Thalaba, vol. I. b. ii. p. 82—84. 

Notes. ; 

This account, with that of the Creation, of the fall of 
Lucifer, and of the fall of Man, is detailed at length in 
Rabadan, translated by Morgan, vol. I. c. i. p- 12—48. 
This Mohammedan Exposition was written in Spanish and 
Arabic in the year 1603, for the instruction of the Moriscoes 
in Spain, by Mohammed Rabadan, an Arragonian Moor ; 
and translated by Mr. Morgan, from the original manu- 
script, and illustrated with large explanatory notes, in 1723. 
The approach of the Angel of Death to Zeinab, is described 
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by Mr. Southey in terms of matchless nj and sahhiendiyy 
in his Thalaba. F 


** She ceas’d, and the rushing of wings 
‘* Was heard in the stillness of night, 

“* And Azrael, the Death-Angel, stood before them. 
“ His countenance wus dark, : 


“ Solemn, but not severe, 
* It awed, but struck no terror to the heart!” 
Thalaba, vol. I. b. i. p. 338. 


Norzt 3.—The sensuality of Mohammed’s heaven is almost 


equalled by it’s absurdity: and it would be a degradation to 
the Christian description of the future state, even beyond 
what infidelity has attempted to fasten upon it, to compare 
the one with the other. “ For the first entertainment of the 
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blessed on their admission, they fable, that the whole earth 
will then be as one loaf of bread, which God will reach to 
them with his hand, holding it like a cake; and that for 
meat they will have the ox Balam, and the fish Nfn, the 
lobes of whose livers will suffice seventy thousand men, 
being, as some imagine, to be set before the principal 
guests, viz. those who, to that number, will be admitted 
into Paradise without examination ; though others suppose 
that a definite number is here put for an indefinite, and that 
nothing more is meant thereby, than to ‘express a great 
multitude of people. From this feast every one will be 
dismissed to the mansion designed for him, where he will 
enjoy such a share of felicity as will be proportioned to 
his merits, but vastly exceed comprehension or expecta- 
tion; since the very meanest in Paradise (as he, who, it is 
pretended, must know best, has declared) will have 80,000 
servants, 72 wives of the girls of Paradise, besides the 
wives he had in this world, and a tent erected for him of 
pearls, jacinths, and emeralds, of a very large extent; and, 
according to another tradition, will be waited on by 300 
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“ attendants while he eats, will be served in dishes of gold, 
 «& whereof 300 shall be set before him at once, containing 
“ each a different kind of food, the last morsel of which will 


“ be as grateful as the first; and will also be supplied with : 


‘as many sorts of liquors in vessels of the same metal: and 
«+6 complete the entertainment, there will be no want of 
“wine, which, though forbidden in this life, will yet be freely 
““ allowed to be drank in the next, and without danger, since 


« the wine of Paradise will not inebriate, as that we drink | 


“here. The flavour of this wine we may conceive to be 
“ delicious without a description, since the water of Tasnim 
“ and the other fountains, which will be used to dilute it, is 
“said to be wonderfully sweet and fragrant.”—Sale’s Koran, 
vol. I. Prelim. Disc. sect. 4. p. 130, 131. 

“ But all these glories will be eclipsed by the resplendent 
“and ravishing girls of Paradise, called, from their large 
“ black eyes, Har al oytn, the enjoyment of whose company 
‘‘ will be a principal felicity of the faithful. These, they 
*“ say, are created, not of clay, as mortal women are, but of 
“ pure musk; being, as their prophet often affirms in his 
“ Koran, free from all natural impurities, defects, and incon- 
“ veniences, incident to the sex, of the strictest modesty, and 
* secluded from public view in pavilions of hollow pearls, so 
* large, that, as some traditions have it, one of them will be 
“‘ no less than four parasangs (or, as others say, sixty miles,) 
‘‘ jong, and as many broad.”—ZJbid. p. 128. re 

Sale has justly observed, on this topic, “ Had Mohammed, 
“ after all, intimated to his followers, that what he had told 


“them of Paradise was to be taken, not literally, but ina 


‘metaphorical sense, (as it is, said the Magians do the 
- “ description of Zoroastres,) this might, perhaps, make some 
“ atonement ;. but the contrary is so evident from the whole 
“ tenour of the Koran, that although some Mohammedans, 
‘* whose understandings are too refined to admit such gross 


“conceptions, look on their prophet’s descriptions as para- 


- 
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“ bolical, and are willing to receive them in an allegorical or 
“spiritual aeceptation, yet the general and orthodox doc- | 
“trine is, that the whole is to be strictly believed in the 
“ obvious and literal acceptation; to prove which, I need 
“only urge the oath they exact from Christians, (who they 
“know abhor such fancies,) when they would bind them in 
“ the most strong and sacred manner; for in such a case. 
“ they make them swear that, if they falsify their engage- 
“ ment, they will affirm that there will be black-eyed girls in 
“the next world, and corporeal pleasures.”—Ibid. p. 135, 
136. 

I will only add, that the opinion of the orthodox Moham- 
medans relative to the Koran, but ill accords with their 
rejection of the doctrine of the Trinity, as subversive of the 
Divine Unity ; and has, therefore, divided them among them- 
selves. Sale says, “ Though it is the belief of the Sonnites, 
‘* or orthodox, that the Koran is uncreated “and eternal, sub- 
* sisting in the very essence of God, and Mohammed him- 
“ self is said to have pronounced him an infidel who asserted 
“ the contrary, yet several have been of a different opinion; 
‘¢ particularly the sect of the Motazalites and the followers of 
“Tsa Ebn Sobeih Abu Musa,'surnamed Al Mozdar, who 
“ stuck not to accuse those, who held the Kor4n to be un- 
** created, of infidelity, as the assertors of two eternal beings.” 
Ibid. p. 88, 89. 


DIVISION III. 


CHRISTIANITY COMPARED WITH THE: 
ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


LECTURE XI. 


THE ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY COMPARED WITH 
CHRISTIANITY AS TO IT’S ORIGIN. 


ROMANS 1. 22, 23. 


Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools 
-—And changed the glory of the uncorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creep- 
ing things. 


ais only I know,” said a distinguished 
philosopher, ‘‘ that I know nothing!” — The 
converse of this beautiful and affecting senti- 
ment is expressed in the text; and charac- 
terizes, with amazing force and accuracy, the 
pretensions of the Ancient Philosophy. On 
former occasions, when I have selected pas- 
sages from this chapter to apply to Hinduism, 
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the propriety of the choice, and the fidelity of 
appropriation, have depended upon the analogy 
subsisting between the principles and the 
moral effects of that superstition with the phi- 
losophical system of Greece; but I am now 
spared all such labour of demonstration ; since 
the apostle, in writing to the Romans, who 
were alike the admirers, the pupils, and the 
patrons of this philosophy, was avowedly and 
distinctly exposing it’s doctrines and it’s prac- 
tice. In so doing, he discovers the most accu- 
rate acquaintance with the subject discussed 
—even to the most minute peculiarities con- 
nected with it. The earlier Greek teachers, 
called themselves—-Wise men:* he attacks 
them upon this pretension—“ professing them- 
«« selves to be wise”—at length, when they had 
really made some advances in knowledge, they 
became sensible of their presumption, and 
ashamed of the arrogance of the name which 
they had assumed; they, then, exchanged it 
for that appellation by which they have since 
been generally known—lovers of wisdom—or 
philosophers. The same delicate and cutting 
satire—the same powerful and accurate dis- 
crimination, is to be traced throughout the 
whole charge. Wise, as to their pretensions— 


’ 
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proudly deeming all other nations barbarians, 
they were fools in their practice; and, in many 
humiliating cases, ‘‘ more brutish than other 
“« men.” —‘* They changed the glory of the 


“‘ uncorruptible God, into an image made like _ 


‘« to corruptible man”—God had never revealed 
himself except by some splendid symbol, such 
as was the shekinah,on the mercy-seat, and the 
pillar of mingled fire and cloud, as circum- 
stances required, which led the Israelites, by 
night and by day. But these, when they 
would frame an image of the Deity, as though 
he had not filled all the creation with the types 
of his ‘‘ eternal power and Godhead ”__which 
also he had forbidden to be worshipped, as they 
were but-creatures which his hand had made, 
—degraded him by earthly representations, 
even to the lowest stage of animal existence. 
The term, glory,* denotes radiance—the beams 
of light which emanate from the sun, rendering 
himself, and all other things visible.. As ap- 
plied to the Deity, it must. therefore signify 
his perfections; and while these philosophers 
affected to be. in search of those attributes, they 
debased them by representations borrowed 
from the meanest sensible, and sometimes even 


sensual, objects. The original word, properly 


signifying immortal,} implies more in the pre- 


* dogar. + ap@aprov. See Macknight, zn loc. 
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» sent instance, and is therefore well rendered by 
our translators ‘ zncorruptible”—as opposed to 
man, who is not only liable to dissolution, but 
to moral taint; neither of which can by possi- 
bility apply to nim, who is “ the same yester- 
‘day, to-day, and for ever;” who ‘is light; > 
“and in whom is no darkness at all.” 

It was not possible for human weakness or 
wickedness to “change the divine glory”—it 
‘remained the same under all the misrepresen- 
_ tations and misconceptions of mankind— The 
world associated it with their own'corruption, 
but it was incapable of defilement. Brought _ 
into contact with the practical pollutions with . 
which those fanes professedly consecrated to 
the Deity were stained—it resembled the rest- 
ing of the sun-beam upon the putrid lake— 
displaying the fermenting elements of the fetid 
mass, and becoming the occasion of the diffu- 
sion of those poisonous exhalations which it 
did not cause; but itself, meanwhile, bright, 
pure, good, and uncontaminated. We _ are, 
then, to understand by this phrase, that they 
obscured the divine glory by veiling it in the 
humiliating forms of earthly idolatry. Thus 
the common people were abused; and that 
which philosophy pretended to represent the 
Godhead, in effect concealed him from the 
vulgar; who were thus betrayed into the 
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blasphemous conclusion, that “ God was of 
“ the same form, nature, and qualities, with the 
‘« animals represented by these images.”* 

The charge also lies distinctly against the 
Rulers of the nations, and the Pretenders to 
science, that they thus degraded Deity in the 
‘sight of the people, whom they ought, as well 
from their station as their advantages, to have 
“‘shewn amore excellent way.” But it was 
Philosophy that contrived to represent the at- 
tributes of the Godhead by symbols and under | 
sensible forms. It was the Poet who decorated 
these simple truths with the creations of his un- 
restrained and licentious fancy. -It was the 
Priesthood thatinvented shrines and encouraged 
idolatry. It was the Magistracy that more than 
connived at, that established these frauds. It 
was the Legislature that adopted the popular fa- 
bles, and gave them all the sanction that human 
laws could afford. It was the Monarch who ce- 
mented the materials of this system, discover- 
ing his personal interests advanced by the 
popular delusion, and added to his civil domi- 
nation, the yet more powerful controul of 
superstition, by uniting in his own person the 
supreme priesthood with his imperial diadem— 
thus exercising an arbitrary and absolute sway 
over the minds, as well as the persons, of the 


“# Macknight. 
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multitude. It was one grand conspiracy against 
the liberties of mankind, on the part of those 
who ought to have protected them; and it was 
a system of slavery, as well mental as personal, 
under the flattering and specious Ape Obed of 
philosophy. 2 

‘ In entering upon the Third Division of these 
Lectures, the object of which is A Comparison 
of Christianity with the Ancient Philosophy—I 
shall be understood to mean, by that term, 
the great system of philosophy adopted, under 
_ various modifications, by the Greeks ; thence 
derived to the Romans; and which so long 
held a sway over the human mind, as among 
its sublimest conceptions, that attempts have 
been frequently made to revive it, in different 
shapes, and to mix it with the pure doctrines of 
the Gospel, almost in all ages—and which have 
not even yet been entirely laid aside. The 
Metaphysics which, some centuries since, ob- 
scured the sublime and simple truths of the 
Bible, were borrowed from these ancient 
schools; and it is not even now unhappily 
too late to hear Epictetus preached, instead of 
Christ. This is a consideration, however, be- 
longing to a future, rather than the present, 
discussion—the subject of which is, 

Tur ANcrENT PuHiLosopHy COMPARED 

witH CHRISTIANITY, AS TO ITS ORIGIN. 
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And here, I must entreat your patient atten- 
tion to some inquiries as to the different forms 
of superstition, existing under the name of re- 
ligion, in various countries ; that their relation 
to each other, may be traced; in order to do 
justice to that great and noble cause which is 
independent of them all, and before whose in- 
creasing light, their darkness and delusions 
pass away. I shall attempt to give you, 

First, A General View of the Rise of the 
mingled Theological and Philosophical Sys- 
tems, which have prevailed among the earlier 
Nations. 

It will be obvious, that nothing more than a 
~ mere sketch can be attempted of this subject ; 

and it must not be forgotten, that amidst the 
darkness and uncertainty necessarily attached ‘i 
‘to such inquiries, the result must be that you 
are presented with the probable, rather than 
the indisputable, in the history of those remote 
periods. For the moment, I wave all reference 
to the Hebrews, while I speak of the Eastern 
Nations—the most ancient of which seem to 
have been the Chaldeans. These were early 
distinguished for the science of astronomy; 
and when their fabulous pretensions are sub- 
mitted to actual examination, it has been 
rendered evident that their most remote astro- 
nomical observations cannot be traced further 
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back than little more than two thousand years 
before the Christian era; and the earliest no- 
tice taken of these by’ Ptolemy extends only to 
seven centuries before Christ. Aristotle, how- 
ever, who drew his information from ancient 
records, represents the Chaldean Magi, as 
prior to the Egyptian priests—and we have the 
authority of Revelation itself for the fact, that 
the Egyptians were distinguished for their 
learning in the days of Moses; which, there- 
fore, they must have cultivated before that 
period. Their learned men were their priests, 
to whom were committed the principles of reli- 
gion, the care of the laws, and the instruction 
of the people. Those things were all rendered . 
subservient to state policy; and the great in- 
-strument of imposition which they appear to - 
have employed, was the absurd system of judi-. 
cial astrology, founded upon their acquaintance 
with the science of astronomy. How far such 
notions would prevail in awakening superstition 
in those earlier ages, may be conceived; when, 
even to this hour they have not lost all their 
. influence over men, who. to-the advantages of 
general knowledge so liberally diffused, possess 
the light of revelation, which has expressly 
- forbidden all credit to such unprincipled and 
daring pretensions. Mysteries, the veil of 
which was never to be lifted by the multitude, 
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covered their doctrines; and gave the finest 
opportunity imaginable of mingling fraud with- 
out fear of detection, with so much knowledge 
as they thought proper to circulate. The 
founder of their philosophy is said to be Zoro- 
aster—but it is uncertain whether one man, or 
many, be intended by this name; while the 
Chaldean philosopher has been supposed to 
- be the same with Ham, with Moses, and with 
some others. He is said to have invented 
magic; and was followed by Belus, and Be- 
rosus, on the list of their distinguished men. 
Their religious system appears to have con- 
sisted in the belief of one God—this notion of 
the Supreme being neutralized among them, 
as among all idolatrous nations, by the suppo- 
sition of inferior divinities imagined to preside 
over the several parts of the material world, 
who were allowed to share in the worship:due 
to God only. Afterwards, these honours were 
conferred upon departed heroes, monarchs, and 
statesmen. The popular superstition, like that 
of the east in general, consisted in the adora- 
tion of the heavenly bodies. Their tradition of 
the creation supposes a chaos of darkness and 
water—separated and organized by a divine 
influence. 

The only sources from which we can derive 
any distinct information touching the Persians, 
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are both of them questionable, for reasons 
peculiar to each. Political animosity rendered 
the Greeks unfair historians of whatever related 
to these their ancient enemies; and the Ara- 
bians did not hesitate to alter and to falsify 
whatever passed through their hands, in order 
to give countenance to the imposture of Mo- 
hammed, which they had adopted. The spring, 
or at least revival, of the Persian system of 
theology and philosophy, is also traced to Zo- 
roaster: but the different accounts which have 
been transmitted from various quarters, induce 
the conclusion, that he is a distinct person 
from the Zoroaster of the Chaldeans. The 
worship of God under the element of fire, 
seems to have been the most ancient of their 
forms of adoration—which subsequently made 
way for the worship of the stars. Zoroaster is 
said to have restored the adoration of the 
ancient symbol of fire. To him the composi- 
tion of the Zend, their most sacred volume, is 
ascribed. The Magi were a body of priests 
and philosophers, of uncertain, but remote 
antiquity; and were the official guardians of 
religion. Although fire burned upon their . 
altars, the living image of the Deity, the sun 
was the great object of their adoration, as the 
fountain of this elementary symbol, and as the 
most glorious visible representative of the 


& 
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- Godhead. In this worship, ‘the Persians ac- 
corded with the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, and 
most other eastern nations; and the Greeks 
affirm-that the Persians worshipped none of 
the gods, but the sun only. They held the . 
Deity to be the Soul of the’ Universe, diffused 
over all it’s extent, and through all it’s parts; 
and considered the sun as the chief seat of - this 
divine principle. But if this were the more 
refined conception of their philosophers—it is 
certain that the multitude, in this, as through the 
whole system of idolatry, wherever it is to be 
found, never looked beyond the symbol. Their 
opinion that there are two opposite principles 
of light and darkness, good and evil, con- 
tinually contending, has already been brought 
before you. They considered all spiritual beings 
as emanations from the Deity, more or less’ 
pure and active, as they approach or recede 
from him; and that even matter is the last and 
most distant of these emanations, which shall 
nevertheless be gradually refined, until it shall 
at length be resorbed in it’s fountain. 

The Indian system has already occupied too 
much time and space in these discussions to be 
further noticed here, than that there is evidently 
a strong agreement between some of it’s lead- 


ing principles, and those of the eastern nations 
in general. 
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The Arabians, so far as we can learn any’ 
thing of their ancient system of religion, seem 
to have worshipped the sun, the stars, and the 
planets, like the Chaldeans. The Zabian phi- 
losophers have been considered as their most 
celebrated sect; of whom the Greek and Ro- | 
man writers say nothing; and to. whose exist-. 
ence and distinction, the Arabians only bear 
testimony. Astronomy—divination—the solu- 
tion of dark questions—appear to have formed 
the sum of their knowledge—to which the 
fables of Lokmann shew the addition of no in- 
considerable measure of moral truth. 

The Phenicians, confined to a narrow terri- 
tory bordering upon the Mediterranean, were 
compelled to resort to commerce for their sup- 
port, and to establish colonies abroad, on ac- 
count of their limits at home. They first. . 
launched into the deep ; and when the tempest 
drove the -frail bark from the shores, which’ 
under more favourable circumstances they 
would have skirted—it became necessary to 
them accurately to observe the heavenly bodies 
—their only guide across the trackless surface 
of the ocean—and a stimulus yet more power- 
ful than philosophy determined their astrono- 
mical science, since their lives depended in no 
small degree upon this acquirement. Whether 
mere commercial men—that is, men wholly in- 

262 
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_tent upon their merchandise—make any consi- 
derable attainments in knowledge, or not—facts 
and history will prove, that science has ex- 

- tended with commerce: and without entering 

into any discussion as to the measure of origi- 

nality which is to be ascribed to the literature 
of this nation—whether or not they hada na- 
tive school of philosophy—it is certain that 
their intercourse with other countries enabled 
them to possess themselves of much of the in- 
telligence of the lands which they visited for 
purposes of trade; and through the same me- 
dium by which they received, they scattered it 
abroad wherever they went. It seems that 

Cadmus, celebrated as the inventor of the 
Greek alphabet, which indeed he founded upon 

the Phenician, was a native of Sidon. Of 

Sanchoniathon we know but little; and that 

little, very uncertainly. The fragments of his 
history, and of his cosmogony, which remain, 
serve to shew the general agreement between 

the notions entertained on this subject by the 

Phenicians, with those cherished by most of 

the oriental nations. 

We cannot leave the East, without turning 
towards the South, and looking upon Egypt; 
rendered illustrious, even in it’s present deso- 
lation, by so many recollections. . This country 
was ence the glory of the world, and is now: 
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the basest of kingdoms. If there were no 
other evidence of the inspiration of the Bible 
than this, one would think that even this would 
prove the point—in the height of her excel- 
lence her ruin was foretold—it was declared 
that it should be perpetual—the prophetic de- 
nunciation is upon her—-and no change of cir- 
cumstances have been able to effect any altera- 
tion in her moral degradation. Whether the 
springs of knowledge and science rose in her, 
and thence flowed abroad to water the Orien- 
tal nations, as she pretends; or whether the 
fountains of the East poured their collected 
streams into her bosom, and she was but the 
reservoir that received them—it is evident that 
these living waters were found in her, and that 
Greece drank from her fulness. The early 
history of Egyptian philosophy and theology, 
inseparable as these were in every ancient sys- 
tem, is involved in the deepest obscurity. She 
was, however, indubitably mistress of such 
knowledge, from what source soever derived, 
as gave her the pre-eminence over the surround- 
ing nations; and this distinction extends to a 
period more remote than the birth of the Jewish 
Legislator. The cultivation of astronomy, was 
rendered necessary to her, as well as to the Phe- 
nicians—to them, for reasons already assigned, 
as they were the earliest navigators ; to her—for 
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the purposes of agriculture, which depended 
upon the singular overflow of her river—the 
precise period of which also, could only be 
determined by an observance of the heavenly 
bodies. The emerging of the dog-star into 
visibility, warned her that the river was about 
to rise—and to diffuse fertility, where to the 
inexperienced eye, it would appear only to 
threaten desolation. Almost all the arts and 
sciences have been claimed by Egypt, or re- 
ferred to her as their cradle. How far this is 
correct, it is not for us now to stop to inquire, 
nor can it be satisfactorily determined by such 
evidence as is spared to us. But the stupen- 
' dous monuments raised by her labour and her 
skill, which rival rocks and mountains in du- 
rability—and upon which thousands of winters 
have spent their fury in vain—which still lift 
their sublime heads above the sands of the 
desert drifting around them and threatening to 
overwhelm them—as well as bid defiance to 
time and to the tempest—perpetuate the de- 
monstration of the extent to which she pos- . 
sessed, and the ability with which she ap- 
plied, the knowledge of the arts and sciences. 
Egypt has deprived herself of the only means 
of establishing her claims to the antiquity 
which she assumes in relation-to philosophy, 
by her pride and ‘selfishness. She locked up 
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her earliest intellectual wealth in hieroglyphics 

—the key of which she intrusted only to the- 
initiated, confining this privilege to a few— 
and the consequence .has been, that it is now 
irrevocably lost—and_ not only is it lost to us, 
but it’ was lost ages since to her own priest- 
hood, with whom it was designed to have 
been lodged ; but whose dark and uncertain 
conjecturesregarding these mysterious symbols, 
leave nothing to be hoped for from the exer- 
cise of modern mgenuity. In proportion as 
the knowledge of the theological and philoso- — 
phical principles veiled by these hieroglyphics 
became uncertain, the worship of the symbols _ 
themselves more generally obtained — until | 
“© the glory of the incorruptible God” was not 
merely “changed into an image made like 
‘unto corruptible man” — but was debased 
into a religious veneration ‘‘ of birds, and four- 
*« footed beasts, and creeping things.” It was 
extended still further to plants—and to mon- 
strous and fanciful combinations, the likeness 
ef things ‘neither in heaven above, nor in the 
«* earth beneath, nor in the waters under the 
“« earth :”—insomuch that the Roman Satirist * 
observes, that there was nothing so contemp- 


* Juvenal. Quis nescit—qualia demens 
/Egyptus portenta colat? Sat. xv. v. 2. 
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 tible, that Egypt would not adore ; and so per- 
nicious were her superstitions held, that the 
worship of her gods was proscribed at Rome, 
under the consulship of Piso and Gabinius, 
and her rites suppressed in the reign of Tibe- 
rius. Yet did Rome herself, unconsciously, 
and through the medium of Greece, borrow 
many of her idols from this very nation ; and 
in a variety of instances the Horus of Egypt 
was the Deity of Greece and of Rome. As to 
her theological philosophy, Chaos or Night is 
considered as the first principle. This inci- 
pient and material principle, the Egyptians 
worshipped under the symbol of a Cow—an 
animal, the selection of which not only shews 
the preference given to this representation of 
Deity, by the Israelites in the wilderness, when 
they turned aside to idolatry, but is evidently 
analogous with the idolatrous system of the 
Hindus, by whom the Cow is held the most © 
sacred of all animals. Upon this passive and 
material principle, an active and intelligent 
one was supposed to act, in eternal union with 
it, and by it’s energy separating the elements, 
forming bodies, and presiding over the uni- 
verse, to be the efficient Cause of all effects. 
This doctrine of an universally pervading intel- 
ligence, stood connected with the notion of 
emanations from itself; and associating thus 
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again with the divine unity a belief in inferior 
divinities, gave birth to the absurd idolatries 
which sunk their wisdom into folly, and co- 
vered their superstition with shame. It is 
universally agreed, that they believed the soul 
to be immortal: but there is some difference 
of statement as to their opinion of it’s destina- 
tion. Some suppose that they held a subter- 
raneous region to which the soul was con- 
veyed, which agrees with the Hades of the 
Greeks—others, that they imagined it passed 
into other bodies, which accords with the 
transmigration of the Hindus—but, that im- 
mediately, or finally, it obtained, in the so- 
ciety of the departed pious, a seat among the 
gods—a termination held, under varying modi- 
fications, by most systems. Nor is it unlikely 
that all these opinions obtained, and were pro- 
pagated, among the Egyptians themselves, by 
different colleges of priests: for their leaders 
did not see eye to eye. They held the disso- 
lution of the universe by water and by fire ; 
and ‘‘ conceived that it undergoes a periodical 
“« conflagration, after which all things are re- 
‘stored to their original form, to pass again 
«« through a similar succession of changes.”* 


* Enfield’s Hist. of Phil. vol. I. 4to. which see for a con- 
firmation of all that precedes. 
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This general review of the Eastern systems 
of theological philosophy, was necessary to 
shew the links of connexion forming the chain 
of discussion throughout this course of Lec- 
tures—and no less their relation to that which 
remains yet to be investigated in it. It will 
appear, from what has been said, that it is im- 
possible to fix with precision the contending 
claims of these respective countries, to the su- 
perior antiquity of their different superstitions 
—that there is a general and striking agree- 
ment in principle, in facts, and even in forms, 
pervading their systems, notwithstanding the 
peculiarities which distinguish each—that the 
doctrine of the divine unity is every where ad- 
mitted, as the first principle, and every where 
destroyed’ subsequently by idolatrous obser- 
vances—that the heavenly bodies are the prin- ~ 
cipal symbols of the invisible God, adored by 
these nations—this first departure from the 
First Cause producing ultimately it’s own pu- 
nishment, in a darkened understanding, and 
depraved heart, leading to the most absurd 
conceptions, and indulging the most sensual . 
and criminal passions. Such a brief sketch 
became necessary, that'we may proceed to trace 

Secondly, The Analogy of the Ancient Phi- 
losophy with these Oriental Systems. 

That | may bring this comparison into as 
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narrow a compass as possible, I shall place be- 
fore you Mr. Ward’s statement of the summary 
of the Hindu philosophical theology, and pro- 
duce in connexion with it Dr. Enfield’s repre- 
sentation of the substance of the various Grecian 
sects: to whom we shall have occasion to refer 
more distinctly in the succeeding Lecture. 
“There are two opinions among the Hindus, 
““on the doctrine of the Divine Spirit, as the 
*“ soul of the universe, becoming, in all ani- 
“mate beings, united to matter; and that 
“* spirit is insulated, or individuated, by particu-, 
** lar portions of matter, which it is continually 
** quitting, and joining itself to new portions 
‘‘of matter: some philosophers maintaining, 
‘‘that it is one soul which is united to sen- 
** tient creatures; while others support a con- 
“trary opinion, and affirm, that human souls 
«“* must be emanations from the Great Spirit: 
‘«< otherwise, when one person obtained absorp- 
‘< tion into the divine nature, all would obtain 
‘it at the same moment. The Védantii phi- 
‘« losophers teach, ‘ that God exists in millions 
‘“<¢of forms, from the ant to Brahma, the 
«‘ «grandfather of the gods, as one moon is 
‘*seen at once in twenty different vessels of 
“¢ water.’”* The doctrine of emanations ac- 


a 


* Ward’s View, &c. of the Hindus. London 8vo. ed. vol, Ife 
p. 1. 
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cords clearly with the general notions of the 
various oriental systems at which we have 
glanced; and besides the well-known line, 
which meets the child when he begins the ac- 
cidence of the Latin language—‘‘ God is the 
«soul of the world’—at once, and by a single 
sentence shewing the general analogy in prin- 
ciple’ between the eastern nations and the 
Greeks—the agreement in detail, in this diver- 
sity of opinion among the Hindus, with a simi- 
lar and correspondent variety among the 
Grecian Sects of philosophy, will be seen by 
the following judicious recapitulation of their 
opinions. ‘ Almost all ancient philosophers 
‘«< aoreed in admitting two principles in nature, 
“‘one active and the other passive: but they 
‘¢ differed in the manner in which they con- 
‘‘ ceived these principles to subsist. Some 
“held God and Matter to be two principles, 
‘“‘ which are eternally opposite; not only differ- 
“ing in their essence, but having no common 
“principle by which they can be united. 
‘“‘ This was the doctrine taught by Anaxagoras, 
‘and after him by Plato, and the whole Old 
“Academy. This system, for the sake of 
“‘ perspicuity, we call the Dualistie System. 
‘« Others were convinced, that nature consists 
‘‘ of these two principles; but finding them- 
““ selves perplexed by the difficulty with which 
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they saw the Dualistic System to be encum- 
bered, that of supposing two independent 


and opposite principles, they supposed both 
these to be comprehended in one universe, 


‘and conceived them to be united by a neces- 
‘ sary and essential bond. To effect this, two 


different hypotheses were proposed: some 
thought God to have been eternally united 
to matter in one whole, which they call 
chaos, whence it was sent forth, and ata 
certain time brought into form, by the 
energy of the divine inhabiting mind. This 
was the system of Emanation, commonly 
embraced by the ancient barbaric philoso- 
phers, and afterwards admitted into the early 
theogonies of the Greeks. Others attempted 
to explain the subject more philosophically, 
and, to avoid the absurdity which they con- 
ceived to attend both the former systems, as- 
serted that God,the rational and efficient prin- 
ciple, is as intimately connected with the uni- 
verse, asthe humanmind with the body, and is 
a forming power, so originally and necessarily 
inherent in matter, that it is to be conceived 
as a natural part of the original Chaos. This 
system seems not only to have been received 
by the Ionic philosophers, Thales and Anaxi- 
mander; but by the Pythagoreans, the fol- 
lowers of Heraclitus, and others. Zeno, 
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‘¢ determining to innovate upon the doctrine of 
« the Academy; and neither choosing to adopt 
‘‘the Dualistic nor the Emanative System, 
‘embraced the third hypothesis, which, 
“« though not originally his own, we shall dis- 
‘‘tinguish by the name of the Stoical System. 
“ Unwilling to admit, on the one hand, two 
‘“‘ opposite principles, both primary and in- 
«« dependent, and both absolute and infinite ; 
‘‘ or, on the other, to suppose matter, which is 
‘* in it’s nature diametrically opposite to that of 
“< God, the active efficient cause, to have been 
“« derived by emanation from him; yet finding ~ 
‘‘ himself wholly unable to derive these two 
‘< principles from any common source, he con- 
“founded their essence, and maintained that 
“they were so essentially united, that their — 
“‘ nature was one and the same.” * 

In examining the principles of Hinduism, I 
was much struck with the correspondence be- 
tween the opinions of the followers of Bouddha, 
and a philosophical sentiment advanced by 
Cicero. It seems to be the prevailing notion 
of the East that destruction is but the germ of 
reproduction ; and that after a certain series of 
years the universe undergoes ‘a renovation; 


* Enfield’s Hist. of Phil. vol. I. b. di. ec. xi..seet. i. p- 322, 
830. 
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that all existing systems are founded upon pre- 
ceding ones, and shall be followed by others— 
that world after world perishes, while others 
are created to fill their places. ‘‘ The Burma 
‘‘ writings do not conceive one world, but an 
‘‘ infinite number, one constantly succeeding 
“another; so that when one is destroyed, 
‘* another of the same form and structure arises, 
*‘ according to a certain general law, which 
** they call dammada, and which may be inter- 
«« preted fate.”* Cicero, contending against the 
doctrine of chance, affirmed by the Epicu-. 
reans to have accidentally constructed the uni- 
verse, shews the absurdity of imagining that 
a fortuitous concourse of atoms could produce 
so regular and sublime an effect, as to “‘forma 
‘« perfect world; or-rather,” he adds, ‘‘ an in- 
«« finity of worlds, some of which are at every 

“« point of time produced, as others perish.” + 

The idolatrous system of Greece, the popu- 
lar religion, bears a strong resemblance to that 
of Hinduism, and of the oriental nations at 
large. That the same principle should be pre- 
sented in more forms than one, when embodied 
in imagery, and especially when transferred to 


* Asiatic Res. vol. VI. p. 180. 

4 Asseverant, ex corpusculis—mundum esse perfectum ; 
vel innumerabiles potius, in omni puncto temporis alios nasci, 
alios interire.—Cic. de Nat. Deor. 11. 37. 
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other, and distant, nations, can excite no just 
surprise; and it will appear, ‘‘ on a close ex- 
“amination, that the characters of all the 
“ Pagan Deities, male and female, melt into 
‘each other, and at last into one or two; for 
‘it seems a well-founded opinion, that the 
«“ whole crowd of gods and goddesses in an- 
““ cient Rome, and modern Vardnes, mean only 
‘the powers of nature, and principally those 
‘of the Sun, expressed in a variety of ways, 
“and by a multitude of fanciful names.”* The 
four Hindu Yugs, have an apparent affinity 
with the four ages of Greece and Rome. The 
idol Janus, of the Romans, corresponds with 
the Ganesa of the Hindus, in import, character, 
and worship: the Saturn of the ancient Mytho- 
logy, with the Satyavrata of India—both pro- 
bably with Noah, from the circumstances of — 
the Deluge associated with both—and the 
agreement in point of time with the Saturnian 
age. Ceres accords with the Lacshnu of Win- 
dostan, the goddess of abundance. Jupiter, 
Diespiter, is the Indra of the East—and under 
different names, with different attributes, be- 
comes identified with the Hindu Triad—the 
Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer. The J%- 
- nerva of Italy, said to be the inventress of the 
flute, agrees with the Saraswati of Hindostan, . 
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* Asiatic Res. vol. I. p. 267. 
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presiding over melody. The Zswari and Ist of 
_ the Hindus, are the Osiris and Isis of the Egyp- 
tians—but further we cannot follow these 
analogies—which are largely and ably traced 
by Sir W. Jones in the first. volume of the 
Asiatic Researches.* 

Mr. Paterson, after remarking upon the gene- 
ral disorders which arose out of the worship of 
emblematical deities, adds—‘‘ The doctrines 
‘* of the Saivas seem to have extended them- 
“ selves over the greatest portion of mankind ; 
** they spread among remote nations, who were 
‘ignorant of the origin and meaning of the 
‘rites they adopted: and this ignorance may 
‘* be considered as the cause of the mixture 
‘““and confusion of images and ideas. which 
** characterized the mythology of the ancient 
*« Greeks and Romans. In fact, foreign na- 
‘< tions could only copy the outward-signs and 
‘“ceremonies: they could not be admitted 
‘«beyond the threshold of the temple: the 
«< adytum was impenetrable to them. Car and 
«« CALi assumed various names: CAL became 
«« Cronos, Moloch, Saturn, Dis, Pluto, and 
«« Typhon; CAxi became Hecate, Proserpine, 
<< and Diana, who was worshipped with bloody 
“‘ sacrifices at Tauris. It was to the barba- 
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‘‘ rians that the Greeks were referred, by their 
“‘own writers, to learn and understand the . 
«names and origin of their Deities. Siva-in 
<< his character of the Creative Power, became 
“the Zeus Triophthalmos, Jupiter, and Osiris ; 
«his Consort Buavani, became Juno, Venus, 
“« Cybele, Rhea, the Syrian goddess, the armed 
“«« Pallas, Isis, Ceres, and Anna Perenna. This 
‘¢ multiplication of Deities arose from the igno- 
‘“‘ rance of foreign nations as to the source of 
‘the superstition which they adopted, and 
“the original meaning of the symbols; they | 
‘‘ supplied their want of information by fables 
‘« congenial to their own national character 
‘*and manners: hence arose those contradic- 
‘‘ tions, which made their mythology a laby- 
‘* rinth of confusion.” *- 

There is a singular fact, stated by Captain 
F. Wilfore in his remarks on the names of the 
Cabirian Deities, which fully establishes the 
analogy between the Oriental and Grecian sys- 
tems of philosophical theology; and as clearly. 
shews that the last borrowed from the for- 
mer. ‘‘ At the conclusion of the Mysteries of 
‘** ELeusts, the congregation was dismissed in 
“* these words—Koyé, “On, Mat, Conv, Om, Par. 
“These mysterious words have been consi- 


* Asiatic Res. vol. VIII. p. 59, 60. 
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“dered hitherto as inexplicable: but they are 
wire Sanscrit, and used to this day by Brah- 
‘mans at the conclusion of religious rites. 

“They are thus written in the language of 

“* the Gods, as the Hindus call the language of 

** their sacred books, Canscha, Om, Pacsha. 

“© Canscha, signifies the object of our most 

“ardent wishes. Om, is'the famous monosyl- 

‘« Jable used both at the beginning and conclu- 

“sion of a prayer, or any religious rite, like 

** Amen. Pacsha, exactly answers to the ob- 

“solete Latin word Vir: it signifies change, 

** course, stead, place, turn of work, duty, for- 

tune. It is used particularly after pouring 

** water in honour of the Gods.”—It also ap- 

pears, ‘that these. words were pronounced 

‘“ aloud at the conclusion of every momentous 

“* transaction, religious or civil.” * 

The Eleusinian and Bacchie Mysteries, with 
all their odious and ‘disgusting rites, were 
evidently borrowed from the mystic rites of 
Isis and Osiris in Eg egypt, and but too closely 
resemble the nameless impurities of the temple 
of Juggernaut and the caverns of Elephanta. 
These are finely arraigned by Ezekiel, when 
Israel had turned aside to those horrible pollu- 
tions—in the vision which conducted the :pro- 


* Asiatic Res. vol. V. p. 300. 
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phet into the secret recesses of her idolatry, and 
after pointing out to him the images of iniquity 
portrayed on the walls, said, ‘ Turn again, Son 
“of Man, and I will shew thee yet greater 
‘* abominations than these.” * 

It has been inferred, from the agreement of. 
all systems of idolatry with the Oriental rites— 
and from the fact that Moses received an Egyp- 
tian education—that his system is either im- 
mediately derived from the people whose learn- 

-ing he imbibed, or remotely from the ancient 
nations of the East, whose superstitions corre- 
sponded with the theological philosophy of 
Eeypt—with how little truth, fairness, and 
‘propriety, Sir W. Jones has ably argued. “‘ The 
‘« Divine Legate,” he says, ‘“‘ educated by the 
“ daughter of a King, and in all respects highly 
‘““ accomplished, could not but know the mytho- 
‘* logical system of Egypt; but he must have 
‘condemned the superstitions of that people, 

“and despised the speculative absurdities of 
‘* their priests ; though some of their traditions 
‘* concerning the Creation and the Flood were 
‘‘ grounded on truth. Who was better ac- 
‘“« quainted with the mythology of Athens than 
‘“‘ Socrates? Who more accurately versed in 
‘“‘ the Rabbinical doctrines than Paul? Who ° 


* See Indian Antiq. vol. II. passim. 
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possessed clearer ideas of all ancient astrono- 
mical systems than Newton? or of scholas- | 
tical metaphysics than Locke? In whom 
could the Roman church have had a more 
formidable opponent than in Chillingworth, 
whose deep knowledge of it’s tenets rendered 
him so competent to dispute them? In a 
word, who more exactly knew the abo- 
minable rites, and shocking idolatry, of 
Canaan, than Moses himself? Yet the learn- 
ing of those great men only incited them to 
seek other sources of truth, piety, and virtue, 
than those in which they had long been im- 
mersed. There is no shadow then of a foun- 
dation for an opinion, that Moses borrowed 
the first nine or ten chapters of Genesis from 
the literature of Egypt: still less can the 
adamantine pillars of our Christian faith be 
moved by the result of any debates on the 
comparative antiquity of the Hindus and the 
Egyptians, or of any inquiries into the 
Indian” —and, permit me to add, any other— 
Theology” *—We must look a little at the 


converse of this ungenerous, and unfounded 
suspicion, and glance at the hypothesis of 


T hirdly, The traduction of all these systems 


remotely from the Hebrew. 


* Asiatic Res. vol. I. p. 271, 272. 
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Le Pluche has shewn, not only that Egyp- 
tian symbols of astronomy and agriculture, 
were transported into Greece by the Pheni- 
cians, and their original import not being 
known, became the deities of that people ; but 
that the very names of these symbols have an 
Hebrew origin.* Gale has shewn, in treatises 
of gigantic learning, that human literature has 
been mostly gathered from revelation, either 
written, oral, or traditional; that the Pheni- 
cians sprang from the Canaanites—that their 
language is from the Hebrew—and Grecian 
_ learning from the Phenicians—that they were 
distributed over Spain, Africa, the Grecian 
states, the islands of the Mediterranean, and 
navigated the Western Ocean: that the Theo- 
gony of Saturn, Jupiter, Juno, Bacchus, 
Apollo, Mercury, Pluto, Typhon, Hercules, 
Mars, Vulcan, Neptune-—the leading God- 
desses, the rural Gods, Eolus, the Sirens, and 
others, have an Hebraic derivation, and arise 
principally from sacred names, persons, and 
histories: that the Phenician and Egyptian 
Theogony have a similar source; that the Pagan 
natural theology has the same Traduction: that 
Heathen history and traditions, flow from Re- 
velation: that the Egyptian, Phenician, Chal- 


* See Le Pluche’s Survey of the Heavens. 
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daic, Persic, and other Barbaric, theological 
philosophy, is deduced from the same quarter 
—that the Mytholic philosophy of Greece, and 
it’s various forms—the Ionic and Italic—the 
Eleatic, Socratic, Platonic, Academic, Peripa- 
tetic— Cynic, Stoic, Sceptic, and Epicurean, 
(the latter divisions, however widely differing 
from the former, being still derived from them) 
—in all their multiplied branches, may be 
traced to a Judaic origin. Those who may be 
startled ata proposition so bold and so exten- 
‘Sive, on account of the dissimilitude between 
the fables of heathenism and the truths of reve- 
lation, will call to mind how much the most 
simple proposition, or fact, becomes altered 
and disfigured in passing through.many hands 
—and through what various ages, countries, 
and people, these traditions have been trans- 
ferred—all of them influenced by national pre- 
judices—eager for distinction and pre-eminence 
-—agitated respectively by the most powerful, 
and relative to each other, by the most oppo- 
site passions and interests—forgetting the source 
whence they derived their intelligence, as they 
receded from it—and all ambitious to have the 
reputation of originality—and the transforma- 
tion which has occurred in this long line of 
transmission of original truth will no longer. 
excite surprise. Others, may be disposed to 
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consider sucha statement to be a mere assump- 
tion unsupported by argument, or sustained by 
principles and conclusions merely hypothetical. 
I must refer them to the work itself; and 
- when they shall have examined the profound 
learning, the extensive researches, and the in- 
numerable testimonies, to be found in the first 
and second volumes of Gale’s Court of the 
Gentiles, in support of this great question, 
united as these are with evidently the most ac-: 
curate acquaintance with the various systems 
which he examines—they will at least be com- 
pelled to allow that his opinion is neither 
lightly adopted, nor feebly vindicated. 

Finally, in so far as this Lecture bears upon 
Christianity, it presents rather contrast than 
comparison. I say nothing now of her simple 
dignity, as opposed to all this metaphysical 
confusion: but I would remind you, that while 
she claims distinctly a divine origim—the an- 
cient philosophy, although really indebted to 
her illumination traditionally received, rather 
proposes to supersede her, than to rival her; 
waving the question of revelation, and standing 
on the basis of reason. We accept this chal- 
lenge; and shall hope to shew, that the Bible 
has as little to fear from intellectual and moral, 
as. from religious and professedly revealed 
competition. In the mean while I close with 
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the sublime challenge of the prophet Isaiah,* 
im which the termination of all this wisdom in 
the absurdities of idolatry is so finely exposed. 
—‘* Thus saith Jehovah the king of Israel, and 
“« his Redeemer Jehovah of hosts ; lam the first, 
«< and Iam the last, and besides me there is no 
God.” —‘‘ They that make a graven image are 
all of them vanity, and their most curious 
*“work shall not profit.”—‘‘ The smith with 
«*the tongs both worketh in the coals, and 
** fashioneth it with’ hammers, and worketh it 
‘‘ with the strength of his arms: yea, he is 
*‘ hungry, and his strength faileth; he drink- 
‘‘eth no water, and is faint. The carpenter 
stretcheth out his rule, he marketh it out 
_ with a line, he fitteth it with planes, he 
‘« marketh it out with the compass, and maketh 
it after the figure of a man, according to the 
‘‘ beauty of the human form, that it may re- 
‘main in the house. He heweth him down 
.** cedars, and taketh the cypress and the oak, 
«and layeth in good store of the trees of the 
‘«< forest: he planteth an ash, and the rain doth 
«nourish it. Then shall it be for a. man to 
‘««burn: for he will take thereof and warm 
‘‘himself; yea, he kindleth it, and baketh 
«“ bread; yea, he maketh a God, and worshippeth 
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‘“< it: he maketh it a graven image, and falleth 
«< down thereto! He burneth part thereof in 
“the fire: with part thereof he dresseth flesh 
«‘ and eateth; he roasteth meat, and his hunger 
‘is satisfied; yea, he warmeth himself and 
«¢ saith, Aha! I am warm, I have seen the fire: 
“and the residue thereof he maketh a God, even 
‘‘his graven image: he falleth down unto it, 
‘‘ and worshippeth it, and prayeth unto it, and 
“saith, Deliver me; for thou art my God! 
«« They have not known nor understood ; their 
“« eyes are closed up that they cannot see, and 
“‘ their hearts that they cannot rightly discern. 
‘¢ And none considereth in his heart, neither is 
“‘ their knowledge nor understanding to say, I 
‘‘ have burnt part of it in the fire; yea, also 
“‘ Thave baked bread upon the coals thereof; I 
“‘ have roasted flesh, and eaten it; and shall 
“‘T make the residue thereof an abomination ? 
“« shall [ fall down to the stock of a tree ?: He 
‘‘feedeth on ashes: a deceived heart hath 
“‘ turned him aside, that he cannot deliver his 
“soul, nor say, Is there not a lie in my right 
<< hand ?” 


‘ 


LECTURE XIt. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ANCIENT PHI- 
LOSOPHY AND OF CHRISTIANITY COMPARED. 


——_—_— 


1 TiImoTHyY, vi. 20, 21. 


Avoiding profane and vain babblings, and opposi- 
tions of science, falsely so called: which some 
professing, have erred concerning the faith. 


Ir is of comparatively little importance to de- 
termine to what particular branch of the nu- 
merous opposers of the Gospel, who advanced 
claims to an extraordinary measure of science, 
the caution of the Apostle is intended more es- 
pecially to apply. It could not be the Gnos- 
tics; as they had not, at that time, a distinct 
_ existence, as a recognised sect. It is possible 

that St. Paul had in view the overweening ar- 
rogance of the Grecian philosophers—since he 
had before said, that the preaching of Christ 
crucified, was not only a stumbling-block to 
the Jews, but foolishness to the Greeks. But 
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it is highly probable, that he alluded more par- 
ticularly to those Jewish teachers, who pre- 
tended to a pre-eminent degree of knowledge, 
and whose adherence to the cabalistical doc- 
trine, furnished them with sophistry, if not 
with argument, against the simplicity of the 
Gospel; while it was their great object to es- 
tablish the perpetuity and universal obligation 
of the Levitical dispensation, as subversive of 
Christianity, in place of being subservient to 
it. Itis enough for our present purpose, that 
philosophy has been employed, in various ages, 
and under different forms, in fruitless, but ac- 
tive hostility, against the high claims of reve- 
lation: and that, in thus misapplying it’s 
energies, it exhausts it’s resources, and de- 
grades it’s character—it is no longer know- 


ledge—but with the utmost grasp of it’s — 


intellectual powers, becomes ‘ science, falsely 
so called.” True knowledge must lead to God, 
the Fountain of all intelligence—‘ the Father 
of Lights’—and whatever opposes his mani- 
festations, or seduces from him, becomes de- 
secrated in it’s nature, and pernicious in it’s 
influence. 

The very cautions, which are so frequently 
reiterated in this volume, and pressed with 
such peculiar earnestness upon those especially 
who were to become the preachers of the 
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Gospel, are of themselves sufficient to discover 
the contrast subsisting between the_spirit of 
Christianity and the spirit of this world; and 
between the system as such, and all the Sys- 
tems of philosophy which ever existed. It is 
evident that they had nothing in common, or 
they would have had ‘more of cordiality. If 
we grant that they all sprang from a common 
source, which we suppose will be the issue of 
all sober and careful inquiries after truth, it 
must also be conceded, that while Christianity 
flowed pure and immediately from the fountain, 
all other systems, derived through the ten 
thousand winding channels of tradition, be- 
came so polluted in their course, so adulterated 
by human mixtures, that the sweetest, and 
clearest streams, could scarcely be recognised 
as “‘ the water of life.” Founded, as all these 
schemes were, to a certain extent, upon prin- 
ciples of truth, they became so obscured by 
fables, that all traces of their original were lost. 
In so far as error obtained, there could be no 
agreement with Christianity—for ‘‘ what com- 
munion hath light with darkness ?” and when 
it began to separate the truth from the false- 
hood, the whole fabric fell to the ground. 
There is a force in the Apostle’s charge, 
which shews his own personal conviction of 
the infinite value of the system confided to his 
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-youthfal associate. ‘O Timothy, keep that 
«« which is committed to thy trust.”. The very 
introduction of his name, in such a connexion, 
has all the tenderness of an endearing compel- 
lation. It is the language of ‘the heart—ex- 
pressing the emotions of an old man, whose 
course was finished—whose grey head blos- 
somed for the grave—and who was ready to 
be offered—standing, like a victim, by the side 
of the altar—but whose soul overflowed with 
affection, for him who had grown’ up under 
his eye, and been nourished by his care, “‘as a 
«< tender plant”’—whose constitutional delicacy 
seemed but ill fitted to brave the tempests of 
that stormy age of persecution, but whose prin- 
ciples prepared him for every issue, and were 
equal to every trial. But this charge proves 
no less his appreciation of the Gospel itself, 
than his paternal regard for the young man 
with whom it was deposited. He recommends 
it to his most diligent keeping, as a treasure of 
infinite value—every minute particle of which, 
was of more worth than rubies—as a trust to be 
guarded night and day, with unceasing vigi- 
lance—as truth, of a temper so holy that it 
would not endure the least mixture of error— 
nor suffer an alloy under. whatever specious 
names the adulteration might. be attempted. 
“OQ Timothy ! /eep that which is committed to 
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“thy trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, 
“and oppositions of science, falsely so called: 
‘“* which some professing, have. erred concern- 
** ing the faith.” 
The applicability of this sd to the 
state of philosophy in that day of universal 
speculation, in the absence of an unerring 
guide, or, at least, the restriction of the oracles 
of truth to a small part of the habitable globe, 
ean scarcely be a question: but even in the 
nineteenth century, in the heart of a Christian 
country, in the Metropolis of an empire so’ 
distinguished for attachment to religion, as is 
our native land—the caution needs to be reite- 
rated; when a recent compendium of natural 
history, which from it’s form and cheapness is 
likely to obtain circulation, and to pass through 
the hands of the rising generation, can venture 
such a sentiment as this, after describing’ the 
shrimp and the prawn—that ‘ these appear‘to be 
‘ Nature’s first efforts towards the formation of 
« the lobster.’-—Nature !—what is Nature? Phi- 
losophers would do well to define terms. 
Volney has professed to do this in his law of 
nature. He says, that it has “ three different 
“ significations—It means the universe, or 
‘¢ material world’—“ It means the power which 
«« animates and moves the universe, considering” 
“this power as a distinct being, such as the 
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«soul is supposed to be with respect to the 
« body”—-and “ it means the partial operation 
‘‘ of this power, as exerted in each individual 
“being, or in any class of beings.”—-I wave 
all criticism upon the exceptionable parts of 
this definition—such as the representation of 
that Almighty agency which formed and sup- 
ports nature, as no otherwise distinct from it’s 
work than as the soul is distinguishable from 
the body—and which supposes such an union 
with matter as would constitute the Divine 
Spirit and the material universe one—in the 
same way that the soul and the body form one 
man—lI pass by the insinuation, that the soul 
is only supposed to be a distinct being with re- 
spect to the body—I accept the definition, to 
apply it to the case in hand.—Suppose the 
term nature to apply to the construction of any 
being, or of any number of beings—to apply 
to the constitution of the individual, or of the 
universe—such a work would infer to right 
reason an eternal Artificer—but it is evident 
that the reference in the passage to which I have 
alluded is to the power which formed and ani- 
mates the organized being—and then, to impute 
to that power a succession of efforts, all but abor- 
tive, before a more perfect creature could be 
framed, is to deny the agency of Deity, and by 
consequence his being: (for if he is, he exists as 
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the First cause—and as an Infinite and Perfect 
cause, and to, deny his perfections is to deny 
his existence)—therefore, the more remote, 
but inevitable conclusion conducts to Atheism.. 
If men will compliment such insinuations, in- 
terwoven with the professed communication of 
knowledge, with the title of philosophy, it is 
time that we should tell the world in return, 
that it is, im fact, every thing but that which it 
pretends to be—and that we should caution 
ingenuous youth, to ‘ avoid profane and vain 
** babblings, and oppositions of science, falsely so 
** called: —which some professing, have erred 
** concerning the faith.” 

We turn to examine more immediately the 
subject proposed for present discussion— 

THe CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ANCIENT 
PuiLosopHy AND oF CnrisTianiry  coM- 
PARED.— 

It will be necessary to notice, . 

. First, The distribution of the Ancient Philoso- 
phy into various Sects, with their respective pecu- 
liarities.— 

The earliest writers among the Greeks were 
the Poets. We must not too severely scruti- 
nize the representations of an unrestrained 
imagination ; nor judge of the sentiments of 
the philosophers, from the creations of poetic 
genius. We may expect to find, and we shall 
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actually discover in these, the general princi- 
ples of the theological philosophy of the day; 
but we must not forget that it is also, in their 
hands, a system of mythology. The fabulous is 
always found mingled with the true—the fan- 
ciful with the simple ; every thing is decorated ; 
and poetry possesses the plastic power of 
moulding every subject into the configuration 
of the idea of the enthusiastic writer. In de- 
scribing sensible objects, we are often aware 
that it is not the world as it is, but as it exists 
in the mind of the bard, that we ramble over 
in his. delineations. He throws over admitted 
realities his magic colouring—gives magnitude 
to that which is mean—swells into importance 
that which is insignificant—conceals whatever 
is imperfect, deformed, or revolting—creates 
imaginary excellencies—and imparts an ethe- 
real character to that which is at best earthly, 
and often gross. 

“« The poet’s eye, in a fine phrensy rolling, 

“* Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 

“ And as imagination bodies forth 

“ The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

“ Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

“ A local habitation and a name.”— 
To such creative genius did many of the 
Grecian gods owe their existence; when the 
woods, the rivers, the mountains, the vallies, 
the fields, and the gardens, became peopled 
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with divinities—when every modification of 
divine operations, in all their infinite varieties, 
Suggested to the poet, a new, and a presiding 
deity. Many others were the symbols of 
Science, or signs arising out of the local 
circumstances of particular countries, which, 
carried into others, became sacred, only because 
they were mysterious; and what was not known, 
the poetic fancy readily supplied. We cannot 
wonder that these should obtain; for the crea- 
tions of the imagination are more enchanting 
than the realities of life—and under it’s magic 
influence, the obscure becomes marvellous, and 
the marvellous, miraculous. 
The additions of the poets to sober truth were 
not always decorations; nor. the creations of 
their fancy characterized by sublimity. As 
they deified nature by breathing spirit into 
inanimate bodies—so they debased pure spirit, 
by . supposing it incorporated with matter, 
and contaminated with all the sensualities of 
fallen humanity. Their gods were assimilated 
_ to men, in their worst passions-—and were re- 
| vesented as more monstrous, from their power 
and absolute sovereignty. Even the Supreme 
did not escape these injurious. imputations ; 
and the charge alleged by insulted Deity was 
most irresistibly conclusive in this application 


of it—‘* Thou thoughtest that I was altogether 
212 
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“<< such an one as thyself ”—They made him not 
only like to ‘‘ corruptible man”—to man capa- 
ble of moral stain, and manifesting infirmities 
inseparable from his lapsed nature—but to man 
in- the most revolting excesses of his de- 
bauchery; degraded by the most brutal pas- 
sions to an oblivion, if not extinction, of his 
intellectual dignity. To this principle—and 
the rejection and exposure of it, Socrates fell a 
sacrifice—not, as some have imagined, to an 
assertion of the Unity of God, in contradistinc- 
tion to the polytheism of his country: for while 
he held ¢hat unity, in common with the philoso- 
phers of the day, he associated with it a recom- 
mendation of the idolatries of the age—and his 
last act demonstrates that he approved them; 
for after having drank the poison, when he was 
out of the reach of his bitterest enemies, when 
he could have nothing further to hope or to fear 
in time—he commanded a cock to be sacrificed 
to Aisculapius, in payment of an undischarged 
vow. This point is settled by the express 
testimony of Xenophon, .one of his disciples— 
who distinctly states the true ground of his ac- 
cusation, and the cause of his condemnation. 
He ‘tells us that Socrates was not punished 
‘‘ for denying that there were inferior gods, ' 
‘‘ but for declaiming openly against the poets, 
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*“ who ascribed human passions and enormous 
“* crimes to those deities."* 

Having glanced at the fabulous, we must 
not intirely overlook the political philosophy of 
Greece. The founder of the Locrian state was 
_ Zaleucus; who rose, like David, from the sheep- 
fold, to be Ruler over his people: whose laws, 
like those of earlier states, were distinguished 
for their severity—the demoralization of bar- 
barous society demanding strong restraints, 
and it’s fierce character sharp rebukes—and who 
set an example of mingled justice and mercy, 
when his own son had committed-a crime to 
which his father’s laws had annexed the penalty 
of the loss of sight: to preserve the statute in- 
violate, and at the same time to mitigate the 
punishment of the filial offender, the paternal 
legislator submitted to the loss of one of his 
own eyes, that he might save one to the cul- 
prit, and that the letter of the law, demanding 
two eyes, and it’s spirit, might not be infringed. 

The most renowned legislators of Athens 
were—Draco, and Solon. Of Draco little is 
known—nor can the precise nature of his insti- 
tutions be determined. Their uncommon fe- 
rocity has, however, survived their distinct 


* Ramsay’s Theol. of the Ancients.—Plat. Eutyph. p. 5, & 6. 
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features. He carried prosecution to the ex- 
travagant length of visiting the death of any 
individual even upon the inanimate things by 
which it might have been occasioned. An 
ancient orator* well observed, that his laws 
might be said to be written with blood rather 
than with ink—for, death was the penalty in- 
discriminately inflicted upon guilt, from com- 
paratively light offences to the most atrocious 
crimes —an undistinguishing administration 
which could not fail to defeat the ends of pu- 
nishment by disregarding the purposes of jus- 
tice —and, the apology for this unsparing 
rigour which he is said to have given, marks a 
disposition of cruelty which could prescribe no 
limits to it’s vengeance, but such as necessity 
and nature imposed—‘ the smallest crimes,” 
he said, ‘‘ deserve death, and I can find no 
‘‘ higher, punishment for the greatest.” To say 
nothing of the mild and equitable laws which 
Christianity has introduced, and which influ- 
ence generally human enactments, even where. 
it's power is not sensibly felt—giving to the 
legislation of this age, with all it’s imperfec- 
tions, a character of mildness and mercy un- 
known in ancient times—one is powerfully 
struck with the contrast subsisting between the 
unyielding sternness of an imperfect and sinful 


* Demades. 
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creature towards his offending brother, and the 
mild compassion which blends with all the ad- 
ministration of divine justice— He hath not 
** dealt with us after our sins, neither hath’ he 
** rewarded us according to our iniquities.” 


«OQ, but man, proud man! 


** Drest in a little brief authority-—— 
og * os Fw * ¥ 


“ Plays such, fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
* As make the Angels weep.”— 

Solon, who followed him, ‘ framed an in- 
“* tirely new constitution, on the basis of the 
** Egyptian and Cretan laws; to which Athens 
‘<< was principally indebted for it’s subsequent 
“‘ olory.” His comprehensive mind—his dili- 
gent researches—his extensive travels—and 
the information which he thus acquired—pecu- 
liarly qualified him to Giscnarge the duty of a 
legislator. 

Sparta, the rival of Athens, boasted of Ly- 
curgus, who laid the foundations of her repub- 
lic, as inferior to none in the walks of political 
philosophy. He dictated his laws as oracles 
of the Delphian Apollo, but committed none of 
them to writing; and they were delivered in 
verse, accompanied with music. 

The Seven Sages of Greece,* of whom Solon 


* Thales, Solon, Chilo, Pilheus Bias, Cleobulus, and 


Periander. 
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was one, rank next to the earliest legislators of 
Greece, as proficients in civil and moral wis- 
dom—which was delivered in a sententious 
form, as circumstances required. 

_ As philosophical inquiries became extended, 
it was found necessary that they should assume 
some systematic form; and they accordingly 
were gradually distributed into those classes 
which afterwards constituted the respective 
Grecian schools. Of the number and distinc- 
tions of those sects, some little variations of 
statement exist; but there is a general agree- 
ment as to the substance of their several tenets. 
The arrangement of Dr. Enfield appearing to 
me to be the most accurate and distinct, I shall 
follow his classification of them, while I enu- 
merate the titles by which they are distin- 
guished. 

They were divided into two principal schools, 
the Ionic and the Iraric. Of the former 
school were the following sects—the Jonic, 
whose founder was Thales—the Socratic, esta- 
blished by that illustrious philosopher whose 
name it bears—and among whose numerous 
disciples the most noted were, Xenophon, 
/&schines, Euclid, Plato, and Alcibiades. The 
Cyrenaic sect, originated with Aristippus—the 
Megaric, or Eristic, with Euclid of Megara— 
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some of whose successors* were celebrated 
for their logical subtlety. The Eliac, or Ere- 
triac sect, sprang from Pheedo, a close adherent 
to the doctrines of Socrates—the Academic— 
from Plato; after whose death his disciples 
deviating from his doctrine, ‘occasioned the 
subdivisions of this sect into the Old, the New, 
and the Middle Academies. The Peripatetic 
owed it’s origin to Aristotle: the Cynic, to 
' Antisthenes—the most noted individual of 
_ which was Diogenes—the Stoic, so celebrated, 
was derived from Zeno. These were the nine 
sects of the Ionic school—the Iraxic, embraced 
five. The Jtalic sect proper, was founded by 


Pythagoras—the Eleatic, by Xenophanes—the | 


Heraclitean, by the individual after whom it 
-was so called—the Epicurean, by Epicurus— 
and the Pyrrhonic, by Pyrrho. 

. The philosophy of these schools, was partly 
metaphysical, partly theological; and the pecu- 
liarities of each ought to be briefly stated, be- 
fore we come to review the whole. 

Thales, the founder of the lonic sect, held 
that water is the principle of which ali the 
bodies in the universe are composed ; and that 
- the world is the work of God, whois acquainted 


* Eubulides, Diodorus, and Stilpo. 
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with the inmost recesses of evéry heart. 
Among those of his sayings which have reached 
us are these—‘‘ that the most difficult thing in 
‘‘the world is to know ourselves—the most 
‘‘ easy, to advise others—the most pleasant, to 
‘accomplish our desires. That in order to 
«live well, we ought to abstain from what we 
“find fault with in others. ,That the bodily 
“felicity consists in health; and that of the 
‘« mind, in knowledge. That the most ancient 
‘** of beings is God, because he is uncreated— 
‘* that nothing is more beautiful than the world, 
‘“‘ because it is the work of God; nothing more 
‘* extensive than space—quicker than spirit— 
‘« stronger than necessity—or wiser than time” 
—<‘ That we should never say to any one what 
‘“ may be turned to our prejudice: and that we 
‘“ should live with our friends, as with persons 
‘‘that may become our enemies.” While the 
sententious form of these instructions marks 
the infancy of the age in which they were 
delivered—the aggregate of them induces one 
to ask, with Cowper— 

** And is this all ?—Can reason do no more 

*“* Than bid me shun the deep, and dread the shore ?” 
and to feel, at every step, the necessity for 
‘“‘ the wisdom which is from above,” to supply 
what is obviously so defectiveand to enlarge 
what is so contracted——in reason. 
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It was the peculiar character of the philo- 
_ sophy of Socrates—that it dismissed the meta- 
physical and the speculative, for the simple and 
the moral ;.and whatever can be considered as 
valuable in the Ancient Philosophy, in so far. 
as it possessed any moral influence, may be 
referred to this great man, as having esta- 
blished, or enlarged it. 

The Cyrenaic sect, held that the supreme 
good of man in this life is pleasure—by which 
they understood not merely the absence of 
pain, and tranquillity of mind, but an assem- 
blage of all mental and sensual gratifications— 
especially of the last. Cicero, accordingly, 
brands this sect, as a school for debauchees ; 
and perhaps the sum of this philosophy will be 
best expressed in the language of the Apostle, 
as fitting a being who has no hope or fear be- 
yond the grave—‘‘ Let us eat and drink; for 
“* to-morrow we die.” 

’ Euclid, the founder of the Vegaric, or Eris- 
tic sect, admitted but one chief good—which 
he sometimes denominated God—at others, 
Spirit—and at others, Providence—and that 
there is, in the nature of things, no real evil. 

The Eliac sect adhered closely to the simple 
doctrines of Socrates; and exposed the so- 
phistries of the Megaric School. 

The Academic sect, derived from Plato, with 
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it’s three subsequent subdivisions, branches 
out too widely to allow any analysis of it on 
.this occasion. It seems to have embraced all 
the various classes of philosophy, dialectic, 
physical, mathematical, astronomical, political, 
and moral. These, he gathered, in the course 
of his travels, and researches, from all the 
most renowned existing schools, relative to 
these various departments, both in Greece and 
in foreign lands—and it is not unlikely that to 
the Egyptians, and even to the Hebrews, whom 
he called Syrians, he was not a little indebt- 
ed. The ancient fathers, and some profound 
scholars, have held these opinions—and the 
superiority of his general system over those of 
the age, would seem to infer sources of infor- 
mation opened before him, which had not 
been generally accessible. 

’The. celebrity of the Peripatetic sect, arose 
from the profound genius and penetration of 
it’s founder, Aristotle, whose name is conse- 
crated, in every branch of Science, up to this 
hour. His erudition and reputation are never- 
theless stained, by a disposition to depreciate ; 
and even to misrepresent others, who preceded 
him in the walks of philosophy; and by a too 
enterprising spirit; which delighted in contra 
diction and innovation—with too great a con- 
formity to the corruptions of his day, in re- 
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spect of morals. The purest parts of his sys-_ 
tem appear to be those which are assimilated 
to that of Plato; and these two philosophers 
obtained but too much hold upon the Christian 
church—Plato among the Fathers—and Aris-' 
totle among the Schoolmen—destroying the 
simplicity of a system which they could not 
aid—and obscuring it’s divinity, which they 
could not efface. 
_ The Cynics were distinguished for brutality 
of manners—at least, if their most celebrated 
_ supporter, Diogenes, is to be regarded as fairly 
exhibiting them—which was counteracted by 
no redeeming quality of mind. Their maxim, 
that men should follow nature, seems to have 
respected chiefly it’s motions and appetites; 
so that Diogenes decried chastity and modesty 
as weaknesses: and they yalued themselves © 
for a,contempt of riches, the arts and sciences, 
and even the comforts of life, and the charities 
of society. 
The Stoics, who agreed di them in the sen- 
timent that men should follow nature, under- 
stood by that term, not animal appetite, but 
right reason; a construction which materially 
atfected the practical influence of the principle. 
They professed a contempt of pleasure and 
pain; and a mental fortitude, but ill- supported 
by their own founder, Zeno; who, at ninety- 
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eight years of age, strangled himself, because a 
fall affected him with a sense of his weakness 
and infirmity. This may, indeed, be consi- 
dered by some, as an act of heroism: but if 
suicide indicates strength of mind, among 
Stoics, it can be only necessary to add, that 
nothing can be more opposite to the grace of 
Christian fortitude—and that here, as in all 
other points, the comparison furnishes, between 
the systems, ‘a striking contrast: nor do we 
fear to leave it to you to decide for yourselves, 
on which side the superiority lies. 

The Iratitc sect—may be judged of by it’s 
founder Pythagoras; whose system so com- 
pletely assimilates with that of Hinduism, that 
his philosophy, as described in the beautiful 
lines of Ovid,* seems but a transcript of the 
Oriental doctrine of transmigration. 

, Of the Eleatic sect, it is dificult to determine 
precisely the doctrines. Xenophanes, their 
founder, has been represented as holding that 
all appearances in nature are but modifications 
of one material substance; to which sentiment 
the opinions of Spinoza are conformable— others 
have imputed to him the ancient notion of 
emanations—and others again, the doctrine of 
the soul of the world: while the later philoso- 
phers of this sect seem to have considered all 


* Ovid. Metamorph, lib. xv. 
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created objects as formed by a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms. . 

The founder of the Heraclitean sect, held 
that fire is the first principle of all things—and 
used an obscure mede of expression, lest the 
truths which he prided himself upon, should 
become accessible to the vulgar. 

The Epicureans, ‘but-too well justified the 
censures passed upon them for the laxity of 
their principles, and the immorality of their 
practices. These censures, however, do not’ 
extend to Epicurus himself; who appears to 
have intended by the pursuit of pleasure, the 
pursuit of virtue; and whose personal charac- 
ter and conduct were irreproachable. 

Of Pyrrho, and his sect, it is only necessary 
to say, that their’s was the sceptical school: 
the sum of whose opinions was, that there is 
nothing true or false, right or wrong, honest or 
dishonest, just or unjust; or, that there is no 
standard of any thing besides law or custom; 
and that uncertainty and doubt belong to every 
thing. If such principles could have obtained 
universally, society must have perished. 

' From this slight sketch of the sects into 
which the Ancient Philosophy branched, we 
must now turn your attention upon, 

Secondly, the General Character of the Sys- 
tem as a whole, | 


e , 
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It cannot be denied, that among the most 
illustrious of these philosophers, some sublime 
conceptions were entertained of God. We will 
produce two examples, one from each of the 
great Schools—and we will select the most dis- 
tinguished men in both. The first instance 
shall be from the lonic—and the person, no 
less a man than Socrates. Xenophon records 
a conversation which took place between this 
philosopher and Aristodemus, who doubted of 
the being of a God. After having pointed out 
to him the evidences of wisdom, of obvious 
design, and of matchiess skill, presented by the 
universe at large, and so especially conspicu- 
ous in the construction of the human body, 
‘Do you believe, says he then to Aristode- 
‘“mus, can you believe, that you are the only 
‘‘ intelligent being? You know that you pos- 
‘* sess but a little particle of that matter which 
‘* composes the world, a small portion of that 
*‘ water which ~moistens it, a spark of that 
‘* flame which animates it. Is understanding 
“peculiar to you alone? Have you so en- 
‘“‘ grossed and confined it to yourself, that it 
‘is to be found no where else? Does blind 
‘chance work every thing, and is there no 
“such thing as wisdom besides what you have? 
ss pe isiedeae having replied, that he did not 
‘ see that wise Architect of the Universe; So- 
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“crates answers him, Neither do you see the 
** soul which governs your own body, and re-' 
* gulates all it’s motions; you might as well 
“conclude that you do nothing yourself with 
‘‘ design and reason, as maintain that every 
“thing is done by blind chance in the uni- 
*‘ verse.” His pupil at length concedes the 
being of a God, but questions the superintend- 
ance of Providence—and cannot conceive of 
the omniscience which it supposes. Socrates 
meets his doubts, and says, —‘‘ If the Spirit that 
‘« resides in your body moves and disposes it at 
“it’s pleasure, why should not that Sovereign, 
«« Wisdom which presides over the universe, 
“be able likewise to regulate and order every 

“thing as it pleases? If your eye can see ob- 

* jects at the distance of several furlongs; why 
«should not the eye of God be able to see 
«every thing at once? If your soul can think 
‘‘at the same time upon -what is at Athens, 

‘‘in Egypt, and in Sicily; why should not 
‘the Divine Mind be able to take care of 
<‘every thing, being everywhere present to 
«his work.” The philosopher finds at last 
that the unbelief of his pupil lies not in his un- 

derstanding but in his heart—the citadel of all 
infidelity—and closes his argument with this 
striking appeal—‘ O Aristodemus, apply your- 
« self “sincerely to worship God; he.will en- 

2K 
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“‘ lighten you, and all your doubts will soon be. 
“«< removed !” * . 
The second example I will borrow from the 

Iratic School; and from it’s illustrious orna- 

ment Pythagoras. He says—‘‘ God is neither 
‘the object of sense, nor subject to passion ; 

‘but invisible, only intelligible, { and su- 

‘‘premely intelligent.{ In his body, he is 

‘like the light, and in his soul he resembles 

“truth.§ He is the universal spirit that per- 

“ vades and diffuseth itself over all nature. All 

‘‘ beings receive their life from him. || There 

‘‘is but one only God, who is not, as some are 

‘‘ apt to imagine, seated above the world, be- 

“« yond the orb of the universe; but being him- 

‘self all in all, he sees all the beings that fill 

‘*‘ his immensity, the only Principle, the Light 

“of heaven, the Father of all. He produces 

‘every thing, he orders and disposes every 
‘“‘ thing; he is the Reason, the Life, and the 

“Motion of all beings.”{—‘‘ These are the 
“ notions which Pythagoras has left us of the 

“Deity *# 

But all these just conceptions are clouded 


o Roe s Theol. of the Anc. Xen. Mem. Soe. lib. i. 


+ Plut. Vita Nume. t Diog. Laert. lib. xii. 
§ Vita Pyth. Porphyr. || Lact. Inst. lib. v. 
@ St. Just. Serm. ** And these are collected in 


Ramsay’s Theol. of the Anc, p. 36, 37. 
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and lost in the concessions of these men to the 
popular idolatry. The people were confirmed 
in their ignorance, and left to the influence of 
the most senseless superstitions. 

It is also impossible not to perceive, that the 
abstract reasoning employed by these men— 
which frequently bewildered them in their own 

subtleties, and renders it so difficult to state 
plainly, and in few words, their sentiments— 
was most unfavourable to the propagation of 
truth. If they understood themselves, and 
each other, (and in some cases, this is doubt- 
ful) the instruction of the many, which must _ 
always promote ultimately and most effectually 
the advantage of the whole, was out of the 
question—was not practicable on such sys- 
tems, was not contemplated, was not even 
- desired. The metaphysical distinctions, so ear- 
nestly contended for, and which broke each of 
the schools into so many fragments, discovered 
too plainly that truth was a mere speculation ; 
and that it was sought after, not for it’s own 
sake, but to confer lustre upon the individual 
who could propose, or who flattered himself he 
had found, a track distinct from the beaten 
path. 

The contradictions which ie ogee these vary- 
ing, and frequently opposing, systems, must 
have been exceedingly discouraging to sincere 
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inquirers after truth; even in that class of so- 
ciety, which was able to understand, and to 
appreciate, the reasonings of these philoso- 
phers. When one affirms that the principle of 
all things is fire—another that it is water— 
another that there is an inherent spirit in mat- — 
ter, identified with it—another that matter and 
spirit are alike emanations from the Eternal 
Spirit—another that the universe, and all it’s 
parts, are eternal, although they may change 
in configuration—another that all this is the 
result of a confluence of atoms moved by chance, 
—another that every thing is doubtful—amidst 
this variety of speculations, where shall the 
inquirer set his foot? and between these con- 
tradictions, how shall he decide? 

The cnapplicability of the system, as a lies 
even if it’s parts could be made to harmonize, 
decides against it. Here is a rule, without a 
principle of action—a law, without the will, 
or the power to obey, superadded. In many 
cases, we have an imaginary perfection impos- 
sible to man; in all, no provision for guilt, no 
certain pledge of pardon. Ifthe systems had 
been as perfect in themselves, as they are no- 
toriously defective-_this insuperable difficulty 
would yet have remained—and it was not in 
_ the power of philosophy to remove it. Man 
was conscious of guilt—and reason could not 
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answer the infinitely important inguiry— 
“What shall I do to be saved?” The rules also 
themselves, as a whole, applied rather to dis- 
tinguished stations, and to particular circum- 
stances, than to every-day life. They de- 
manded, in their application according to their 
intention; a train of ratiocination, and would 
not suddenly prompt, and safely guide. Now 
it happened, that the moral balances were not 
always in order, nor the weights at hand. 
Then was felt the want of the clear; warning, 
directing voice of Revelation, to cry, ‘Turn 
“not to the right hand, nor to the left ; this is 
‘the way, walk ye in it.” Then was needed 
the plain and intelligible instruction, so com- 
municated, that ‘‘the wayhirmng man, though 
“a fool, could not err therein.” 

But I have a heavier charge, than all these 
taken together, to bring against the Ancient 
Philosophy: it is the actual zmmorality of the 
system as a whole, and which appears through 
all it’s ramifications. Great and learned at- 
tempts have been made, to soften down the 
_ pollutions attendant upon the idolatrous wor- 

ship, sanctioned by these philosophers—espe- | 
cially the nameless impurities inseparable from 
the celebration of the Eleusinian and Bacchic 
Mysteries. It has been said, that all these 
— referred to the hidden and productive, powers 
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of nature; and that they clothed, in a veil of 
allegory, the most sublime philosophy: that 
these offensive symbols expressed divine in- 
‘fluence; and were signs of celestial virtue. 
I will grant all these reasonings, in order to 
disencumber the discussion of them; and then 
ask, of what avail were these secret principles 
to the multitude, who knew nothing, and were 
permitted to know nothing, beyond the gross 
exterior? In the mean while, these types were 
but too expressive of the most sensual passions 
—and the mass of the people were brutalized 
by rites so abominable, under the sanction of 
the name of religion. Who can wonder that 
the practices of the people, should correspond 
with the obscenity of their superstitions ? and 
that they should be ‘‘ given over to a repro- 
** bate mind ?” 

But I found the accusation uporthe writings 

and practices of the philosophers themselves. I 
have hitherto avoided, in these Lectures, every 
thing that could be offensive to modesty—but 
truth demands of me now to state, in a word, . 
immoralities upon which I dare not enlarge. 
And for this purpose, I borrow the language of 
a prelate of the Church of England,* whose 
statement was before the public forty-six 


* Edmund, Lord Bishop of Carlisle, in 1776, on the 
Morality of the Gospel. 
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years ago: the only alteration which I’ shall 
attempt, will be to soften, in some few in- 
stances, expressions, which, on a subject so 
revolting, cannot be too guarded. He says— 
“The sports of the Gladiators, unnatural 
*« crimes, the licentiousness of divorce, the ex- 
‘* posing of infants and,slaves, the procuring 
‘* abortions, the public establishment of stews; 
“all subsisted at Rome, and not one of them 
*« was condemned, or hinted at,.in Tully's 
<< Offices. The most indecent revelling, drun- 
«‘kenness, and lewdness, were practised at 
“the feasts of Bacchus, Ceres, and Cybele; 
** and their greatest philosophers never remon- 
“strated against it. The Heathen Philoso- 
“‘ phers, though they have advanced fine say- 
‘ings, and sublime precepts in some points 
‘‘of morality, have grossly failed in others: 
““such as the toleration or encouragement of 
‘‘ revenge, slavery, unnatural offences, forni- 
“ cation, suicide, &c. For example—Plato, ex- 
«« pressly allowed of excessive drinking, at the 
‘* festival of Bacchus. Maximus Tyrius, for- 
‘* bade to pray. Socrates, directs his hearers 
‘© to consider the Greeks as brethren; but Bar- 
«< barians (that is, all who were of any other 
“‘country,) as natural enemies. Aristotle 
<¢ maintained, that nature intended Barbarians, 
“(that is to say, all who were not Grecians,) 
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«to be slaves. The Stoics held, that all crimes 
«were equal. Plato, Cicero, Epictetus, all 
“allow, and advise men, to continue in the 
“idolatry of their ancestors. Aristotle and 
«Cicero, both speak of the forgiveness of in- 
‘« juries, as meanness and pusillanimity. These 
‘< were trifles to what follows. Aristotle and 
‘Plato, both direct—that means should be 
‘< used to prevent weak children being brought 
‘up. Cato commends a young man for fre- 
‘‘ quenting the stews. Cicero expressly speaks 
‘of fornication, as a thing never found fault 
‘‘with. Plato recommends a community of 
‘* women: and advises that soldiers should not 
‘* be restrained from sensual indulgence, even 
‘*« the most unnatural species of it. Xenophon 
‘‘relates, without any marks of reprobation, 
‘* that this last horrible offence was encouraged 
“« by the laws of several Grecian states. Solon, 
‘* their great lawgiver, forbade it only to slaves. 
*« Diogenes inculcated, and openly practised, 
““ the most brutal lust. Zeno and Cato both 
‘* killed themselves.” Surely, upon this fright- 
ful review, we may say, with the Hebrew 
Legislator, ‘‘ Their vine is of the vine of 
‘‘ Sodom, and of the fields of Gomorrah: their 


““ grapes are grapes of gall, their clusters are 
‘* bitter !’* , 


* Deut. xxx. 32. 
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Finally, the striking contrast presented by Chris- 
tianity requires not to be enlarged upon. It was 
not absolutely necessary that this black cata- 
logue of tolerated infamy, under the influence of 
the ancient philosophy, should have been read 
down, to shew the total separation between our 
mostholy religion, and these boasted systems. — 
We could not have represented them faithfully 
without it; but the Gospel itself did not re- 
quire this humiliation on their part to establish 
it’s superiority. Christianity waves all specu- 
lation, and produces principles. She meddles 
neither with philosophy, nor metaphysics—but 
leaves them to find their own place, and to fill 
up their proper station. She reveals to us 
what God is; she discovers to us what we are; 
she makes known the way of salvation; she 
lays down a perfect code of laws; and she pro- 
mises the assistance of the Holy Spirit, in the 
obedience which she prescribes. I have not 
adverted at all to the views of philosophers re- 
lative to a future state, as contrasted with her 
revelation of it, because these are to form the 
substance of the next Lecture. 
The result of all these examinations amounts 
_to this—that the philosopher and the barbarian, 
alike the partakers of a fallen nature, need alike 
the renovating energies of the Holy Spirit. In 
the cultivation of their intellectual faculties, 
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there is an immense difference ; in moral quali- 
ties, the heart of both presents the same fright- 
ful waste of desolation. The remedies which rea- 
son prescribes, will not-reach the disease: the 
enactment of laws, cannot impart a principle 
of obedience. A beautiful system may be ima- 
gined; butaright spirit is wanting. Conscience 
is too weak to counteract habit; and reason too— 
feeble to restrain the passions. The will is at 
‘the controul of their despotism; and one fa- 
culty of the soul after another yields to their 
influence. The spiritual tyranny on the one 
part is established ; and, on the other—a sla- 
very, from the stronger than adamantine chains 
of which, the Gospel of Jesus Christ alone can 
give emancipation. The*struggles of the un- 
derstanding will grow weaker against the cor- 
ruptions of the heart; and the internal monitor 
become torpid under the hardening nature of 
sin. Depravity at length produces blindness— 
the longer the conflict is sustained, the fainter 
are the efforts to resist; until, at last, the 
victory is fairly won by the powers of darkness 
acting upon an evil nature ; and the man is led 
captive of Satan at his will. This is the solu- 
tion of the moral darkness and depravity, dis- 
coverable amidst all the speculations of phi- 
losophy, and the intellectual researches of 
gigantic minds. It is the history of man, 


? 
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whether it regard the sage or the savage. It 
will ever be so, until Hz who says, ‘‘ A new 
“heart will I give you, and a right spirit will 
**T put within you,” shall ascend his throne; 
and, assuming the empire which is his right, 
shall send the Spirit from on high to move over 
this spiritual chaos—shall proclaim, from his 
royal seat, ‘‘ Behold, I make all things new” 
—shali command, as at the beginning, ‘‘ Let 
*‘there be light”—the jarring elements shall 
hear his voice—and ‘‘ new heavens, and a new 
*“ earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness,” shall 
spring from confusion, disorder, and darkness. 

If Greece was an object of compassion, as 
regarded under these circumstances of moral 
degradation, when the arts adorned her tem- 
ples andher public buildings; when wisdom 
and eloquence walked in her academical groves, 
or rested in the porches of her sanctuaries ; 
and when liberty consecrated her soil—what 
is she now—that she is enslaved by despotism 
—degraded from her rank among the nations— 
sunk into sloth and ignorance—her majestic 
structures a waste of ruins—the very frag- 
ments of which have yielded their last orna- 
ments to the effacing influence of time, or the 
collecting hand of power—her orators, philo- 
sophers, senators, legislators, warriors, sleeping 
alike in the dust of death—and all that remain 
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to her, are the eternal hills upon her surface, 
and the crimes of her ancestors, unchecked by 
their redeeming qualities of sublimity? If 
Rome, as Mistress of the World, when she 
poured forth her legions from the centre of 
fruitful Italy, through civilized countries, to the 
remotest boundaries of the discovered globe— 
laying her fetters of controul upon the naked 
barbarian, while she stretched her sceptre of 
dominion over polished naticons—was to be 
pitied for the pollutions which stained the im- 
perial palaces of her Cesars, extending thence 
through every avenue of the metropolis of the 
earth, spread over her seven hills—and because 
she who subjugated others, with irresistible 
force, was herself enslaved by the more fearful 4 
bondage of her own vices—what is she now 
—that her glory is departed—her throne over- 
turned—her dominion vanished—her philoso- 
phy extinct—her idolatries changed, but her . 
superstitions remaining—rivetted upon the 
mind by ignorance—guarded against advan- 
cing information by intolerance—and leaving 
her corruptions unchecked, to flourish in wild 
and unpruned luxuriance? Ifall traces of the 
ancient grandeur of Greece and Rome are de- 
parted, and their moral degradation alone re-_ 
mains——if the Ancient Philosophy has left the 
earth, with all it’s stains of guilt uneffaced—it 
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_is time that the friends of Christianity should 
rouse themselves to apply it’s better principles 
to a world lying in wickedness—the transform- 
ing influence of which cannot be doubted, from 
the spiritual renovation which they have already 
produced wherever they have been inculcated. 
The work is so large, that the united efforts of 
the whole Christian world will be necessary. 
We are not, or ought ‘not to be, like the sects of 
ancient philosophers, contending, from the 
pride of distinction, for party-superiority. One 
grand and common cause, demands one great, 
undivided, and perpetuated exertion. The 
world needs it—for it is perishing—and it ex- 
pects it at our hands—from our profession of a 
system of love. Let them not be disappointed 
—let them not turn their eyes to you in vain; 
or suffer them not to sit, in a darkness which 
they may love too well, undisturbed. Set 
yourselves the example of Christian charity. 
As the light of truth increases, the shadows of 
suspicion will disappear—but when the sun of 
righteousness shall arise in his glory, all the 
mists of prejudice will be chased away. Then 
the bow of promise shall be seen on the dark 
and retiring cloud of idolatry and superstition 
—of ignorance and pollution. It will be 
the symbol of the spirit of love, union, 
peace, and goodwill, pervading the Christian 
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World, and presiding over all their operations. 
Shade will melt into shade, and colour blend 
with colour, in clear distinction but in perfect 
harmony. It’s ample arch shall span the whole 
heavens, and touch the horizon at both extre- 
mities in the same moment—-upon the summit 
of it’s bright circumference the sapphire throne 
of the Son of. Man shall be planted—and the 
shouts of adoring nations roll upwards like 
thunder—‘* Hallelujah! the Lord God. omni- 
‘* potent reigneth !” 


LECTURE XIII. 
THE INFERIORITY OF THE ANCIENT PHILO- 
SOPHY AS COMPARED WITH CHRISTIANITY, 
IN REFERENCE TO FUTURITY. 


> a 
& a —— 


‘HOB Axe caus 


~ 


A land of darkness, as darkness itself: and of the 
shadow of death, without any order, are where 
the light is as darkness. 


Hap it been the intention of this Lecture to 
state only the general inferiority of the Ancient 
Philosophy to Christianity, the passage selected 
would have been less appropriate than when 
applied, as it will now be, to that specific point 
of the insufficiency of the heathen systems to 
which we purpose directing your attention: 
upon an inquiry more diffusive, in relation to_ 
them, evidences might have been accumulated 
without number, to demonstrate that they are 
defective in every important particular. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that the 
purest of all the philosophers, both in his cha- 
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racter and in his opinions, Socrates, dissuades 
his disciples from the excessive indulgence 
of sensuality, and from incestuous inter- 
marriages, simply on the ground that the first 
is injurious to the health—and that the last . 
are calculated to introduce confusion into so- 
ciety, as well as to be accompanied by 
physical disadvantages. It has also been 
justly observed, that he treats even the most 
revolting and atrocious offences, with contempt 
certainly, but with too much pleasantry, and 
too little seriousness, to be suitable either 
to the occasion or the subject. So he jested 
with a female of abandoned character; but 
did not urge her to quit her course of life ; 
which he would doubtless have done, had 
he attached to it the criminality with which 
Christianity has constantly and justly brand-. 
ed it. 

The promiscuous alliances, sanctioned by 
Plato, in preference to the connubial affection, 
fidelity, and union, so uniformly and forcibly 
insisted upon by the bible, sprang from a false 
policy—but still the plea, had the measure 
been as harmless as it is manifestly corrupt—is 
that of policy alone; domestic considerations 
are waved—the happiness of the individual 
weighs not as a grain of dust in the balance— 
the only pretext, distinctly avowed, is state ex- 
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pediency ; or rather an experiment of so fearful 
a magnitude, to which so much must be inevi- 
tably sacrificed, is recommended, on the cool 
calculation of a possible benefit resulting, upon 
the whole, to the commonwealth. 

Revelation never sacrifices the individual to 
society—it places him in his proper station 
among it’s harmonies. It insists upon his im- 
portance, in relation to all his fellow men; and 
has so nicely adjusted the parts, that not one 
of these can be injured or removed, without 


disturbing the organization of the whole. No 


human legislator could, by the enactments of 
his own wisdom, so distribute the relations of 


society and their dependencies: but it is the 


prerogative of Infinite Wisdom-—of Him who 
sees the end from the beginning—from whom 
nothing can be concealed, and upon whom 
every thing is dependent—to assign with unerr- 
ing exactitude to the parts of his own creation 
—whether material or intellectual—whether 
individual or social—their proper station—so 
that each shall contribute its just proportion to 
the constitution and unity of all. 

But passing by this sacrifice of personal con- 
siderations to some imaginary general. conve- 
nience—(as though the integral could be com- 
posed without combining and harmonizing its 
constituent parts !)—we find in these philoso- 

aL 
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phical speculations, no rule clearly defined ;— 
right must yield to expediency — that ever 
fluctuating and never tangible principle of mo- 
rals; if principle, it can be called. How widely 
different, how totally opposed, is this always 
uncertain and frequently unjust rule, to the 
grand and eternal basis of human action esta- 
blished in the Bible! One and the same law is 
prescribed to the individual and to states. ‘‘We 
“‘ must not do evil that good may come:” We 
are not left to conjecture between the respective 
natures of these: both are clearly defined, and 
both are powerfully enforced, by considerations 
more than present—an all-seeing God, and a 
future responsibility. ‘‘ See, I have set before 
“thee this day life and good, and death and 
‘« evil, in that I command:thee this day to love 
‘the Lord thy. God, to walk in his ways, and 
“to keep his commandments, and his statutes, 
. “and his judgments.”—And the sanction is as 
awful, as the rule is clear—‘‘ For God will 
‘‘ bring every work into judgment, with every 
‘* secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it 
‘be evil.” I have also selected both the law, 
and the motive, from that part of the Scrip- 
tures, which has been considered as less com- 
prehensive in legislation, and less abounding 
im sanctions deducible from futurity, than the 
New Testament. 


IN REFERENGE To FUTURITY. — 4515 


If the clearness of the Scriptural principle 
distinguishes it from the wavering and uncer- 
tain conjectures of the Ancient Philosophy, on 
all points of morals and religion, out-of which 
_ legislation must arise, no less does the awful 
character of the motives furnished in the Bible. 
In vain we look for any adequate incitement in 
all the lessons of the Academy, the Porch, or 
the Lyceum. They. talked of the beauty of 
virtue—and that it was to be loved for it’s own 
sake; the reasoning was too metaphysical, to 
determine the choice; the speculation too abs- 
tracted, to rouse the intellectual and moral 
energies of man; and the motive too feeble, to 
influence the obedience of the philosopher him- 
self to his own code. They said much respect- 
ing the dignity of human nature, the interests 
_of the present life, the respectability conferred 
by a virtuous course, and the inconveniencies 
attached to vicious propensities and actions— 
Alas! the passions were too loud to listen to 
such oratory—too boisterous to be confined by 
such silken threads. Upon this ground alone 
- Iam satisfied to rest the insufficiency of the 
_ Ancient Philosophy to every practical moral 
“purpose; and prepared to affirm it’s inferiority, 
beyond comparison, even to direct and striking 
contrast, with Christianity; Christianity—which 
to the amplitude and clearness of it’s principles, 
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adds the awful sanctions of an ever-present 
Deity to witness—and an eternity of weal, or 
of woe, to follow the earthly career, and to 
correspond, with it. This brings me immedi- 
ately to the point to be discussed in the pre-. 
sent Lecture—the subject. of which is, 

Tue Inrerroriry OF THE ANCIENT PHILO- 
SOPHY AS COMPARED WITH CHRISTIANITY, IN 
REFERENCE TO FuTurRirTy. ) 

In connexion with this topic, I could not 
\ find a passage to describe more fully than the 
text, that appalling view of the eternal state, 
which, at the approach of death, it appears to 
me, those who lived under the guidance of the 
Ancient Philosophy, and even it’s teachers 
themselves, must have taken.—It was before 
them, ‘“‘ A land of darkness, as darkness itself: 
‘and of the shadow of death, without any 
‘* order, and where the light is as darkness.” 
Anawful sublimity pervades this description. 
It is a geographical sketch, if I may so speak, 
of that land from which no traveller has re- 
turned; and which could therefore only be at- . 
tempted by such apen. Other countries may 
be gloomy-—visited transiently, and distantly, 
and imperfectly, by the cheering influences of 
the sun;—but this is ‘a land of darkness”—the 
whole extent of which is covered with the same 
veil of obscurity,—‘‘ as darkness itself” —the 
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very substance of night—pure, unmingled dark- 
ness, which no ray of twilight ever penetrates, 
—‘and of the shadow of death”—-the super- 
added horrors of death to all the melancholy 
of natural darkness,—‘‘ without any order”— 
beauty is effaced—the body has returned to 
it’s original elements—it is a world of ruins— 
it is unvisited by change—it levels all distinc- 
tions—it comprises all ranks—it spreads it’s 
cloud over all the dominion, and blots out 
every feature in utter extinction—‘‘ And where 
“the light is as darkness”—This crowns the 
whole. We are forcibly reminded, the mo- 
ment it is read, of those affecting seasons, 
when the grave is re-opened, and. we are 
called to stand upon it’s margin, to commit 
some new subject of mortality to it’s keeping. 
The light which shines into it, appears a broad, 
unnatural ray, only serving to render darkness 
visible—to shew that it is the empire of night ; 
—it seems rather to float upon the surface, than 
to mingle with the shades—and to play round 
the verge of the gloom, as reaching the utmost 
precincts of the day, and not daring to invade 
the dread territories of the king of terrors. 

On one only occasion, order was said to ob- 
tain in the grave: it was one of the boldest 
figures ever attempted in poetry ; and is intro- 
duced in describing of the fall of the king. of 
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Babylon, by the prophet Isaiah. “ Hades is 
‘represented as rousing up the shades of 
«departed monarchs. They rise from their 
«thrones to meet the new inhabitant on his 
‘ arrival, and insult him on his being reduced 
“‘to the same abject condition. with them- 
« selves.” ‘Hell from beneath is moved for 
‘“‘ thee to meet thee at thy coming: it stirreth 
‘up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones 
‘of the earth; it hath raised up from their 
‘‘ thrones all the kings of the nations. All they 
«« shall speak, and say unto thee, Art thou also 
‘‘ become weak as we? Art thou become like 
“unto us?) Thy pomp is brought down to the 
“‘ grave, and the noise of thy viols: the worm 
is spread under-thee, and the worms cover 
“thee.” <‘ You are to form to yourselves an 
idea of an immense subterranean vault, a 
“vast gloomy cavern, all around the sides of 
‘¢ which there are cells, (in the manner of the 
“« Jewish sepulchres,) to: receive the dead bo- 
‘« dies: here the deceased monarchs lie in a 
‘‘ distinguished sort of state, suitable to their 
former rank, each on his own couch, with his 
arms beside him, and his chiefs around him. 
These illustrious shades rise at once from 
their couches and advance to the entrance of 
‘ the cavern, to meet the king of Babylon, and 
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‘< to insult him on his fall.”* This is highly 
poetical, and pre-eminently beautiful—and it 
is noticed here, because we may find some- 
thing like it in the poetical creations, if not 
even in the philosophical conceptions, of the 
system under consideration. But it is to be 
observed, that the language of the prophet is 
distinctly marked as an extraordinary flight of — 
poetical imagery—while the representations of 
antiquity of a similar kind profess to be the 
description of something real. These are not 
the scriptural characteristics of futurity, but 


_ licensed ornaments in a triumphant ode; on - 


the contrary, the Grecian poets themselves, 
would have us suppose they are delineating 
exactly all that is known of the world of spirits ; 
and the philosophers confess their own inability 
to unveil it, by adopting unhesitatingly the 
popular fables. ~ 

To enter more immediately upon this sub- 
ject, we must place before you, 

First, the notions entertained by the Ancient 
Philosophy relative to Futurity. 

We begin with that which conducts to the 
Fate. Womer represents Hector, at 


grave 


“s Lowth and Michaelis on Is. xiv. 9—11. See Smith’s 


View; &c. of the Prophets, in loc. 
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parting with his wife and child, under gloomy: 
forebodings, to arm himself with fortitude, and 
to endeavour to tranquillize them, by this con- 
sideration— : 


t 


No hostile land can antedate my doom, 

« Till Fate consign me to the silent tomb: 

‘« Fix’d is the term of all the sons of earth, 

“ And such the hard condition of our birth ; 
“‘ No force can then resist, no flight can save, 
“ All sink alike, the fearful and the brave.” — 


But this doctrine is not that of the will of 
God, whose sovereignty is paternity, whose 
goodness is as infinite as his power, and whose 
._ wisdom fixes the bounds of our habitation, 
and numbers our days ;—it is a blind destiny— 
to which the gods themselves are compelled to 
yield, and over which they have no controul. 
Jupiter is ndeed sometimes represented as dis- 
posed to contend with it, but ultimately he 
submits. Weare acquainted with no fate, but 
the will of God. And who, that knows the 
God of the Bible, will not rejoice that the 
whole ordering of his affairs, and the termina- 
tion of his life, are alike at the disposal of a 
Being so boundless in knowledge, so illimit- 
able in benevolence? Instead of the heathen 
fortune, in owr course, we have the Divine pro- 
vidence; and in place of the arbitrary decrees 
of fate, the unerring counsel of Deity to deter- 
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mine it’s consummation. <All the days of my 
‘‘ appointed time will I wait, until my change 
** come.” 

The next thing to be examined is, the notion 
of the Ancient Philosophers respecting the 
human soul. Pythagoras was of opinion that 
man is constituted of three component parts, 
—of pure spirit,—of a sort of ethereal matter— 
which he supposes to be the subtile vehicle of 
the soul—and of the gross and visible body. 
it has been remarked that this sentiment was 
borrowed from the Egyptians; who, in their 
turn, derived it from the Hebrews, by whom 
man was distributed into ‘‘ body, soul, and 
‘* spirit,” * terms which have become conse- 
crated to us, as we find them in that book, 
which, as a revelation from God, commands 
our utmost veneration. If this interchange of 
expression, be intended, in the New Testament, 
to intimate a three-fold distinction in the 
nature of man, which some have affirmed, and 
others have denied—it can only imply the 
body, as the vehicle of spirit,—animal life, as 
distinguishable from intellectual, and dependent 
upon the breath, which in man, as in the brute, 
departs in the day of his death,—and the immor- 
tal and intelligent soul, imparted by Deity, and 
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returning to him, to receive at his hands it’s 
eternal destiny, death having no power over it. 
The Greek poets had held this opinion of 
Pythagoras, under some small difference of 
modification; for they considered this ethereal 
body as the shadow, image, or representation 
of the man; and said “ that after death, the 
‘ spirit still clothed with this subtile vehicle, 
‘‘ flew up to the regions of the moon, where 
‘“« they placed the Elysian Fields. And there, 
‘‘as they imagined, a sort of second death 
«“ ensued by the separation of the pure spirit 
‘‘ from it’s vehicle. The one was united to the 
“‘ Gods, the other staid in the abode of the 
‘‘shades.” Thus Homer represents Ulysses 
as saying—‘‘ That he saw in the Elysian Fields 
‘‘the Divine Hercules; that is, his mage,” 
added the poet—‘ for as for himself, he is with 
‘‘ the immortal gods, and assists at their ban- 
*quets.”* “ Pythagoras did not adopt the 
‘* poetic fiction of a second death. He held, 
* that the pure spirit, and it’s subtile vehicle, 
‘being born together, were inseparable, and 
‘‘ returned after death to the star whence they 
*« descended.” It is not intended -at. this mo- 
ment to pursue their notions relative to the 
destination, but to state their opinions as to 
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the nature, of the spirit. The Pythagoreans 
did not hold that the human soul was any thing 
so absolutely distinct from the body, but that 
it had, not only a connexion, but some proper- 
ties. in common with it. They allowed it— 
indeed a superiority over matter ; but strangely 
confounded it with it. But most of them 
maintained the distinction of the man into two 
parts—the one, the seat. of intelligence—the 
other, of merely animal life. Hence Timeus 
says—‘‘ One part of the human soul is endued 
“‘ with reason and intelligence, but the other is 
“‘ without reason and stupid.” He distributes 
these parts of the soul, accordingly as they are 
intellectual, or animal, into various seats in the 
body—the head, the brain, the heart, the liver, 
the spinal marrow.* Plato does not appear to 
have held this sentiment so distinctly as the 
later philosophers: for he used the term which’ 
they appropriated to the mere animal principle, 
and applies it to the intellectual mind of man.f 
In holding the immortality of the spirit, he held 
also, in common with Pythagoras, it’s pre- 

‘ existence ;{ and these doctrines are evidently 
borrowed from the Oriental systems, in which 
they are found to be inseparable. It has been, 
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therefore, maintained, that the description of 
futurity in the sixth book of Virgil's Mneid, is 
nothing more than a poetical embellishment 
of those evils into which the mind is plunged, 
according to Plato, in it’s union with the body ; 
into which it is placed, as in a dungeon, to be 
punished for former offences.* Aristotle, who 
does not speak upon this point of pre-exist- 
ence, held that there was a vegetative, as well 
as an animal and -intellectual: soul; the former 
of which he assigns to plants. 

Such were the indistinct impressions made 
upon the minds of those philosophers relative 
to the nature of the spirit in man; and it is 
necessary to observe these, since they could 
not fail to embarrass them’ in their inquiries 
after it’s destination. 

We have already shewn that they drew their 
motives principally from present things, and 
founded their recommendation of virtue upon 
considerations purely temporal. This, they 
had not done, but on account of the inextri- 
cable perplexity in which they found them- 
selves, in their conjectures respecting futurity. 
The whole detail of the instructions of Socrates 
to his pupils, by Xenophon, contains no allu- 
_ sion to a future state. How cheaply, then, 
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must it have been held! or how little accre- 
dited!—Indeed Aristotle says, “ Jf any thing 
““ be enjoyed by the dead, whether good or 
“* evil, it must be very little, either in itself or 
“to them; not sufficient to make them happy 
“or unhappy, who were not so’ before.’ * 
Secundus decides that there is no future state : 
—‘ Death,” he says, ‘‘ is an eternal sleep; 
‘the dread of the rich, the desire of the poor, 
‘* the inevitable event, the robber of man, the 
“‘ flight of life, and the dissolution of all 
*« things.”t Czesar seems to have embraced si- 
milar sentiments ; and as his statement of them 
occurs in the debate in the Senate concerning 
the punishment of the associates of Catiline, 
and they are introduced and asserted without 
any explanatory remarks, any argument, any 
apology, it is to be presumed that he consi- 
dered himself as holding opinions in common 
with his auditors, of whom even Cicero was 
one, and Cato who followed him in the discus- 
sion expressed no dissent as to the principle. 
<< In sorrow and distress,” Ceesar said, ‘“‘ Death 
“cig a state of rest from all trouble, and not of 
«“torment. It puts an end to all the evils to 
«< which men are subject, and beyond it, there 
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«ig no room for care or joy.”* Even Socrates, 
who is so distinctly affirmed to have held the 
doctrine of futurity, makes it the peculiar pri- 
vilege of philosophy, and does not consider it 
as applicable to the common people; if we 
may gather his opinion from the argument as- 
cribed to him in Plato’s Phedo. ‘‘ This,” he 
says, ‘‘ was intended by the authors of the 
<< mysteries, when they said, that none but the 
<< initiated could live with the Gods after death ; 
“for that by the initiated were meant those 
‘‘ who philosophized in a right manner;} and 
“‘ that whether he had succeeded or not, it had 
“been his endeavour through life to do so.” 
Accordingly the motives to virtue held out to 
his pupils are temporal. He promises them 
pleasure in this life, and respect at it’s close. 
He says, ‘‘ that when they died, they would 
‘not be without honour, consigned to oblivion, 
*‘ but would be for ever celebrated.” { A poor 
compensation even in the estimation of Cicero: 
who states that the earth is but partially 
peopled-—that cultivation is yet more limited 
—that the mightiest empires are but contracted 
—that those who speak at. all of the greatest 
of men can be but comparatively few—and, he 
adds, ‘“‘as to those very persons who shall 
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“speak of you, how long will they do it? 
“« Besides, allowing that the succeeding gene- 
- “rations of men were desirous to transmit to 
“* posterity our praises which they had heard 
‘* from their fathers ; yet by reason of inunda- 
‘‘ tions and conflagrations, which must un- 
*‘avoidably happen at certain periods, it is 
*< impossible our reputation should be of any 
-.“ considerable, much less of an eternal du- 
*‘ration.”* Nor indeed does the argument 
terminate where this great orator leaves it: 
for if the fame of the individual were as ever- 
lasting, as it must be transient, what would | 
it be to him upon whom no future morning 
dawned? and who slumbered in eternal dark- 
ness, silence, and as it regards himself, obli- 
vious unconsciousness? Cicero would there- 
fore establish the doctrine of a future state— 
and he affirms, that if he should be in an error 
relative to this conclusion, it was so dear to 
him, that he would never suffer it to be torn 
from him. At the same time, it has been re- 
marked, that in the very dialogue in which he 
supports it, the strongest arguments are not 
always on the best side; and that he rather 
pleads as an orator, than reasons. as a philo- 
sopher. He rejects the: popular notions of 
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futurity with derision, on one occasion: ** Where 
«is the old wife,” he asks, ‘so stupidly silly, 
‘¢ ag to dread the infernal monsters, that were 
«believed to exist heretofore?”* Let them 
be rejected—and with all the disdain that his 
cultivated and philosophical mind could throw 
away upon so worthless a subject: but, what did 
he substitute forthem? A beautiful mythos, of 
nine spheres, the outer one inhabited by the 
blessed, and filled with the divine presence. 
An elegant fiction ; but a fiction still; partly 
metaphysical, partly astronomical, partly phi- 
losophical, but placed, where it ought to be, 
in the dream of Scipio; for it has no guaran- 
tee but the enchanting eloquence, and fruitful 
fancy of the orator; and when we lay down 
the book, we awake, and lo! it was a dream! 
The poetical notions of a future state, may well 
be lightly esteemed. by us, when they are so 
unceremoniously dismissed by some of the 
ancient philosophers themselves. Indeed the 
punishments of Tartarus are sufficiently appal- 
ing asa whole; but the detail weakens them. 
The water rising to the lips, but which is never 
allowed to appease the inextinguishable thirst 
—the perforated vessels always doomed to 
remain empty, that the toil attending the vain 
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attempt-to fill them may always be renewed— 
the stone rolled with inconceivable labour almost 
to the summit of the hill, rebounding when the 
difficulty appears to be surmounted, that it may 
be. eternally. repeated—the wheel of torture 
which never rests upon it’s axis—the undying 
vulture gnawing the liver which never wastes, 
but grows under the devouring pangs to furnish 
a perpetual prey to the unrelenting torturer— 
these are horrible imaginations: but they are 

weakened, partly by their whimsicality, and 
still more by their association with the offences 
for which they are said to be inflicted. The 
wailings and lamentations—the cries and groans 
—the grating of iron and clanking of chains— 
the sound of the lash, and roaring of flames— 
accompanied with the most piercing shrieks, 
which Virgil represents /AXneas to have heard, 
in his descent to the infernal regions, but the 
origin of which he wisely conceals from the 
eyes of the hero, leaving a general explanation 
of their causes, and of the characters of the tor- 
mented, to be given by the Sibyl—these mys- 
terious and unseen circumstances are far more 
terrific and imposing. As to the Elysian 
Fields,—nothing can be more insipid than the 
poetical description of purling streams, flowery 
meadows, majestic groves, and bowers of bliss, 
of which the felicity of sages, heroes, and good 
2M 
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men is said to be composed. The verses called 
Pastoral, and their Arcadian puerilities, pro- 
pagated from age to age, since Tityrus sung 
under the spreading beech-tree, who stole his 
strains from earlier Grecian shepherds—with 
all that unnatural mixture of art and simplicity 
which seemed to be the object of these com- 
positions—never wearied me more than the 
conceptions of the ancient poets relative to 
their state of final felicity. Idleness without 
repose—the shades of warriors tilting shadowy 
spears—or reclining on banks of rivulets with- 
out occupation, or any character of dignified 
'existence—are to me imaginations more revolt- 
ing than the Northern dream of the spirits of 
heroes and monarchs, dwelling in their taber- 
nacles of clouds, or riding upon the viewless 
winds. We have seen these things scouted as 
fables by the philosophers; yet are they jus- 
tified by them. ‘“ Unrelenting punishments 
“await the unhappy manes,” said Timeus, 
“and other things mentioned by the Ionic 
*‘ poet, as derived from tradition, by the hear- 
“‘ ing of which he wished to draw the minds of 
‘men to religion and purity. On this account, 
‘JT approve of his conduct. As we cure dis- 
“eased bodies by unwholesome medicines if 
‘< they willnot yield to those that are wholesome, 
“so we restrain the mind with deceitful dis- 
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“courses, if they will not yield to true ones.”* 
Such a morality became such a system! Ac- 
knowledged lies are to be propagated, that by 
possibility men may be terrified, or allured, 
according to the nature of the fable, to the dis- 
charge of their duty! How indignantly has 
revelation repelled such an expedient, when 
Job asks, ‘* Will you speak wickedly for God? 
‘and talk deceitfully for him?” O no! God 
is the Lord God of truth; and the cause of 
real religion, and of sound morality, can be 
served, and’extended, only by the most sacred 
regard to truth, in principle and in practice. 

The poetical system, although thus re- 
* nounced, was in fact founded upon the philoso- 
phical notions of futurity generally entertained ; 
which it clothed in the veil of fiction. The’ 
doctrine so generally held of the pre-existence 
of spirits—and after an interval of repose, their 
return to a state of humanity, is the great fea-, . 
ture in the discourse which Aineas held with 
Anchises in the Elysian Fields, as detailed in 
the sixth book of Virgil’s Aneid. The im- 
mortality of man held by the Stoics was 
of this cast—they supposed, that at certain 
periods, a grand revolution throughout na- 
ture takes place, ‘‘ so that as every thing had 
<¢ once been in the very state it which it now 
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“is, it will some time hence revert to the very 
‘“ same, and so without end, and without any 
‘«improvement.”* When Marcus Antoni- 
nus states, that ‘ death is not only the work 
‘of nature, but a thing that is of use in the 
“‘ system of nature ; and it is ina man’s power 
‘to consider the relation that the principal 
‘“ part of him bears to God, and what is to be 
‘‘ the condition of that part, when it shall be 
“released from the body’—he evidently al- 
“‘ludes to the philosophical principle of the — 
‘“< absorption of all inferior intelligences into 
‘“¢ the great universal Intelligence. But neither 
‘“he, nor any other heathen philosopher, had, 
“or could have, an unshaken belief in that 
‘‘ doctrine, little consolation as it can afford. 
“For what is a drop of water (which is their 
“usual comparison,) when absorbed in the 
“ocean!” > Yet these two results, a return to 
the body, after the enjoyment of felicity, or an 
absorption into the Deity, seem to be the lead- 
ing opinions of ancient philosophers. We will 
do the system the justice, to show the notion of 
eternity which Cicero professes to attach to 
the final bliss of good men; and in laying his 
description of futurity before you, to present 
the most beautiful philosophical delineation of 
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the results of death, to be found in all the wri- 
tings of the Ancients.* 
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‘In order to encourage you to defend the 
state with the greater cheerfulness, be as- 
sured, that for all those who have anywise 
conduced to the preservation, defence, or 
enlargement of their native country, there is 
a certain place in heaven, where they shall 
enjoy an eternity of happiness: for nothing 
on earth is more agreeable to God, the | 
supreme Gevernor of the Universe, than the 
assemblies and the societies of men, united 
together by laws, which are called States: 
it is from heaven their governors and defen- ~ 
ders came, and thither they return.” 

«« They alone enjoy life, who have escaped 
from the body, as from a prison; but as to 
what you call life, it is no more than a state 
of death.” eg 
«« Wherefore if you desire to entertain ex- 
alted expectations, ‘and to keep in view this 
eternal place of residence; let not the dis- 
course of the vulgar make any impression 
upon you, nor place your utmost hopes in 
human rewards: Virtue alone, by her own 
proper charms, ought to allure you to true 
honour. What others shall talk of you, for 
talk they will, is their concern. All dis- 
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‘« course, however, of this nature is confined 
‘‘ within the narrow limits of the countries 
«which you now behold;* with regard to 
‘‘ every man, they are but of short duration, de- 
‘“‘ crease in proportion as the present genera- 
‘‘ tion die, and are quite forgotten by poste- 
‘pity? 

“ Be assured that nothing of you, except the 
‘‘ body, is mortal. For it is not this external 
“‘ form, or figure, that falls under the notice of 
‘‘our senses, which constitutes your being; 
‘itis the soul, and not the body, that makes 
‘‘the real man. Know then that you area 
‘« god, if he can be said to possess divinity, 
‘« who has hfe, intelligence, memory, and fore- 
‘* sight in himself; who rules, governs, and 
‘* moves the body allotted him, as the supreme 
** God does the universe; and as God, who is 
‘“‘ eternal, gives motion to the world, which is 
‘* in part mortal ; + so the immortal soul moves 
‘‘ the body, that is subject to corruption.” 

‘« For whatever is always in motion, is eter- 
‘nal; but that which communicates motion to 
“another, and is itself impelled by some ex- 


‘ 


* He is supposed to be translated to a higher region, oc- 
cupied by the blessed, trom which he beholds the earth as a 
map laid out before him. 

_ + The Stoies held, that though the matter. of the world is 
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¥: ternal agent, must necessarily cease to live, — 
“‘ when the motion ceases. That therefore 
“* alone, which moves itself, can never cease to 
““move, because it is never deserted by itself. 
‘* Besides, such a motion must be the source 
‘and principle of all others whatever.” 

‘** Now a principle has no origin. For, from 
‘it, all things are derived; yet is itself de- 
‘‘ rived fom nothing, otherwise it would be no 
‘‘ principle. And if it has no beginning, it 
*‘ consequently must have no end; because, 
*‘ being once extinct, it could neither be re- 
‘¢ produced by another, nor of itself give birth 
** to any thing, since all things must necessarily 
“* spring from some principle.” 

«Since then it is manifest, that whatever 
“« moves of itself is eternal; who can deny that 
‘* the human soul is endowed with this power? 
‘‘ For whatever being is-set in motion by ex- 
‘‘ ternal impulse, is inanimate, or without a 
“soul. But an animated being is moved by a 
“ proper, intrinsic motion of it’s own ; and this 
‘‘ power is natural, and peculiar to the soul. 
«Then, since it alone, of all other beings, 
‘« moves itself; we may fairly conclude that it 
‘¢ never had a beginning, and that it will con- 
<< tinue for ever.’* 


* The doctrine of pre-existence and of immortality are 


here presented as inseparable, and as proved by the same 


process of reasoning. 
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<¢ As for the souls of those, who have devoted 
«« themselves to, and become the slaves of, sen- 
“‘ sual pleasures, and, by blindly following the 
‘impulse of such passions as are subservient 
‘to sensuality, have violated all laws, divine 
‘and human, such souls as these, I say, are 
‘‘ tossed to and fro about the earth; nor do 
‘ they return to this place, till after they have 
“been tormented, in that manner, for many 
“ages.” Such were the views of a state after 
death entertained by Cicero! How clearly 
does this system discover it’s Oriental origin! 
And how much of imagination mingles with the 
most rational hypothesis, ever framed by the 
human mind ! 

After this statement of the clearest views 
of futurity entertained under the guidance of 
the Ancient Philosophy—it is my duty to 
advert to the uncertainty expressed by them 
on this very topic. We will produce So- 
crates as the purest and most enlightened 
among them. ‘“‘ Jf,” said he, ‘‘ what is told 
“us be true, we shall in another state die no 
“more.” To his judges he observes, ‘In 
‘“‘ death, we either lose all sense of things, or, 
‘“ as tt as said, go into some other place; and if 
** so, it will be much better; as we shall be 
“‘ out of the power of partial judges.” Taking 
his farewell of them, he adds, “I must now 
‘depart to die, while you continue in life; 
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*“ but which of thése is better, the gods only 
“can tell; for in my opinion, no man can 

‘* know this.” He should have added, except 
- God reveal it to him: for the apostle had no 
hesitation on this subject, when he represented 
himself, as “‘ having a desire to depart, and to 
** be with Christ, which,” said he, “is far bet-' 
*‘ ter.” Such were the uncertainties attached 
to the confused views entertained by the 
Ancient Philosophy relative to Futurity: and 
we hasten, for a few moments, 

Secondly, To contrast with them, the faith 
and the prospects of Christianity. 

The doctrines of the immortality of the spirit, 
of the resurrection of the body, and of final 
rewards and punishments, whether true or 
false, are distinctly affirmed throughout the 
Bible, and are essential to the whole system of 
revealed religion. Man is declared to be an 
undying spirit; and the eternal state to which 
he hastens is a state of distinct personal con- 
sciousness.. The Body is to rise again—a 
doctrine so new to the Athenians, that some 
mocked, and all misunderstood it. The 
clearness of statement made in the Scrip- 
tures is a fine contrast to the contradictory 
hypotheses of the Ancient Philosophy — and 
the unshrinking energy of declaration, to the 
trembling uncertainty, with which the most 

enlightened men looked to the hope of final 
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blessedness as something rather to: be wished 
than as absolutely. certain. ‘‘ Jé is said,”—and 
«« Tf it be so’ —was the language of Socrates ;— 
but what was the language of Jesus? “ Inmy 
«« Father’s house are many mansions: if it were 
‘not so, | would have told you. I go to pre- 
‘“‘ pare a place for you. And if I go and pre- 
‘‘ pare a place for you, I will come again, and 
“receive you to myself; that where I am, 
“‘ there ye may be also.” In the midst of the 
philosophers of Athens, Paul pleaded the cer- 
tainty of ultimate responsibility—‘‘ Because,” 
said he, ‘‘ God hath appointed a day in the 
“* which he will judge the world in righteous- 
“ness, by that man whom he hath ordained; 
‘‘ whereof he hath given= assurance unto all 
‘“‘“men, in -that he hath raised him from the 
*« dead.” 

The wisdom and goodness of God are appa- 
rent, in resting this sublime doctrine, not upon 
terms which might be explained away—unot 
upon arguments which might be excepted 
against, although not controverted—but upon a 
fact, to resist which is to overturn all moral 
evidence from it’s foundation—and to plunge 
the human mind into the unfathomable abyss 
of inextricable scepticism. ‘If they believe 
‘““not Moses and the Prophets,” said Jesus, 
and most truly, “‘ neither will they believe, 
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“‘though one rose from the dead.” Yet, in 
condescension to human infirmity, and to ren- 
der the ultimate rejection of the Gospel inex- 
cusable, this last, and crowning evidence was 
given. The Apostles were aware of all the 
perils and privations to which they were ex- 
posed. ‘If in this life only,” said St. Paul, 
_ ‘© we have hope, we are of all men most miser- 
‘‘ able.” The moral calculation was made— 
persecution, banishment, torture, death, were 
in one scale; the resurrection of the dead, 
established by that of Jesus, of which they 
were eye-witnesses, and the certainty of a life 
to come, in the other: it was impossible for 
them to hesitate—‘‘ This light affliction,” they 
exclaimed, ‘‘ which is but for a moment, work- 
“(eth out for us a far more exceeding and 
‘eternal weight of glory.” Socrates dies 
calmly—but in doubt. Aristotle bends over the 
gulf of eternity, and cries, ‘‘ Being of beings, 
«‘ have mercy upon me!”—Paul calculates the 
sands of the glass of life as they run low, and 
longs for the last grain to fall. “I am now 
«‘ready to be offered,” he says, ‘‘and the 
““time of my departure is at hand. I have 
“fought a good fight, I have finished my 
«course, I have kept the faith; henceforth 
« there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
‘ness, which God the righteous Judge shall 
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<< give me at that day, and not to me only, but 
‘<to all them also who love his appearing.” 
Peter exults in the near prospect of putting off 
‘«‘ this his tabernacle.” The Council who con- 
demned Stephen, look upon him, and behold 
his face ‘‘ as it had been the face of an angel.” 
Martyrs appeared to be irradiated by the 
fire that consumed the body; and those who 
stood by, could almost imagine that they be- 
held, in the flames encircling them, the chariot 
of fire sent down from heaven to waft thither the 
spirit, that superior to bodily agony, and trans-. 
ported by the anticipation of final blessedness, 
testified to the truths for which they suffered— 
and blessed the persecutors by whom they 
were immolated. 

It will be said, that these are extraordinary 
instances—the efforts of heroic spirits, not cast 
in the ordinary: mould of humanity. — Draw 
near then to the dying bed of the humble and 
devotional Christian. He has never made in- 
quiries into the threefold distinction into which 
man is divided by philosophers. He has never 
been bewildered in the labyrinths of metaphy- 
sical speculations. He is not agitated with 
fruitless conjectures respecting the precise 
sense of the identity of the body which shall 
be raised. He has not attempted to be wise 
above that which is written; nor doubted the 
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testimony of revealed truth; nor presumed to 
go beyond the word of the Lord to do less or 
more. All his wisdom has been to keep God’s 
commandments; and all his learning to ascer- 
tain the divine will, as it is made known in the 
Scriptures. He has heard the voice of his 
Great Master, saying, “‘ 1 am the Resurrection 
‘* and the Life: he that believeth in me, though 
“he were dead, yet shall he live: And whoso- 
“ever liveth and believeth in me, shall never 
** die:” and he believes. He has listened to the 
argument of the apostle—* If we believe that _ 
“¢ Jesus died, and rose again, even so them also: 
“which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
‘“<him:”’—and he is satisfied. He has read, 
respecting the body, over which death is ob- 
taining swift dominion, and which is about to 
return to the dust—‘‘ It is sown in corruption ; 
‘* it is raised in incorruption: it is sown in dis- 
‘‘ honour; it is raised in glory: it is sown in 
«‘ weakness; it is raised in power: it is sown 
“‘ anatural body; it is raised a spiritual body :” 
—and he exults. He needs none of the aids 
of a vain philosophy—and he is tormented with 
none of it’s perplexing doubts, and gloomy ap- 
prehensions. He isnotalone: for his Father is 
with him. The suspense, the agony, the an- 
guish, all belong to those who look on, as this 
mortal conflict is waged—none of them are felt 
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by hia. His eye is fixing—but it is fastened 
upon heaven : itis glazed, but a celestial light 
beams upon it: it is directed, even as the hand 
of death sets it, towards something beyond this 
world. The cold. dews of mortality gather 
thick upon the forehead—it’s cloud passes over 
the countenance, changing and sharpening 
every feature—the pulses become more feeble, 
even at the fountain of life—the breathing is 
interrupted, and perceptibly shorter—the in- 
terest of all who are placed upon the fearful 
post of observation is deepened to the most 
painful intensity — He* speaks —— “‘ O death, 
‘« where is thy sting ?”—He pauses—then adds 
more faintly, ‘‘ O grave, where is thy victory ?” 
—He falters—the convulsion shakes his frame 
even to dissolution—but the parting spirit col- 
lects the last energies of the nature from which 
it 1s separating, to proclaim her triumph— 
“« Thanks be to God, which giveth us the vic- - 
“tory, through our Lord Jesus Christ”—and 
with the effort, he expires ! 
“T heard a voice from heaven, saying 
“unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead which 
“* die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith 
“the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
‘“Jabours; and their works do follow them.”— 


. 
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NOTES. 


The following extracts, from Cicero’s Dream of Scipio, re- 
lative to futurity, are translated in the preceding Lecture— 
“Sed quo sis alacrior ad tutandum rempublicam, 
“sic habeto: omnibus, qui patriam conservarint, adjuve- 
‘‘rint, auxerint, certum esse in ccelo definitum locum, 
“ubi beati avo sempiterno fruantur. Nihil est enim 
“illi principi Deo, qui omnem hunc mundum regit, quod 
*‘ qui dem in terris fiat, acceptius, quam concilia, coetiis- 


“que hominum, jure sociati, que civitates appellantur . 
“harum rectores et conservatores hinc profecti, huc rever- 
 tuntur.” ; 


‘Ti vivunt, qui ex corporum vinculis, tanquam é 
“* carcere, evolaverunt: vestra verd, que dicitur vita, mors 
? ? ’ 


* est.” 


“‘Toitur alté spectare si voles, atque hanc sedem, et 
“ geternam domum contueri: neque te sermonibus vulgi 
“ dederis, nee in premiis humanis spem posueris rerum 
“tuarum: suis te oportet ilecebris ipsa virtus trahat ad 
“‘verum decus. Quid de te alii loquantur, ipsi videant : 
sed loquentur tamen. Sermo autem omnis ille, et angustiis 
“ cingitur iis regionum, quas vides; nec unquam de ullo 
‘* perennis fuit; et obruitur hominum interitu; et oblivione 


“ posteritatis extinguitur.’”—— 


‘*¢ Sic habeto, non esse te mortalem, sed corpus hoc, 
«“ Nec enim tu is es, quam forma ista declarat: sed mens 
“ cujusque, is est quisque : non ea figura, que digito demon- 
“ strari potest. Deum te igitur scito esse: siquidem Deus 

— * est, qui viget, qui sentit, qui meminit, qui providet, qui 
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tam regit, et moderatur; et movet id corpus, cui priepdsitus 


** est, quam hunc mundum ille princeps Deus: et ut mundum 
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ex quadam parte mortalem ipse Deus eternus, sic fragile 
corpus animus sempiternus movet.” 

‘‘ Nam quod semper movetur, «ternum est ° quod autem 
motum affert alicui, quédque ipsum agitatur aliunde ; 
quando finem habet motiis, vivendi finem habeat necesse 
est. Solum igitur, quod sese movet, quia nunquam de- 
seritur 4 se; nunquam ne moveri quidem desinit: quin 
etiam czeteris, que moventur, hic fons, hoc principium est 
movendi.” 

“ Principio autem nulla est origo. Nam ex principio 
oriuntur omnia: ipsum autem nulla ex re alia nasci 
potest: nec enim id esset principium, quod gigneretur 
aliunde. Quod si nunquam oritur, ne occidit quidem un- 
quam. Nam principium extinctum, nec ipsum ab_alio 
renascetur, nec ex se aliud creabit, si quidem necesse est 


& principio oriri omnia.” 


“ Cum pateat igitur &ternum id esse, quod a se ipso 
moveatur, quis est, qui hanc naturam animis esse tributam 
neget? Inanimum est enim omne, quod pulsu agitatur 
externo: quod autem animal est, id motu cietur interiore, 
et suo. Nam hec est natura propria anime, atque vis. 
Que si est una ex omnibus, que sese moveat: neque nata 
est certé, et ceterna est.” —— 

——“ Namque eorum animi, qui se corporis voluptatibus 
dediderunt, earimque se quasi ministros prebuerunt, im- 
pulsique libidinum voluptatibus obedientium, deorum et 
hominum jura violaverunt: corporibus elapsi circum ter- 
ram ipsam volutantur: nec hune in locum, nisi multis 
exagitati seculis, revertuntur,” 
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LECTURE XIV. 


THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIANITY 
AND OF DEISM COMPARED. 


ROMANS 1. 20. 


For the invisible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal power 
and Godhead: so that they are without excuse. 


Norurne can be more favourable to the claims 
of Deism, to the full extent of it’s. reasonable 
pretensions, than the passage which I have 
now read; and yet from this very passage it’s 
errors and it’s inadequacy are easily demon- 
strable. If the invisible things of him from the 
creation of the world, are so clearly seen, on 
the part of those who are willing to understand 
them, by the things that are made, as to render 
absolutely. inexcusable those who deny. the 
eternal power and Godhead of Deity—why do 
2.N 
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we inquire further? why are we not satisfied 
with this natural light ? and upon what grounds 
do we plead the necessity, and maintain the 
grant of a Divine Revelation ? 

This is the real state of the question between 
Christianity and Deism; but before Sceptics 
press the reasoning of one of the most distinguish- 
ed advocates of the former, into the service of the 
latter, it will be proper to hear him speak for 
himself, and to ascertain the truths which he 
intended to infer from. this important conces- 
sion. Why did he consider those who-had re- 
ceived the light of nature, of reason, and of 
conscience, as inexcusable? Because these 
were sufficient to condemn them for those 
things which they allowed. Because their sys- 
tems, defective as they were, were less so than 
their practice. It was clearly not his design 
to affirm that they had received so much light, 
as to render a more distinct revelation of the 
divine will unnecessary. But he maintained, _ 
and facts bore him out in his position, that 
they had enough of information, even from na- 
ture itself, to condemn their idolatrous wor- 
ship, and their impure conduct. This was the 
object which he held in view in his argument; 
and the conclusion which he drew, from prin- 
ciples generally admitted, was irresistible. 
Their own consciences condemning them, 
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upon the light which they had, the judgment of - 
God upon them for their crimes, was unques- ~ 
tionably just. 

So far, however, from inferring that man re- 
quired no other information on points involving 
an infinite interest—he declared that “life and 
“immortality were brought to light by the 
*‘ gospel.” That only deserves to be called 
life, which stands associated with immortality ; 
and these things he distinctly states, as demon- 
strated, not by the religion of nature, as it is 
called, but by revealed religion. He seems 
also to deem the possessors of so much infor- 
mation as natural religion afforded, criminal in 
not pushing their inquiries to a result which 
would infallibly have led them to seek some 
more distinct and perfect revelation of the di- 
vine will. But when that revelation was made 
known to them, unsought by them, and while 
they were yet involved in the most senseless 
superstitions, he represented the rejection of 
it, as alike injurious to their understandings, to 
which nature had already appealed, and fatal 
in it’s issue, as leaving them without a plea 
under an increased responsibility. If not to 
listen to the voice of the Creation was cri- — 
minal, not to receive the correspondent, but 
augmented testimony of Revelation, was still 
more inexcusable. ‘‘ We preach unto you,” 

2N2 
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said he, ‘‘that ye turn from these vanities "— 
these idolatrous superstitions, ‘‘ unto the 
«living God, which made heaven and earth, 
‘and the sea, and all things that are therein ; 
‘Who in times past suffered all nations to. 
‘‘ walk in their own ways”-——bore with them, 
and endured their follies and crimes with 
matchless patience and compassion—‘‘ Never- 
‘theless, he left not himself without witness, 
‘in that he did good, and gave us rain from 
«‘ heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
‘* with food and gladness.” Thus he rendered 
‘the testimony of nature subservient to that of 
Revelation; and so far from attempting to 
supplant the one by the other, he considered 
the first as preparatory to the latter; and 
illustrative of it. ‘‘ For the invisible things of 
‘* him from the creation of the world are clearly 
‘seen, being understood by the things that 
‘are made, even his eternal power and God- 
“head: so that they are without excuse.” 
For he that reads the book of nature aright, 
will see there the character of the God of the 
Bible; not indeed revealed in all it’s fulness; 
but agreeing, in so far as it is made known, 
with the more ample developement of it on the 
inspired pages. Revelation is the stronger 
light, but it flows from the same fountain—it 
is the brightest radiance of the same sun, 
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breaking through the scattered clouds, while 
the latest shadows flee before it. 

Surely, if the apostolic reasoning be correct, 
Modern Deism is more inexcusable than the 
Ancient Philosophy, because it has had oppor- 
tunities of learning the divine will more per- 
fectly than from the limited discoveries of 
natural religion, and has neglected them. In 
this Last Division of the Lectures, by Compar- 
. ing Christianiy with Deism, and ascertaining 
the claims of each, we shall be better able to 
appreciate the sentiment thus evidently follow- 
ing the position laid down in the Text. 

The present subject for discussion is thus 
announced— : 

“THe GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CuRISTIAN- 
iry AND oF DEISM COMPARED. 

First, we must endeavour to present a fair 
Statement of the General Principles of Deism. 

_Deism simply, according to the import of the 
term, cannot be justly regarded as inimical to 
Christianity. It implies the belief in a God— 
and this lies at the foundation of all religion. 
The Author of Christianity was so far from con- 
sidering this faith as opposed to his system, 
that he plainly founds his religion upon it. In 
that hour when the heart speaks, and the im- 
postor usually loses his assumed in his natural 
character; in the hour of parting with his dis- 
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ciples, and of his own approaching cruel and 
ignominious death—all the circumstances of 
which were evidently foreseen, as they were 
foretold, by him—with that mild majesty, and 
touching tenderness, for which he was dis- 
tinguished throughout his life, and which were 
never more conspicuous than in that fearful 
crisis—he said, ‘“‘ Let not your heart be trou- 
““-bled—ye believe in God—believe also in 
“me!” He did not present this admonition 
as something which was to shake and alter, 
but to confirm and perfect, their trust in the 
Creator. The Jews, when they heard him lay 
these things together as parts of the same prin- 
ciple, said, he blasphemed—forgetting what 
their own scriptures had said of the-expected 
Messiah: and so say the advocates of Deism; . 
although the sinless life, the benevolent cha- 
racter, the unquestioned wisdom and perfect 
morality, of the speaker, withhold, or rather 
did withhold, when the decencies of former 
times prevailed, so direct a charge upon his 
integrity, it is certainly insinuated in the treat~ 
ment which they have offered to his gospel. 

It is evident, however, that Deism, in the 
simple import of-the term, has nothing more 
opposed to Christianity, than the term Unita- 
rian has, in fact, opposed to the doctrine of the 
Trinity—for those who hold the latter, main~ 
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tain also the divine Unity—and those who be- 
lieve in Christianity, necessarily hold the 
Being ofa God. The titles, in both cases, are 
to be taken as distinguishing epithets, accord- 
ing to the construction put upon them, by those 
who respectively adopt them. By Unitari- 
- anism is intended, not merely those who believe 
in the Unity of God—in which grand doctrine 
all agree—but those who, in maintaining that 
sentiment, reject the threefold distinction of 
the divine subsistence, held by Trinitarians— : 
And by Deism we are to understand, not sim- 
ply those who believe in God—for this is 
common to Christians with themselvyes—but 
those who, admitting this great principle, re- 
ject Christianity as a revelation from God. If 
we understand by Deism the adoption of na- 
tural religion; as comprehending whatever 
truths have their basis in nature and in reason 
——it yet remains to be proved, what there is in 
this faith hostile to Christianity. The labour 
of the proof must be, however, ‘on the other 
side: for while Christians unhesitatingly ad- 
mit all these principles, it remains for Deists to 
shew, why, under such primary accordance, 
they reject Christianity in the issue. The 
fact, however, is—that Christianity zs rejected, 
professedly and systematically. Deism is a 
system of religion, both as to doctrinal princi- 
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ples and moral observances, which is to be dis- 
covered and established by the mere force of 
reason and conscience, upon the testimony of 
the visible creation—and such deductions as 
may thence be made by the intellectual facul- 
ties, and general experience of mankind. The 
great effort here will be to prove that such a 
system, so framed, is sufficient to the wants, 
and the condition of man. Some deistical 
writers have not only assumed this, but main- 
tained that it is so perfect as not to admit of 
any improvement. On this high ground all 
revelation is excluded. | 

The rise of Deism—as to statement, must de-- 
pend upon the views which we take of the 
system. In the simple sense of the term-—it 
was the religion of Paradise:—Man knew God 
there—and worshipped him—and enjoyed per- 
sonal and immediate communion with him— 
and needed no other Revelation. Revealed 
Religion, as the name implies, arose out of 
human guilt—which required a remedy—out 
of the darkness consequent upon it, which 
lost by degrees all knowledge and love of God 
—so that the very signs of his being and pre- 
' sence, were perverted into instruments of dis- 
honouring his glory-—-when men worshipped 
and served the creature more than the Creator. 
But when Deism is intended to be opposed 
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to Christianity, we maintain that this very se- 
paration from it is a part of that apostacy which 
‘Revelation was intended to counteract. Man 
carried with him from Paradise information 
suited to his fallen condition—and when this 


-. Intelligence became no longer safe in oral tra- 


dition—it was committed in all the essential 
points of it to writing, and so transmitted from 
generation to generation. Christianity is the 
provision of mercy for perishing man—revealed 
to him in the first hour that he needed it—and 
perpetuated to him, because he will always 
need it. 

If Deism be regarded in the simplicity of it’s 
great principle, that there is a God—it has 
been considered as the basis of all the various 
systems of theology and philosophy which have 
ever appeared; notwithstanding the mythology 
into which they have degenerated. From it’s 
modifications among the ancient philosophers, 
may be traced the outline of most of the earlier 
sceptical systems of Europe, which in several 
instances (naturally, as it appears to me,) de- 
generated into Atheism. “Their alliance with 
the philosophy of Greece and Rome, may be 
discovered in the metaphysical subtilties 
which they learned from the heathen writers, 
and even mark the schools from which they re- 
spectively borrowed. 
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Among the earliest, and the most candid, of 
Deistical writers in this country, was Herbert, 
Lord Cherbury—but the principles which he, 
advanced were such as the mere effort of na- 
tural reason could not discover—at least, we 
may so presume, because it did not adduce 
them with any certainty in the heathen world 
—and such as particularly seemed to require 
the aids of Revelation to impress upon them the 
seal of certainty.—‘‘ That there is one God— 
‘That he is chiefly to be worshipped—That 
‘‘ piety and virtue are the principal part of 
‘‘ his worship—That we must repent of our 
‘sins; and if we do so, God will pardon 
‘«< them—That there are rewards for good men, 
‘‘and punishments for bad men, in a future 
“state.” It is difficult to imagine whence his 
Lordship gathered the latter propositions, ex- 
cept from Revelation. It is obviously the 
business of revealed religion to discover how 
sin can be pardoned—this intelligence, at least, 
is not written by the sunbeam on the face of 
nature—and the inquiries and expedients of 
men on this subject have been as endless as 
unsatisfactory. As to futurity—the ancient 
philosophers were at length compelled to ac- 
knowledge that they knew nothing about it; 
and if Lord Cherbury understood more on such 
a point, he must have drawn from a purer 
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fountain than was accessible to them. Yet we 
are told, and by these very writers, that the 
system of ancient philosophers, stripped of 
their mythological garb, and popular compli- 
ances, was pure Deism. How is it that the 
scholars of these later ages, are wiser than 
their masters, of former times? ‘ He was fol- 
lowed by Hobbes, Blount, Toland, Shaftes- 
bury, Collins, Woolston, Tindal, Morgan, 
Chubb, Hume, Bolingbroke, Gibbon, Paine— 
the last a railer, not a reasoner—and a variety 
of anonymous pamphleteers. This may truly 
be considered a formidable phalanx against 
revealed religion ; and if Christianity had been 
any thing less than she professes to be, she 
could scarcely have been imagined to make 
head against men of such talents, literature,. 
zeal, and influence, as some of these confess- 
edly possessed. The same quiet, but com- 
manding energy, which subdued before her all 
the idolatry of the heathen world, has carried 
her with majestic ease, and uninjured dignity, 
through these later assaults. The friends of 
Christianity, in comparing the objections, with 
the defences which they have called forth, 
think that they have no reason to regret the 
warfare. To specify the minor distinctions 
between systems, which all agree in the sufti- 
ciency of natural religion, and the absurdity of 
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that which claims to be revealed, is unneces- 
sary to the discussion, and would be impos- 
sible in a Lecture which only professes to state 
the general principles of Deism. And if some 
of these writers, have forgotten the decencies 
which ought to be observed in a controversy 
of such magnitude and serious import, which 
is especially the case, in many instances, with 
Lord Bolingbroke—it were useless to expose 
an indecorum that but too evidently marks it- 
self—and unworthy any advocate of Christian- 
ity to imitate it. 

In a system that undertakes to draw all it’s 
principles and sanctions from what are called 
the immutable laws of nature, and the unso- 
phisticated light of reason, one might have 
hoped to find harmony of opinion. That those 
who confess their ignorance, by seeking a su- 
perior guide, should be subject to the infirmity 
of differing in their construction of words, 
while they substantially agree in sentiment, 
might be expected. But that these masters of 
mind, who need no guide but their own intel- 
lectual powers, exercised upon the sensible. 
forms of being, should disagree on the most 
essential points of truth, professedly derived 
from natural religion, is extraordinary. Yet 
the great principle of Lord Herbert, and which 
relates to futurity, has not only no part in many 
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Deistical systems, but’ is strenuously opposed 
_ by writers on that side the question. The ex- 
ception taken against revealed religion is the 
multiplicity and contrariety of the systems 
formed upon it: yet is Deism also divided into - 
secis—and some of these differ upon a fundamen- 
tal principle, in which all Christians, however 
otherwise disagreeing, are united. 

There are Deists, who admitting the exist- 
ence of God, as an eternal, independent, intel- 
ligent, and infinite Cause, deny his providence, 
and consider him as having abandoned the go- 
vernment of the world to chance. Others al- 
low both the being and providence of God, but 
withdraw his cognizance from moral actions— 
which indeed they deny to be such in them- 
selves, resolving all good and evil into the ar- 
bitrary constitution of human laws. We may 
have occasion to shew, in the next Lecture, that 
these opinions led to the Atheistic Philosophy, 
which desolated Europe, after having unhappily 
obtained in a neighbouring enlightened coun- 
try. A third class granting, with the existence 
and providence of God, his attributes and 
moral perfections, regard them justly as trans- 
cending human comprehension ; and in place of 
inferring, from this tacitly acknowledged inade- 
quacy of reason and of nature, a better and in- 
fallible guide, which can alone be given by a 
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distinct revelation of the divine will, they con- 
sent to live without a certain rule, and denying 
the immortality of the soul, limit human exist- 
ence to the present turbulent and transitory 
life, and hold that death is an eternal sleep— 
thus, first abandoning all relation to Deity, and 
all knowledge of his will, as a law—then, all 
the sanctions arising from responsibility, as 
connected with future rewards and punish- 
ments—and thus virtually separating the man 
from his Creator, both in life, and in death, and 
for ever. So much do they differ on these 
most momentous subjects, that they have even 
among themselves been classed into mortal and 
immortal Deists—according as they held, or 
rejected, the doctrine of a future state. Those 
who deny a future state-appear to me to be 
most rational—on their own principles—from 
which assuredly they can derive no certain 
evidence of immortality—but then, to be con- 
sistent, they should be Atheists, since these 
principles pursued would lead to this tre- 
mendous issue: and those who hold the doc- 
trine of rewards and punishments hereafter, 
should be Christians, since Revelation alone 
affords demonstration to this infinitely momen- 
tous doctrine. But I have not at present to do 
with the consistency or inconsistency of the 
system—except in so far as the plain statement 
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of it’s tenets may elicit an incidental observa- 
tion upon it’s incongruities. 

There is yet another class, and these I ap- 
prehend to comprise, the enlightened and 
moral, among those who are doubtful of the 
claims of Revelation,—it is Deism in it’s best 
sense. .These. not only believe in the existence, 
but in the providence, and perfections of God. 
—they insist upon the obligations of natural 
religion, conceiving that these have sufficient 
demonstration from the light of nature, without 
a revealed religion; and to these they add the 
awful sanctions of future retribution. It is 
wonderful, that such concessions should not 
conduct them to Christianity, which supports 
their distinguishing tenets with evidence not 
to be gathered alone from reason and nature, 
although decidedly, when once produced, con- 
firmed by both.—This last class, as adherents 
to the purest system of Deism, and as placing 
that system in the most favourable hig ht, I pur- 
posely select, to institute, 

Secondly, A Comparison between these 
General Principles of Deism and Christianity— 
and when these are thus conferred, it will be 
evident that we gain nothing by the abandon- 
ment of revealed religion; but that we lose 
much as to the evidence by which these inter- 
esting propositions are sustained. The princi- 
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ples of Deism have been already stated—it is 
now expedient, for the purpose of presenting a 
fair parallel, that we should produce those of. 
Revelation—and to effect this without any 
partial colouring, it shall be done in it’s own 
language. 

1. As to the great doctrine of the Being, At- 
tributes, and Operations of God—what has Deism 
to shew more sublime in conception, more 
eloquent in description, and more conclusive in 
reasoning, than we find scattered over the book 
of Job—the devotional compositions, called the 
Psalms of David—and the sacred writings at 
large? I do not now contend for the principle 
that was clearly and concisely stated by 
Moses, while all the world of philosophers 
were contending about the origin of the uni- 
verse—it meets us in the first sentence of 
Revelation—“ In the beginning God created 
‘‘ the heavens and the earth.” But I am about 
to produce the doctrine in the scriptural state- 
ment and application of it. The patriarch 
says—‘‘ He is wise in heart, and mighty in 
“‘ strength : who hath hardened himself against 
“him, and hath prospered? Who removeth 
‘the mountains, and they know not; who 
‘* overturneth them in his anger; who shaketh 
“the earth out of her place, and the pillars 
“« thereof tremble;; who commandeth the sun, 
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“‘and it riseth not, and sealeth up the stars ; 
** who alone spreadeth out the heavens, and 
treadeth upon the waves of the sea; who 
‘‘ maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, and 
** the chambers of the south; who doeth great 
“things past finding out, yea and wonders 
‘without number. Lo, he goeth by me, and 
‘* T see him not; he passeth on also, but I per- 
“ceive him not. Behold, he taketh away, 
*‘who can hinder him? Who will say unto 
‘* him, What doest thou?” * There is as much 
science as eloquence in this sublime descrip- 
tion. We have a similar passage in the same 
book. ‘‘Canst thou bind the sweet influences 
<< of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? 
** Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his sea- 
“*son? or canst thou guide Arcturus with his 
“sons?” The Pleiades arise in the Spring. 
The ‘‘ chambers of the south,” signify the southern 
stars, which are for the most concealed as in 
chambers—and apply to the dogstar, and 
to others attendant upon the Summer. Arctu- 
rus becomes visible in September, and. intro- 
duces the Autumn. Orion appears in Decem- 
ber, to usher inthe Winter. Jazzaroth imports 
the signs of the Zodiac, which successively lead 
on the months, their beautiful and eternal circle. 


ae 
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Among all the systems of Deism, and all the 
writings of philosophy—can any thing more 
“truly worthy the Being delineated be produced 
than that which follows? ‘‘ Hell”—that. is, 
the invisible state, in all it’s solemn and awful 
character, ‘with all it’s immortal and departed 
inhabitants, who live to him, while they are, 
for the present, lost to us—and live in the same 
dependance upon him, as when they lived upon 
earth—‘“ Hell is naked before him—and -de- 
““struction”—the world of ruin and punish- 
ment—‘‘ hath no covering.” ‘‘ He stretcheth 
‘out the north over the empty place—and 
“‘hangeth the earth upon nothing ”—extends 
the line of creation from Pole to Pole, and 
leaves the sphere, without visible support, 
self-balanced, in infinite space. ‘He bindeth 
‘up the waters in his thick cloud, and the 
“cloud is not rent under them”—so suspend- 


ing the waters that they rush not down in. 


torrents, when raised into the atmosphere, 
but distil in showers. ‘* He holdeth back the 
face of his throne, and spreadeth his cloud 
“upon it. He hath compassed the waters 
“‘ with bounds, until the day and night come to 
“‘anend. The pillars of heaven tremble, and 
“are astonished at his reproof. He divideth 
“the sea with his power, and by his under- 
“standing he smiteth through the proud. 


» 
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** By his Spirit he hath garnished the heavens ; 
“his hand hath formed the crooked serpent” 
—that bright and glorious constellation—dis- 
tinguished among all the rest—and sweeping 
half the polar circle with it’s winding contor- 
tions. ‘* Lo! these are parts of his ways: but 
*« how little a portion is heard of him! but the 
** thunder of his power, who can understand ?”* 
Had this book no pretensions to inspiration, it 
has strong claims upon the respect of every 
man of taste and of science, for it’s beauties 
and it’s sublimity. It cannot be depreciated, 
far less ridiculed, without degrading the under- 
Standing and the heart of those who treat it 
thus unworthily. | : 
Can any description of divine interposition 
through the instrumentality of a natural tem-— 
pest be more magnificent than that of the 
psalmist—‘‘ In my distress I called upon the 
‘* Lord, I cried aloud unto my God, he heard 
‘*my voice out of his temple, and my cry © 
‘ penetrated his ear. Then the earth shook 
“‘ and trembled; the foundations also of the 
«hills rocked and were shaken, because he 
‘“‘ was incensed. There issued smoke from 
«his nostrils, and from his mouth devouring 
<< flame—flakes of fire were kindled by it. He 
“<< bowed the heavens also, and came down; 


* Job xxvi. 6—14. 
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«and darkness was under his feet. And he 
‘rode upon a cherub and did fly; yea, he did 
“fly upon the wings of the wind. He made 
«darkness his covering—dark waters—con- . 
«densed clouds—-were his pavilion. Before 
“the splendour of his presence, the clouds 
“were dispelled into hail, and flakes of fire. 
«© The Lord also thundered in the heavens, and 
“the Highest gave his voice—hail, and flakes 
“of fire!—Yea, he sent out his arrows, and 
‘“ scattered them—he multiplied his hghtnings 
‘“and discomfited them. Then the channels of 
“« waters ‘were seen, and the foundations of the © 
‘earth were discovered at thy rebuke, O 
“ Lord, at the blast of the breath of thy nos- 
*‘trils.”* [have introduced but a few verbal 
alterations in the received translation of this 
magnificent ‘description. There is another, 
delineating the effects of a thunderstorm upon 
a wooded, mountainous, and rocky country, 
without any of these Oriental appendages of 
Imagery, most strikingly grand and awful: 
“* Give unto the Lord, O ye mighty, give unto 
‘the Lord glory and strength. Give unto the 
‘‘ Lord the glory due unto his name : worship 
“the Lord inthe beauty of holiness. The 
“* voice of the Lord is upon the waters : the God 
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** waters. The voice of the Lord is powerful ; 
*« the voice of the Lord is full of majesty. The 
** voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars; yea, 
“ the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. He 
** maketh them also to skip, like a calf; Leba- 
““non and Sirion, like a young unicorn. The 
“« voice of the Lord divideth the flames of fire. 
** The voice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness ; 
‘“the Lord shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh. _ 
*« The voice of the Lord maketh the hinds to 
*‘calve, and layeth bare the forests—and in 
‘“his temple doth every one speak of his glory. 
““The Lord sitteth upon the flood; yea, the - 
«« Lord sitteth king for ever. The Lord will 
*< give strength unto his people; the Lord will 
“bless his people with peace.”* This is 
characteristic of Revelation. Deism would 
have satisfied itself with asserting the being 
and dominion of God, and describing the ma- 
jesty of his operations ; but the Bible connects" 
these with his sanctuary, and the larger disco- 
veries of his nature and attributes which are 
made there—and presents the whole as a 
ground for confidence in his goodness—thus 
closing the storm with sentiments of the most 
delightful repose. Indeed, it justly throws out 
the challenge to reason, to produce any certain 
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testimony to the origin of the visible creation 
—except that which must come from Revela- 
tion. ‘‘ Where wast thou, when I laid the 
‘‘ foundations of the earth? declare, if thou 
“hast understanding. Who hath laid the 
‘© measures thereof, if thou knowest? or who 
‘‘ hath stretched the line upon it?’ Whereupon 
‘‘ are the foundations thereof fastened? or who 
“laid the corner-stone thereof? When. the 
‘* morning-stars sang together, and all the sons 
‘* of God shouted for joy !”* 

2. As to the next great principle admitted 
in the purest systems of Deism, Providence, 
can they produce any thing superior to the tes- 
timony of Revelation upon this subject? What 
can be more touchingly beautiful than that 
pastoral psalm in which this superintendence 
of the Deity is celebrated? ‘The Lord is my 
‘‘ shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me 
‘‘to he down in green pastures: he leadeth 
' “me beside the still waters. He restoreth 
““my soul: he leadeth me in the paths of 
“righteousness for his names’ sake. Yea, 
‘* though I walk through the valley of the sha- 
“‘dow of death, I will fear no evil: for Thou 
“art with me; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
‘“fort me. Thou preparest a table before me 


* Job xxxviil. 4—7. 
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- “in the presence of mine enemies: Thou 
“anointest my head with oil; my cup run- 
“‘ neth over. Surely goodness and mercy shall 
“follow me all the days of my life; and I will 
‘‘ dwell in the fiouse of the Lord for ever.”* 
This is the more impressive, as it applies the 
general principle to the individual, and shews 
it’s influence upon him in inspiring all the filial 
confidence of prayer. 

Would you see this principle in operation. 
upon the largest scale? and, turning from this 
quiet scenery, contemplate it in all that variety 
of application, to all conditions and circum- 
stances, in which it is exhibited in the general. 
_controul of God’s moral government? Listen 
to the patriarch, Job—‘‘ Behold, he breaketh 
« down, and it cannot be built again; he shut- 
‘* teth up a man, and there can be no opening. 
‘« Behold, he withholdeth the waters, and they 
*< dry up; also he sendeth them out, and they 
‘‘ overturn the earth. With him is strength 
‘‘and wisdom: the deceived and the deceiver 
“are his. He leadeth counsellors away spoil- 
‘‘ed, and maketh the judges fools. He looseth 
“the bond of kings, and girdeth their loins 
‘‘ with a girdle. He leadeth princes away 
“‘ spoiled, and overthroweth the mighty. He 


= 
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“ removeth away the speech of the trusty, and — 
“taketh away the understanding of the aged. 
‘“He poureth contempt upon princes, and 
‘«‘ weakeneth the strength of the mighty. He 
‘‘ discovereth deep things out of darkness, 
“and bringeth out to light the shadow of 
‘death. He increaseth the nations, and de- 
‘ stroyeth them : he enlargeth the nations, and 
‘* straiteneth them again. He taketh away the 
“heart of the chief of the people of the earth, 
‘“and causeth them to wander in a wilderness 
‘‘ where there is no way. They grope in the 
«dark without light; and he maketh them to 
“« stagger like a drunken man.” * 

Tf we would further contemplate this’ sub- 
‘lime principle individually, and as: associated 
with the omnipotence and omniscience of Deity 
—the psalmist is at hand to guide our inquiries, 
and to impart holy fear, and pious awe, to our 
spirits. ‘*O Lord, thou hast searched me, 
‘and known me. Thou knowest my down- 
‘* sittmmg and mine up-rising ; Thou understan- 
“dest my thought afar off. Thou compassest 
‘““my path, and my lying down, and art ac- 
‘“* quainted with all my ways. For there is 
‘‘not a word in my tongue, but, lo! O Lord, 
‘** thou knowest it altogether. Thou hast beset 


* Job xii. -14—25. 
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_. “me behind and before, and laid thine hand 


“upon me: Such knowledge is too wonderful 
“for me; it is high, I cannot attain unto it. 
‘< Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or whi- 
“ther shall I flee from thy presence? If I 
‘©ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I 
‘« make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. 
“If [take the wings of the morning, and dwell 
‘* in the uttermost parts of the sea; Even there 
‘ shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
** shall hold me. If I say, Surely the darkness 
*« shall cover me; even the night shall be light 
“about me. Yea, the darkness hideth not 
“from thee; but the night shineth as the day: 
‘* the darkness and the light are both alike unto 
“thee. For thou hast possessed my reins; 
‘« thou hast covered me in my mother’s womb. 
‘« [ will praise thee; for I am fearfully and won- 
«< derfully made: marvellous are thy works; and 
‘‘ that my soul knoweth right well. My sub- 
‘“« stance was not hid from thee when | was 
«« made in secret, and curiously wrought in the 
‘«< lowest parts of the earth. Thine eye did see 
‘my substance, yet being unperfect; and in 
“thy book all my members were written, 
‘*‘ which in continuance were fashioned, when 
‘“as yet there was none of them. How pre-_ 
‘* cious also are thy thoughts unto me, O God! 
‘“ how great is the sum of them! If I should 
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‘count them, they are more in number than 
‘the sand: when [ awake, I am still with 
‘ithe. ?* : 

3. Such are the sentiments of: Revelation: 
for what then, I repeat, should we leave the 
Bible to embrace the most elevated system of 
Deism? Does it present purer Morals, which 
constitute the next great principle allowed in 
that system? I defy all it’s philosophy to pro- 
duce views of the Fountain of purity more 
exalted than those which have been transmitted 
to us, from age to age, upon the pages of inspi- 
ration, through “ Bildad the Shuhite.” ‘* Do- 
‘¢ minion and fear are with him; he maketh 
“« peace in his high places. Is there any num- 
‘“ber of his armies? And upon whom doth 
“ not his light arise? How then can man be 
“« justified with God? or how can he be clean_ 
‘* that is born-of a woman? Behold, even to the 
‘“moon, and it shineth not; yea, the stars are 
‘“not pure in his sight: How much less man, 
‘‘ that is a worm ; and the son of man which is 
‘“but a worm?’ * Such conceptions of God, 
are equally destructive of hypocrisy, presump- 
tion, and self-righteousness—and favourable. 
to morals. 

When such is the high and holy Lawegiver 
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inhabiting eternity—it might be expected that 
the moral code derived from him, should. cor- 
respond with the purity of his own nature. 
** Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 
“* Who shall dwell in thy holy hill? He that 
“‘walketh uprightly, and worketh righteous- 
‘ness, and speaketh the truth in his heart. 
“* He that backbiteth not with his tongue, nor 
** doeth evil to his neighbour, nor taketh up a 
‘reproach against his neighbour. In whose 
*‘eyes a vile person is contemned; but he 
‘‘ honoureth them that fear the Lord. He that 
‘« sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not. 
“He that putteth not out his money to usury, 
“‘ nor taketh reward against the innocent. He 
‘* that doeth these things shall never be moved.’* 
Has Deism a purer code of morals to produce 
than this? In all these illustrations we have 
confined ourselves to the darkest dispensation, — 
and to that portion of the inspired writings, . 
against which scepticism has: chiefly taken 
exceptions—for the morality of Christianity, 
the simplicity of it’s language, the spirituality 
of it’s principles, and the perfection of it’s pre- 
cepts have been so generally allowed, that | 
Deistical writers have praised these, even while 
they have attempted to subvert the system. 
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4. Finally, in respect of the sanctions pro- 
duced by Deism, from a state of future retri- 
bution—it is not necessary that I should dwell 
upon these. They are not only the same with 
those of Christianity, but strictly speaking they 
belong to Revelation. These sanctions must 
have weight in proportion to their evidence. 
In Deism they can be but conjectured—in the 
Bible they are proved by the great fact of the 
resurrection of Jesus. In Deism the belief of 
them is not universal—in Christianity it 1s an 
essential part of the system. In so far as 


‘these sanctions are of importance—the advan- 
tage is clearly, therefore, on the side of Chris- 
tianity. Ido not enter into the representations 
which she has made upon this sublime topic ; 
because these have frequently recurred in the 
course of these discussions. But I conclude 
the parallel between Deism and Christianity 
upon general principles, by the production of 
a beautiful psalm founded upon them—from 
whichit will appear that while knowledge merely 
philosophical is apt to puff up—that which is 
purely scriptural must always tend to produce 
humility. ‘*O Lord our Lord, how excellent 
‘‘ is thy name in all the earth! who hast set thy 
‘ glory above the heavens. Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength, because of thine enemies; that thou 
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“‘mightest still the enemy and the avenger. 
** When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
‘thy fingers; the moon and the stars which 
‘thou hast ordained; what is man that thou 
‘art mindful of him? and the son of man, 
** that thou visitest him? For thou hast made 
“hima little lower than the angels, and hast 
*“ crowned him with glory and honour. Thou 
‘“«madest him to have dominion over the works 
‘** of thy hands: thou hast put all things under 
“his feet: all sheep and oxen, yea, and the © 
“« beasts of the field; The fowl of the air, and 
*« the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth 
** through the paths of the seas. O Lord our 
*« Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the 
<* earth!” * | 

The sum of the whole appears to be this: 
we gain nothing in the adoption of the Deistic 
system, truly valuable, which we did not before 
possess in a more ample measure, a more 
simple language, and a more certain demon- 
stration, in Christianity. But if Christianity 
is to be excluded to make way for Deism, we 
shall find ourselves every way the losers. The 
principles of the latter are not more majestic, 
even in it’s purest form; but the rule is far 
less perfect, and the sanctions infinitely inferior. 
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The world of Deism-is an imaginary world— 
the world of Revelation, a real one, such as we 
find it daily, around and within us. Deism 
applies to man as he ought to be—Revelation 
to man, ashe is. Deism might be the religion 
-of man as a perfect creature; Christianity 
must be his religion as a fallen being, who 
needs pardon and salvation in the end—and 
hope and direction by the way. The pre- 
tensions of Deism sound well—the testimony 
of nature around us—the light of reason within 
us—-and the superadded impulses of conscience; 
but somehow, these things have always failed 
in the application. Nature has never been 
deficient in her testimony—the sun, moon, and 
stars, have declared the glory of their Creator 
in every age— 


< What though, in solemn silence, all 
** Move round this dark terrestrial bali? 

** What though nor real voice nor sound 
“ Amidst their radiant orbs be found? 

** In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

“ And utter forth a glorious voice, 

“ For ever singing, as they shine, 

*« «'The hand that made us is divine !’” 


But must not Reason turn to Revelation, and 
confess, ‘“‘ Mine ear hast thou opened” ?—It is 
true, with the instructions of Christianity in 
our hand, we can draw demonstrations of moral 
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and religious truth, from all parts of the visible 
creation—confronting scepticism from it’s own 
boasted book of nature—and appealing to it’s 
‘testimony. We can throw out the challenge — 
and say —‘‘ Ask now the beasts, and they shall 
** teach thee; and the fowls of the air, and 
** they shall tell thee: or speak to the earth, 
‘and it shall instruct thee; and the fishes 
‘‘ of the sea shall declare unto thee.” And 
peradventure Deism might answer, in the 
language of Revelation, to this appeal, ‘« Who 
““ knoweth not in all these, that the hand 
‘©of the Lord hath wrought this?” — But 
we reply upon them—‘‘ Who knoweth not?”— 
who, among enlightened nations, did really 
know, so as to benefit by their convictions ? 
Let Deists seriously ask themselves whether 
they can pretend not to be indebted to Re- 
' velation for this very knowledge of God 
arising out of the testimony of nature? How 
is it that they see so much more clearly, 
and frame their system of natural religion, 
so much more consistently and morally, 
than the mightiest minds of old? They will not 
deny the intellectual powers of the Ancient 
Philosophers—why did these uniformly lose 
the First Cause in metaphysical speculations, 
and leave the world to a corrupt idolatry, 
while Deism. professes to find no difficulty in 
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. discovering both God, and the eternal rule of 
right, in the works of nature, and by the light of 
reason and of conscience? Why did Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, grope as blind men at 
noon-day, ‘‘ feeling after God, if haply they 
‘‘ might find him, although he is not far from 
“every one of us’—while every modern re- 
jecter of the Bible easily frames a system 
embracing some of it’s leading principles— 
undiscovered in olden time—but produced -by 
Revelation from the beginning ?—The thing 
speaks for itself—the Reason was dark, till 
Christianity removed the film from her eyes— 
the conscience was torpid, till the religion of 
Jesus roused her from these slumbers of insen- 
sibility, which were hastening to terminate in 
the sleep of death. The experiment was made, 
not in one, but in every instance. Every state, 
and every individual, have in their turn fur- 
nished evidence on this interesting subject. 
If reason and conscience had failed to read and 
to expound the book of nature only in one or 
two instances —if they had not succeeded in 
making evident, and’ in applying the eternal 
rule of right, in certain circumstances—we 
would have altogether held our ‘peace — or 
we should have said, it was a partial failure— 
but nothing more. But what shall we say, 
when that failure occurs in every case? that it 
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4s as glaring in civilized as in savage countries ? 
‘What can we say, but that the system is in- 
efficient, and the rules which it suggests defec- 
tive? The experiment has been made for ages 
—alas! it is now making on the broadest 
scale. Six hundred millions of our fellow men 
are without the Bible. What are reason and 
conscience, the works and the light of nature 
doing for them? I will not ask, what they are 
doing for the enslaved African: for he is sup- 
posed to be out of the reach of their operation. 
‘Yet Christianity has shewn that something can 
‘be-done even for that proscribed race—and by 
the infusion of religious knowledge into the 
mind of the poor Hottentot, has imparted a 
civilization of manners, and an intellectual dig- 
nity, of which the constitution of his nature 
was long deemed incapable. But what have 
they done for India—whose system is said to 
be founded in pure Deism—and is celebrated 
for it’s philosophical character? There, as 
every where else, the effect is, inteilectual 
bondage, moral degradation, and the submer- 
sion of what is called natural religion, in the 
corruptions of the most revolting idolatry. 
Every where the result is the same—in former 
ages, in the present day—in every clime— 
under all circumstances, reason and consci- 
ence have been faithless to their charge. The 
2P 
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influence of Christianity has been no less uni- 
form—in ameliorating the condition of man— 
in raising him from his moral degradation—in 
banishing the cruel and disgusting rites of ido- 
latry, and in communicating the knowledge of 
the only living and true God. And even now, 
to accomplish what Deism attempts in vain— 
“the angel is flying through the midst of 
‘‘ heaven, having the everlasting gospel to 
“preach unto them that dwell on the earth, 
“< and to every nation and kindred, and tongue, 
“and people, saying, with a loud voice, Fear 
** God, and give glory to him; for the hour of 
“his judgment is come: and worship him 
*‘ that made heaven, and earth, and the sea, 
“and the fountains of waters.” Before him 
went the earthquake, the fire, the great and 
strong wind, rending the rocks, and overturn- 
ing the mountains, the tornado which shook 
thrones and kingdoms—but his proclamation 
was heard amidst the fitful pauses of the tem- 
pest. But now that the storm is hushed, na- 
tions are listening in breathless expectation 
while the glad tidings reach the remotest ex- 
tremities of the world—‘ Glory to God in the 
“highest—and on earth peace ~ good-will 
‘* towards men! ”— | 


eens XV. 


THE PECULIARITIES OF DEISM AND OF 
CHRISTIANITY COMPARED. 


2 PETER, li. 19. 


While they promise them liberty, they themselves. 
are the servants of corruption, 


Iw the choice of this passage, and in the whole 
of the discussion to which itis to be applied, it 
is very far from my intention to bring a railing 
accusation against Deism, or to impeach the 
integrity of those who embrace that system. 
Such conduct would be as unworthy the cause 
of Christianity, as injurious to candid inquiries 
after truth. There are doubtless honest, and 
virtuous men, whose minds, from some cause 
or other, are not satisfied as to the fact of a 
Revelation, and the claims of the Bible to be 
so considered. The subject is of infinite mo- 
ment to them, as well as to us; and they have 
a solemn responsibility arising from evidences 
which they will do well as seriously to weigh 


and examine. 
Depre 
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If it shall appear to me that there is any 
thing demoralizing in the principles themselves 
which they have espoused—if 1 think myself 
in possession of facts relative to their destruc- 
tive influence when called into action, and 
pushed to their full extent—and if, upon a con- 
cession to the system of all which it asks as to — 
principle, it does not prove to me that it re- 
leases from the bonds of natural corruption 
—above all, if I believe the guilt and danger in- 
curred by the rejection of Jesus and his salva- 
tion—to state these opinions which I have of 
Deism and the reasons upon which I entertain 
them—and to press with corresponding serious- 
ness and earnestness the convictions which I 
feel—ought not to be resented, and cannot 
candidly, after these remarks, be misinter- 
preted. It is an awful sentence, and believing 
the Bible to be a revelation from God, I must 
give credit to it, and be affeeted by it accord- 
ingly, “He that believeth on the Son hath 
‘« everlasting life: and he that believeth not the 
“« Son, shall not see hfe; but the wrath of God 
** abideth on him.” — 

The immediate relation of the text, is to false 
teachers of Christianity—to those who held 
the truth in unrighteousness; who professed 
an extraordinary zeal for the doctrines of the 
gospel, while they subverted it’s. morals; and 
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who turned’ the grace of God into licentious- 
ness. Such teachers there are, and ever have 
been, who make religion a cloak for vice ; and 
boast of the excellency of their principles as 
setting them free from all moral restraints. If 
_ it could be so, the system so tending to. liber- 
tinism could not by possibility belong to Him, 
who was “holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
‘‘ from sinners ;” and the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of whose doctrines is—that they are 
“‘ according to godliness.” The refutation of such 
principles is plainly in their influence: but they 
are already not only disowned, but sentenced, 
by Christianity—and their condemnation. 1s 
just.. The holy indignation which breaks forth 
in the context must satisfy every candid and 
impartial inquirer of the moral tendency of the 
Revelation for which we plead. © St. Peter dis- 
tinctly states, that if they were turned from 
the idolatrous’ superstitions of the heathen 

world, only to be seduced by these. corrupt 
~ teachers—and to practise the crimes which even 
these times of ignorance could not excuse, 
under the correct and full manifestations of the 
Gospel, their ruin is augmented by their know- 
ledge. <“‘ For if after they have escaped the 
‘‘ pollutions of the world, through the know- 
“« ledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
“‘ they are again entangled therein-and over- 
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“< come, the latter end is worse with them than 
the beginning. For it had been better for 
« them not to have known the way of righteous- 
‘‘ ness, than after they have known it, to turn 
‘from the holy commandment delivered unto 
them)! : 

We take our stand upon this fine renuncia- 
tion of all communion between Christianity 
and whatsoever is corrupt either in principle 
or practice, again to point out the cruel] injus- 
tice which is done to the system whenever the 
vices and follies of it’s professors are imputed 
to it. Deism must acknowledge, that in the 
sarcasms of it’s most distinguished advocates, 
ithas been guilty of this injustice to our holy 
religion. We will not, and we dare not, reta- 
hate. If we shall affirm that the peculiarities 
of Deism are demoralizing—we shal] draw our 
conclusions from the principles which it avows, 
and not from the abuse of them chargeable 
upon individuals. If we shall appeal to facts 
illustrating and confirming our inferences, ‘or 
appearing so to do, it shall be upon a broad and 
general scale, where the springs of the system 
have leave to play freely, and it’s predominant 
tendencies may be discovered. If in Chris- 
tianity itself shall be found any shelter for the 
vices of it’s adherents—if these are not dis- 
tinctly denounced—if there be any immoral 
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tendency in her principles—if her influence, 
upon the examination of it’s universal opera- 
tion, be not pure—notwithstanding the apos-. 
tasy and exceptions of individual professors— 
we then relinquish the argument—and resign 
the scheme, as another added to those abortive 
efforts which have been made, to raise man to 
the dignity from which he has descended. 
But if the contrary obtain throughout the scrip- 
tures as to principle—and throughout the in- 
tire range of experience embracing the influence 
of those principles—to charge -upon, Chris- 
tianity the vices of it’s professors—is alike un- 
reasonable, ungenerous, and unjust. 

We now proceed to place before you the 
subject for present discussion—which is— 

Tue Percuriarities or Dxrism anpD oF 
CHRISTIANITY COMPARED. | 

In the last Lecture, I endeavoured to shew 
the general principles of Deism in it’s purest 
state, as admitting—the Being, attributes and 
_ operations of God—his superintending provi- 
dence—the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments—and a system of morals as found- 
ed upon these considerations. These, indeed, 
I attempted to prove, were far from being de- 
monstrable. from natural religion alone. But 
still, conceding them, it followed, that we gain 
nothing, from these general principles, by the 
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abandonment of the Bible: since they are all 
there—stated more clearly than in any philo- 
sophical system—supported by sanctions which 
Deism cannot give—and accompanied by other 
important truths, which reason alone did not, 
and could not, discover. But Deism is far from 
being agreed on these important topics. Some of. 
the most specious systems have discarded the 
chief of these truths. In doing this, they have 
departed from the scheme of revealed religion 
—and in so faras they have separated from Re- 
velation, their principles have become demorali- 
zing. This is the only point which I shall aim 
at illustrating on the present occasion. 

First, Let us ascertain what those peculiari- 
ties are, which distinguish Deism from Chris-. 
tianity. | 

They may be divided into three classes— 
embracing those who deny the providence of 
God—those who maintain that all actions are 
alike indifferent as to morals, except in so far. 
as itis necessary they should be determined by 
human laws, for the general benefit, on the: 
ground of expediency—and those who reject 
the doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments. I call these the peculiarities of Deism; 
because surely it will be admitted that there 
is nothing common between these sentiments: 
and the doctrines of Christianity. And it 
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seems almost as unnecessary to enter into any 
argument to prove that principles such — as 
these are plainly demoralizing. 

The doctrine of the Being of God as associ-, 
ated with the denial of his providence—is 
indeed an abstract conception of a First Cause, 
simply as such; and breaks through all moral 
relation, and all consequent responsibility. It 
is the revival of the ancient opinion of some 
secret and undefined power, pervading all the 
organization of nature: but to every moral 
purpose, this power might as well be a blind 
fate, as an intelligent cause, if there be no 
subsequent superintendance. The only differ- 
ence between this doctrine and that of chance— 
is that it supposes wise and salutary regu- 
lations impressed upon the. whole at first, and 
immutable in their nature: but thence followed 
the atheistic conclusion, that man as a neces- 
sary part of the great whole, and as only a link 
in the chain of being—lost as to his individu- 
ality in the general organization—was neces- 
sarily what he was—and irresponsible for his ' 
actions; all of which, however apparently con- 
tingent, were generated in eternity, and essen- 
tial to a constitution of the universe, of which 
he has little knowledge, and over which he has 
no controul. 

The next step was easy and natural—to con- 
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clude that all actions were in themselves in- 
different, and assumed only a moral or im- 
moral character, as the arbitrary constitution 
of human laws might determine. This was 
the opinion of Mr. Hobbes. ‘* He asserts, that 
“‘ by the law of nature, every man hath a right 
“to all things, and over all persons; and that 
“‘ the natural condition of man is a state of war, 
«a war of all men against all men: that there is 
“no way so reasonable for any man, as to 
‘anticipate, that is, by force and wiles to 
‘‘master all the persons of others that he. 
*« can, so long till he sees no other power great 
‘‘ enough to endanger him: that the civil laws 
‘“are the only rules of good and evil, just and 
‘“ unjust, honest and dishonest; and that ante- 
‘« cedently to such laws, every action is in it’s 
‘own nature indifferent:, that there is nothing 
«good or evil in itself, nor any common laws 


a 


a 


‘constituting what is naturally just and un- 
‘« just: that all things are measured by what 
‘“ every man judgeth, fit where there is no civil 
‘** government, and by the laws of society, 
‘“where there is one.”* If such indeed be 
natural religion, it is time that she should be 
supplanted by something better; and if indeed 
there be no law discoverable by reason to 


* Leland, vol. I. Let. 3. p. 33. 
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determine absolutely right and wrong, it became 
palpably necessary that such a law should’ be 
revealed. 

To complete the destruction of moral obli- 

gation abstractedly, there required but one 
' other movement—we find it in the next step— 
that there is no hereafter. Lord Shaftesbury 
thought the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments had an injurious, if not an im- 
moral tendency. ‘‘ An expectation and de- 
‘pendency so miraculous and extraordinary 
‘“ as this is,” he says, ‘‘ must naturally take off 
‘‘from other inferior dependencies and en- 
**couragements. Where infinite rewards are 
** thus enforced, and the imagination strongly 
** turned towards them, the other common and 
‘natural motives to goodness are apt to be 
“neglected, and to lose much by disuse. 
*< Other interests are hardly so much,as com- 
** puted, whilst the mind is thus transported 
‘* in the pursuit of an high advantage, and self- 
“interest so narrowly confined within our- 
‘selves. On this account, all other affections 
“‘to our friends, relations, or mankind, are 
“often slightly regarded, as being worldly, 
‘ and of little moment in respect of the interest 
“‘of our souls.” He adds—‘‘ There can, in 
“some respects, be nothing more fatal to 
“* virtue than the weak and uncertain belief of 
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‘future rewards and punishments; for the 
‘‘ stress being wholly laid on this foundation, 
<‘if this foundation seem to fail, there is no 
‘further prop or security to men’s virtue.”* 
It is unnecessary for me to make a single re- 
mark on the contrast between these supposed 
effects of the belief of a future state, and the 
motive suggested by the Scriptures from the 
actual reception of this doctrine. But I will 
turn your attention for one moment upon the 
climax of Deism’ at which we have arrived, 
conducted by it’s own most distinguished ad- 
vocates. A God shut out from the government 
of his own world in providence—a world left 
to itself without one single rule of right or 
wrong, except such as may arise from human 
caprice, or be arbitrarily imposed by physical 
force—and no hereafter to rectify these dis- 
orders, or to suggest even the motive, or 
restraint, of accountableness. I was going to 
ask, what is there in this abstract notion of 
God, as a first cause simply, superior to 
Atheism? What is there not in the system, 
manifestly tending to it? But I may spare 
argument, when facts can be adduced with so 
much greater advantage. 

Secondly, The ‘Rise: and Consequences of 


* Leland, vol. I. Let.\ v. p: 56,. 57. 
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Modern Philosophy, as it has been called, are 
clearly to be traced to these principles. — 

It was nothing more than the removal of 
that restraint against which Lord Shaftesbury 
wrote, and the reduction of Mr. Hobbes’ prin- 
ciples to practice. It was but tracing these 
peculiarities of Deism to their atheistical con- 
clusion—and introducing them into active ope- 
ration throughout the relations of society, till 
they perished under their influence. It is pro- 
bable that such philosophical minds as those 
from whom we have quoted these pernicious 
sentiments, never regarded them but as spe- 
culations-—that they intended only to insist 
upon freedom of thought—and to disentangle 
the intellect from the trammels of system ge- 
nerally. They little imagined that a time 
would come, when these crude speculations 
should be acted upon enthusiastically ; and a 
theory, discordant in it’s elements, be reduced 
to practice.’ Voltaire, and others of Conti- 

nental celebrity, pushed them on to the extre- 
-mity which they finally reached, but which 
even these rash theorists did not live to wit- 
ness. The scholars went beyond their mas- 
ters; but still their scholars they were. Then 
it was ‘that the text met with a dreadful com- 
mentary; and received it’s full accomplish- 
ment. These regenerators in profession, were 
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in fact the destroyers of society. ‘‘ While 
‘< they promised them liberty, they themselves 
. were the servants of corruption.” They 
promised freedom from Religion—which they 
_ designated chains of superstition. Witha teme- 
rity which a philosophical mind ought to have 
avoided, and with a malignity which a gene- 
rous spirit would have disdained, they availed 
themselves of the corruptions of human systems, 
to traduce Christianity itself. Because Rome 
had usurped dominion over men’s consciences, 
all religion was represented as priestcraft; as 
the effort of designing men, alike to usurp the 
rights of private judgment, and to rob the pub- 
lic of their property. Nor are the. writings of 
some of the English advocates of Deism free 
from such illiberal censures. That which 
Christianity disavows, having been unhappily 
practised under the name of religion, was ea- 
gerly exposed; and the censure belonging to 
Christian churches was unjustly transferred to 
Christianity itself. Young men of warm pas- 
' sions and of immatured judgments, soon learned 
to despise religious truths as nursery tales— 
and eagerly embraced a system which alike 
relieved them from the restraints of conscience, 
and the fears of future responsibility ; and in- 
structed them, that the gratification of the low- 
est and most brutal appetites was consistent 
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with the highest principles of virtue. Many 
must have been the converts of such a system, 
to escape the tormenting apprehensions of a 
judgment to come—and many from the excite- 
ments of sensual appetite. They affected to 
give freedom from Social Restraints.. The child 
was taught that he is laid under no obligation to 
his parents, and that gratitude is a weakness: 
that the interest of the worthiest being is to — 
be exclusively consulted—and that the wor- 
thiest being must be a philosopher capable of 
the energies of mental excellence. He that 
was impatient of paternal admonitions and of 
maternal tears, easily persuaded himself, that he 
was the most enlightened character, and ina 
moment extinguished all sense of moral obli- 
gation. It dissolved his allegiance to govern- 
ments by a simple but dreadful syllogism. 
Coercion in every shape is immoral: there is 
no such thing as vice abstractedly; therefore 
every pretence for rule is done away, and every 
wholesome restraint is oppression. When the 
principles had thus reached their extent of spe- 
culation, their operation was ruinous. Ruinous, 
in respect of morals—they relaxed, by a want 
_ of motives—they destroyed by criminal indul- 
gences. Ruinous, in respect of re/atoons—they 
separated by selfishnéss—they desolated, by 
confusicn and division. Ruinous, in respect of 
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comforts, both individual and relative—the 
last depend upon order, which these principles 
destroy—the former upon futurity, which they . 
deny., Man has infinite desires, in defiance of 
himself; and it must follow, that a system 
which gives him only the present, leaves hima 
wretch. I can have no doubt, that many a 
Deist is as decidedly shocked at this horrible 
portraiture as we can be; but let it be remem- 
bered that these are not imaginary deductions 
from the common principles—these are facts, 
transacted on the theatre of Europe, at the close 
of the last, and the beginning of the present 
century —the vestiges of which yet remain, and - 
must long remain, in many a depopulated and 
wasted country. Indeed, if the principles of 
Mr. Hobbes be allowed, I cannot see how the 
result is to be avoided. Some of these writers 
themselves are doubtful of the moral result of 
their own systems. I shall select two of the 
most illustrious—Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. 
flume. The former thinks religion necessary 
to carry into effect his moral speculations— 
‘and the latter deems the belief of a Suture state 
advantageous to society. 

Lord Shaftesbury observes, that “ nothing 
“can more highly contribute to the fixing of 
“‘ right apprehensions, and a sound judgment, 
“or sense of right and wrong, than to believe 
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‘a God, who is represented such, as to bea 
‘* true model or example of the most exact jus- 
‘* tice, and highest goodness and worth.” ‘And 
again, ‘‘ that this belief must undoubtedly 
‘‘ serve to raise and increase the affection to- 
. “ wards virtue, and help to submit and subdue > 
‘all other affections to this alone. And that 
‘“* when this Theistical belief is intire and _per- 
“‘ fect, there must be a steady opinion of the 
“* superintendency of a supreme Being; a wit- 
“ness and spectator of human life, and con- ' 
- “scious of whatsoever is felt or acted in the 
“universe; so that in the perfectest recess, or 
“« deepest solitude, there must be one still pre- 
“sumed remaining with us, whose presence 
‘‘ singly must be of more moment than that of 
“the most august assembly upon earth: and 
‘‘that in such a presence, as the shame of 
“guilty actions must be the greatest of 
‘‘ any, so must the honour be of well doing, 
‘*eyen under the unjust censures of a world. 
«And in this case it is very apparent, 
«‘ how conducing a perfect Theism must be 
“‘to virtue, and how great a deficiency 
“there is in Atheism.” This is very beautiful, 
just, and eloquent—it is pity indeed that it is 
not consistent. It is not consistent with itself 
—for he had laid a basis of morals irrespective 
of the Divine will. It is not consistent with 
2Q 
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ccacessions which he had made, on other oc- 
casions, to Atheism. It is not consistent with 
Deism as a system, which never can establish, 
upon it’s own principles, with absolute cer-— 
tainty, this constant presence and superinten- 
dance of the Deity—hence arose the various 
and contradictory opinions, on this point, 
among these philosophers, which we have 
stated. Revelation alone can establish such a 
theism as he supposes, and’give sanction to all 
it’s important consequences, so impressively 
described. It is, however, evident that his 
Lordship felt the importance of religion to 
morality. He therefore adds—‘‘ Where by 
“ the violence of rage, lust, or any other coun- | 
“ ter-working passions, the good affection may 
“frequently be controuled and overcome—if 
“ religion interposing creates a belief, that the 
“‘qll passions of this kind, no less than their 
“consequent actions, are the objects of a 
‘* Deity’s animadversion ; it 1s certain that such’ 
‘a belief must prove a seasonable remedy 
‘‘ against vice, and be in a particular manner 
‘‘advantageous to virtue.” Mr. Hume also 
allows the importance of the belief of a future 
state, to the same moral result. Even when he 
applauds the arguments against it, he adds— 
“*in fact, men do not reason after that man- 
‘* ner”—‘* they draw many consequences from 
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_** the belief of a Divine Existence, and suppose 
* that the Deity will inflict punishments on vice, 
“‘ and. bestow rewards on virtue, beyond what 
*“ appears in this ordinary course of nature. 
‘** Whether this reasoning of their’s,” he says, 
“* be just or not, is no matter : it’s influence on 
‘« their life and conduct must still be the same. 
** And those who attempt to disabuse them of 
** such prejudices, may, for aught I know, be 
** good reasoners, but I cannot allow them to 
“‘ be good citizens and politicians: since they 
** free men from one restraint upon their pas- 
‘sions: and make the infringement of the 
‘‘laws of equity and society in one respect 
<* more easy and secure.” * How inconsistent, 
therefore, was Mr. Hume’s conduct with the 
principles which he here lays down! Upon his 
own shewing, he yielded the benefit of man- 
kind to the pride of reasoning; and endangered 
society by publishing his scepticism! But we 
will not. accept this concession as an act of 
intire justice to that system of Revealed Re- 
ligion, which stands upon higher ground, not 
as a system of mere expediency, but of abso- 
lute truth. 

Thirdly, You cannot but have been impress- 
ed with the unsuitableness of Deism to man, as 


* Leland, vol. I. p. 89 and 312. 
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a fallen creature, to which all the peculiarities 
of Christianity relate. . 

When we consider the slender ground upon 
which Deism infers it’s most important prin- 
ciples in accordance with Revelation, it 
cannot but be noted as a peculiarity im 
the Bible, as distinguished from the specu- 
lations of natural religion, that it produces 
evidences of it’s own, corroborative of those of 
nature, but in fact independent also of them. 
He therefore who holds the doctrine of One 
God, in one undivided Essence, although ac- 
cording in this sentiment with Deism—and 
differing from the views which a large body of 
Christians entertain of the Divine subsistence, 
as they conceive it revealed in the Scriptures. 
—ais not a Deist—because he receives his faith 
even of the being of a God upon. the authority 
of Revelation—admits the divine mission of the 
blessed Redeemer—believes that he rose from 
the dead—expects his second appearance in 
glory, and holds that the Scriptures contain 
the revealed will of God—founding upon them 
his hope of eternal life. But the great point 
upon which I would fix your attention as con- 
stituting the peculiarities of Christianity in 
principle—in addition to the demonstrations 
which are altogether it’s own—is the provision 
of mercy which it has revealed to ruined man.’ 
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Of the beauty, truth, and consistency of this 
scheme of Redemption it is not now my inten- 
tion to speak—these subjects have engaged 
your attention in times past, and I have pro- 
duced already, long since, upon them such 
evidences as occurred to me to-prove them— 
and such arguments as might best obviate the 
objections raised by Deism against Christianity — 
on their account. But surely, even had these 
objections not been fully answered—the attempt 
to present a system of salvation shews a know- 
ledge of the wants of the human race, and is an 
effort to supply what must be ever confessedly 
defective in every system of natural religion. 
Christianity comes to tell mankind, that ‘« God 
‘‘ was in Christ reconciling the world to him- 
‘« self—not imputing their trespasses to them.” 
If this system be overthrown — Deism has 
nothing to put in it’s room—the consciousness 
of offence remains without any promise of for- 
giveness ; and the case is plainly hopeless. If 
a Revelation be supposed as possible—to meet 
the anxious inquiries after reconciliation with 
God, and a life to come, must be it’s first busi- 
ness. These are the distinguishing tenets of 
Christianity; and if we may appeal to facts in 
support of general evidence—it’s testimony on 
this subject has made it’s way to the hearts of 
thousands, and filled them with peace and joy 
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in believing. The Bible speaks to man as it 
finds him the words of encouragement and 
salvation; and to every moral and spiritual re- 
sult, they prove themselves to be the words of 
life, manifested in present activity, connected — 
with the hope of immortality. 

Fourthly, Let us now, in reviewing the whole 
question between Deism and Christianity, en- 
deavour to apply the systems respectively. 

Take a man, and place him under the tuition 
of Deism. His difficulties cormmence with the 
very first lesson of his moral education. He is ° 
told that there is a God-—that is to say, an in- 
telligent, invisible, immutable, eternal, First 
Cause. This seems to be, what every rudi- 
ment ought to be, the plainest principle in the 
whole system. . Yet how many things are here 
assumed, which cannot by the light of nature 
and of reason be proved! There must be a 
Cause—in which all effects originate: the 
forms of even sensible being are so incalcula- 
ble and so diversified, that this Cause must be 
infinite—there is such manifest design, that 
this Cause must be intelligent—there is such 
invariable order and precision attending their 
constitution and course, that this Cause must 
be immutable—there is such a stupendous 
character impressed upon many of the compo- 
nent parts, and indisputably upon the great 
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whole, that this Cause must be omnipotent—the 
long succession, to be traced beyond the limits 
of our information, and the undecreased energy 
still discoverable in the productions of nature, 
lead to the conclusion that this Cause is eternal; 
and thus Deism would infer the being, attributes, 
and perfections of God.—But stay—all this is 
‘very probable—but it is not proved. It is ra- 
tional, but it is not certain. It is plausible— 
~ but it is not demonstrated. It is ingenious— 
but it is opinion still. What if these things 
‘should be necessary and eternal? Many of the 
Ancient Philosophers stated them to be so— 
they thought deeply, and yet were Atheists— 
they were Atheists, because they thought so 
deeply—that is, they pushed the principles 
upon which Deism would support itself, by 
building it’s moral calculations upon visible 
and sensible objects—to their extremity—and 
found that material being could not demon- 
strate that which is spiritual; far less a Su- 
preme Spirit as originating matter. That 
there was error in the conclusion, no one can 
‘now doubt: but still it was an error not to be 
detected in the process.—It was a system of 
speculation throughout, and was attended 
with correspondent uncertainty—‘* The World 
*‘by wisdom knew not God.” When Reve- 
lation comes to explain the lessons of nature, 
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then, indeed, what can only be probable to | 
Deism becomes demonstrated—her silent lan- 
guage is rendered audible; and the characters 
of light impressed upon her works are inter-_ 
preted, and the interpretation is sure. 

But. we will grant the existence of a First 
Cause—how will Deism prove, that there is 
but One?. Assuming that there is but One 
Cause—it argues his infinity, from the bound- 
less range of visible objects. But why should 
there not be causes as multiplied, as the effects 
are incalculable? Why should not each of 
these have it’s own? a principle in which it 
individually originates—and from which it im- 
mediately. emanates ?—Why should the repre- 
sentations of the poets be considered merely 
as dreams of the imagination? Why should 
there not be presiding powers over the floods 
and the mountains-—the woods and the valleys ? 
secret influences, of which the varieties of ex- 
ternal forms are but visible effects? Why 
should not these be separate existences, each 
from a separate fountain of being—to whose 
nature they are conformable respectively ? 
What has reason to say against these multi- 
plied causes, when philosophy has more than 
once allowed two independent beings, the one 
good, the other evil, to whom the universe is 
subjected, and who are at eternal war with 
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each other? and if two, why not ten thousand ? 
Reason felt herself pressed with the subject, 
and in her best days, at least tolerated poly- 
theism; nay, established it for the multitude, 
and even punished with death those who were 
suspected of wishing to turn them from it. 
Respecting this First Cause, reason did not 
lead to any certain conclusion. Some Philo- 
sophers held these things to be an eternal suc- 
cession — others ascribed them to fortuitous - 
combinations—none of them clearly defined 
the nature of the First Cause—most of them 
held the eternity of Matter—Many of them 
supposed such an union between this eternal 
matter and the eternal spirit as made them 
one, and confounded God with the Universe— 
All of them allowed polytheism. To this hour, 
nature as employed by Deists is a very vague 
and undefined term—signifying some secret 
influence—not well understood, and still more 
loosely applied, as illustrative of the pheno- 
mena of the universe. It is true, the Bible 
speaks of the decided testimony of nature to 
the being and perfections of God: but it is 
also true, that mankind at large closed their 
eyes against the book thus opened before 
them; and that those who applied themselves 
to the study of it, read it very imperfectly. 
In the Scriptures the visible things of the cre- 
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ation are rather appealed to, as illustrating this: 
great truth, than as of themselves leading to the - 
discovery of it, in man’s fallen and depraved 
state. They are spoken of as giving a testi- 
mony which ought to be received, rather than 
as. effectively reaching the heart. And it 
appears to me, to be taken for granted, which 
I believe also to be the fact, that some com- 
mentaries upon this natural evidence had 
always existed—either in a distinct revelation, 
or by traditions from it-—which, however ob- 
scured, were never wholly lost. The nine- 
teenth psalm, in combining the voice of the 
heavens with the law of the Lord, shews the 
natural alliance of these with each other, and 
the importance of the last to a just interpre- 
tation of the former. 

We will, however, suppose the scholar satis- 
fied upon these essential points—that there is 
a First Cause, and that he is but one—a truth 
of which we cannot entertain the slightest doubt, 
but of which Deism, upon it’s own principles, 
seems incapable of arriving at absolute cer- 
tainty :—these things admitted, the next ques- 
tion is that of Providence. Did he impress upon 
the constitution of the Universe immutable 
laws by which it should be governed, and then 
leave it to those regulations? or is he still the 
ever-present Deity—alike upholding the great 
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whole, and observing every individual part? 
This is not a speculative inquiry, but upon. it 
depends a grand issue in regard to morals. If 
the Deity, completing what he ordained to 
make, and having impressed upon his works 
this immutable law, has withdrawn himself 
from them, that sublime guard of his omni- 
presence no longer acts upon the mind. A 
succession of causes and effects work out his 
will, and consummate his designs, but the 
Christian doctrine of his immediate superin- 
tendance is missed. The natural conclusion 
that every action was but a link in the-chain 
of causes generated in eternity, tended to 
destroy responsibility—and led to the fatal 
consequences already stated. Besides, the 
lively gratitude inspired by a sense of imme- 
diate and individual dependence ceases. The 
confidence felt in emergencies—the heroism 
inspired by a present Deity and an approving 
conscience—and these are closely united—is 
lost. This is a point, however, incapable of 
being settled by Deism; at least, we may so 
conclude, because it’s advocates are divided 
and opposed upon it. 

The next inquiry is naturally after the divine 
Perfections. The attributes of power, wisdom, 
and goodness, appear to be established by the 
works of Creation, if the Being and Providence 
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of God be admitted. It will be seen, however, 
how much of the inference must depend upon 
‘the admission of Providence. But Deism is 
not agreed as to the influence of these per- 
fections upon us. Many of the defenders of 
that system consider them justly as transcend- 
ing the grasp of human reason: but the con- 
clusion which they deduce, that they therefore 
become inapplicable to us, because incompre- 
hensible by us, is surely injurious to morals. 
The influence of the divine perfections upon 
man, must depend upon his relation to God; 
and the precise nature of this relation has not 
been, nor can be, defined by Deism. The 
doctrine of his being and perfections, cannot 
exclude justice from his attributes. Yet how 
many things are there in the very constitution 
of nature, to say nothing of the dispensations 
of providence, which reason would pronounce . 
irreconcileable with justice? In thé system of 
revealed religion, the future state rectifies all 
this apparent disorder in providence. In na- 
ture, some beings seem created but to be de- 
stroyed by others: no information which we 
possess can throw light upon this subject, 
except the testimony of Revelation, which, if 
believed, does not leave the divine benevolence 
to be inferred from operations thus apparently 
contradictory, but upon the authority of in- 
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spiration, establishes the paternity of God, as 
expressly declared by himself; while it induces 
a correspondent submission to these embarrass- 
ing circumstances, until the proper season 
shall ‘arrive for their explanation. But sup- 
pose the relation of man to the Deity to be 
rendered clear—what if his conscience should 
accuse him of having violated the law of his 
nature? and sinned against his reason? and 
this is not an imaginary case! What if natural 
religion condemn him? and the attributes of 
power, wisdom, and justice, are against him? 
Deism has provided no refuge for him. Yes— 
the reference is to the goodness of God. But 
abused goodness—the recollection of it adds: 
aggravation to the offence. He is to appeal to 
the mercy of God, by repentance.—Who told 
him so? To ws indeed, the sentiment is so 
familiar, that we call it natural. But whence 
arose the various expedients of propitiation | 
which occurred to man, when he was the sub- 
ject of natural religion? Sacrifices, universally 
prevailing, could not be accounted for; and 
bore a relation to somie system distinct from 
Deism. Deism, simply considered, has no 
remedy for the moral disease;—no certain in- 
formation upon this most momentous subject. 
_. Hitherto the path has been dreary through 
the life of a Deist; if he rest exclusively upon 
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the principles of his system. I know not, nor 
can. he now certainly determine, how much 
light Revelation may throw upon his way—and 
how far the prevalence of that very religion 
which he disavows, may have corrected his 
judgment and informed his reason. An accu- 
rate opinion of the actual powers of nature and 
of reason can be formed only from the world as 
it was, and as it is, considered as without 
Christianity; and upon the facts deducible 
from this condition. So far as we can judge 
from the naked principles of the system, it 
presents a Deity imagined, his perfections un- 
defined, his providence uncertain, and his will 
unknown. To me, this appears a comfortless 
course—but what is its close?’ The hour must 
come when the present existence shall termi- 
nate. Every man is consciously approaching 
the margin of lfe—and can Deism tell him 
what lies beyond this awful boundary? Is it 
not of importance for him to know? He will 
soon have run his little circle—and then what 
follows? It is manifestly an eternal interest at 
stake. He ceases for ever to be; or he lives 
for ever in an unchanging destiny. If Deism 
choose the alternative of annihilation—alas! for 
the unrequited cares of human existence here— 
and the unsatisfied desires and energies of the 
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human mind! And in the mean while, this 
alternative must be forced upon the man against 
the voice of nature, and the protestations of 
conscience, within him. If the expectation of | 
another world, and an eternal destiny be 
chosen; then, what are it’s characters? what 
shall be the allotment of the individual? what 
preparation shall he make for it? what assu- 
rances can he receive concerning it? Nothing 
of this can be learned from nature—nothing 
can be certainly known by reason. O Deism, 
where are thy consolations, 


“ When darkness brooding o’er unfinish’d fate, 
** With raven wing incumbent, waits the hour, 
‘¢ Dread hour! that interdicts all future change !” 


If man never felt the want of Revelation be- 
fore, unless he lose all sense of the tremendous 
jeopardy in which he stands, on the brink of all 
that is untried, and unknown, and eternal, he 
must wish it then; and if it be needful then, it 
is so always: whatever is essential to the close 
of human life, must be necessary to the regu- 
lation of it’s career; and that history of man 
must be incomplete indeed, to which this last, 
and most momentous chapter, is wanting. 

Let us now'place this trembling, doubting 
disciple in the school of Christianity. Let us 
suppose him to be intirely convinced and satis- 
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fied, that the Bible is a revelation from God. 
Let us imagine that it’s truths have not merely 
convinced his understanding, but found en~ 
trance into his heart: for less than this, is not 
to be a Christian. Let us take it for granted, 
he is living under it’s power and influence. 
Now let us trace the operation of these upon 
his feelings and his conduct, relative to the 
momentous questions which Deism starts, but 
cannot solve. Nothing distracts his mind, 
relative to the First Cause.—Led by the guid- 
ing hand of inspiration, he walks over the face 
of nature, and everywhere traces a present 
Deity. 

** The meanest pin in nature’s frame, 

** Marks out some letter of his name ; 

“‘ Where sense can reach, or fancy rove, 

“ From hill to hill, from grove to grove; 

“ Across the waves, around the sky, © 

“ There’s not a spot, or deep, or high, 

‘* Where the Creator has not trod, 

** And left the footstep of a God.” 


The omnipresence, the providence, the per- 
fections of God, are all points settled with 
him. These are subjects upon which he enter- 
tains no doubt—a voice around him speaks—a 
voice within him responds—the testimony of 
Jesus Christ and of his own conscience, are 
one. There was a time when the conscious- 
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ness of the Divine Being, as the witness and 
Judge of all his actions, overwhelmed him. 
There was a time when the goodness of God 
reproached him with ingratitude, and his jus- | 
tice demanded sentence against the offender. 
There was a time when all the attributes of 
Deity planted their eternal artillery against 
him, and he felt himself distinctly within it’s 
level. Then Deism could afford him no shelter. 
It placed him on his knees, as a criminal, and 
taught him to hope for mercy, while it could 
not assure him that he would not die by the 
stroke of righteous retribution. The peace- 
maker .appeared. The offended Deity pro- 
posed, and fulfilled, the terms of reconciliation. 
The Father met his profligate child, with the — 
salutation of peace, of pardon, and of love. 
Revelation brought the message of salvation ; 
and by a personification as beautiful as the 
sentiment was true, sent the Son of God down 
to this dark and erring world, attended by the 
reconciled attributes of Deity. ‘‘ Mercy and 
“truth,” it said, ‘‘ are met together; righte- 
‘* ousness and peace have kissed each other.”- 
O, from the hour when this pardon was sealed 
upon his conscience, and his heart melted with 
loye and penitence, it has been impossible for 
him to distrust the tenderness and the pater- 
nity of God! | 
2h" 
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_ His system is adapted to society, as it exists ; 

as well as to his individual circumstances. It 

is calculated to ameliorate evils which cannot 

be removed, until the times of the restitution of 
all things. In the mean while it protects and 

supports it’s disciple amidst them all. In sea- 

sons of perplexity, an unerring rule of conduct 

is exhibited. In seasons of distress, consola- 

tions with which a stranger intermeddleth not 

are afforded. The sense of the divine goodness 

warms the heart, while the conviction is deeply 

implanted there, that all things are working 

together for the good of the man who loves 

and trusts in him. The sense of the divine 

presence is a constant check upon all evil pro- 

pensities, and purifies the heart. The measure- 

ment of human obedience with the unerring 
standard, induces humility. Passions and pre- 
judices, which too often blind the reason, are 

dissipated before the brightness of the light of 
religion. The Providence to which the Bible 

bears a distinct testimony; and which, once 

discovered, all nature confirms—is the stay and. 
confidence of the pilgrim through his journey. 

A peace which passeth all understanding is the 

companion of his way; and a hope full of im- 

‘mortality bears up every affliction, lightens 

every burden, strengthens for every labour, 
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cheers amidst every change, and rests like a 
sunbeam upon the close. 

But he must die—yes; the Christian must is 
It is the necessity of nature ; but it is the recom- 
pense of Religion. All that is mortal in the man 
shrinks from the advances of the deadly foe ; but 
all that is spiritual within him springs forward to 
hail the herald of immortality. The victory is 
complete; and the corruptible puts on incorrup- 
tion. It is here that Christianity triumphs. 
’ That beloved Master, whose parting words to 
his lamenting and orphan disciples have lost 
none of their force and tenderness, still cheers 
the expiring Christian. Ifthe sense of the divine 
providence through his life gave hourly that 
grand spectacle to his mind, which once only, 
and miraculously, met the eye of the prophet’s 
servant—if, through all his journey, he beheld 
himself surrounded with chariots of fire and 
horses of fire—what visions of bliss encircle the 
dying bed! What inconceivable consolations 
are afforded by the divine presence and the 
divine promises! Elijah’s car again descends 
—and by whatever slow and painful disease the 
consummation is wrought, death is still nothing 
short of translation. The gates of heaven roll 
upon their eternal hinges —a flood of uncreated 
glory pours upon the shadow of death, turning 

2R2 
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it into morning—Jesus himself receives the 
parting spirit—and the bands of life dissolve 
under the-influence of unutterable joy and 
felicity. 

Such are the systems respectively—and it 
remains for you to decide between them ! 


LECTURE XVI. 


CONCLUDING LECTURE. 


THE STAMP OF CERTAINTY RESTRICTED tO 
REVELATION. 


— 


JOHN iv. 22. 


Ye worship ye know not what: we know what we 
worship ; for salvation is of the Jews. 


¥ 


So said the Saviour of mankind, when he con- 
descended to converse, with all his characteris- 
tic meekness and dignity commingled, with 
the woman of Samaria; and, in this short and 
impressive sentence, we have not only an as- 
sertion correspondent with the topic of this 
closing Lecture, but a distinct recognition of 
the principle with which we opened that course 
of discussion, which has now reached it’s ter- 
mination. 

The woman of Samaria, like others of the 
age in which she lived, was expecting the ad- 
vent of some great teacher, to instruct the 
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world in the way of God more perfectly: and 
her neighbourhood to the Jews,’ whom never- 
theless, like her countrymen, she hated and 
despised, had shed upon her™ the twilight of 
that day which shone upon them, and so far 
guided her darkling steps into the way of 
truth, that she knew this Enlightener and— 
Saviour of mankind was to be the Messiah fore- 
told by the prophets. At the same time, with 
all the bitterness of that party-spirit which is 
inseparable from contracted information, and 
is the child of zeal without knowledge, she 
was eager to defend and to advance the sup- 
posed claims of her countrymen against the 
very people from whom it was confessed the 
Divine Teacher should come. One might 
wonder at the facility with which she passes 
from the shame of a detected crime, to the de- 
fence of party claims, if to this hour it were 
not too evident, that men-are more eager to 
combat for controversial superiority, than to 
frame their lives according to.the divine pre- 
cepts; and that the polemical divinity of sys- 
tem has, for many, more charms than the 
practical religion of the Bible. There is, how- 
ever, a sincerity and earnestness about the 
spirit and language of this woman, that would 
induce candour to conclude, that her inquiry 
was dictated rather by an anxious desire to 
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learn the truth from one of whom she evidently 
thought so highly, than from any pride of 
bigotry, or purpose to contend, with him she 
held to be a prophet, the disputed points be- 
tween the Jews and the Samaritans. To such 
a disposition the answer of Jesus is exactly . 
adapted ; and the impression which it made 
upon her, justifies the conclusion which we 
have last drawn, respecting her motives. She 
states briefly, but fully, the question between 
them. ‘Our fathers worshipped in this 
‘‘ mountain; and ye say, that in Jerusalem is 
*‘the place where men ought to worship.” 
The observation of the Saviour is altogether 
worthy of his character and his office—it is | 
alike prompt, candid, and explicit. He vindi- 
cates the conclusion of the Jews, by shewing 
that, as to object, they adored a God revealed ; 
while Samaria had mingled idolatrous obser- 
vances with her traditions, and was only care- 
ful to maintain, so far as possible, rival rites, 
from hatred to the Jews, rather than from reli- 
gious motives—and as to place, the temple was 
the prescribed spot for the services of the old 
dispensation, respecting which God had said, 
‘« this is my rest for ever—here will 1 dwell;”— 
that, therefore, their preference was founded, 
not upon national prejudices, but upon a neces- 
‘sary obedience to an absolute precept. Yet 
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_he pointed out the end of this confined dispen- 
sation; and even then contemplated the fruits 
of “‘ the travail of his soul,” with infinite “ satis- 


“faction.” ‘* Jesus saith unto her, Woman, J 
‘< believe me, the hour cometh, when ye shall — 


‘‘ neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusa- 
“lem, worship the Father."—That hour has 
long since arrived; and’ the controversy of 
Mount Gerizim and Mount Zion is buried 
under the ruins of departed ages. He an- 


nounced a spiritual worship—the soul being 


the sanctuary, in which the living Deity should 
be enshrined—as about to establish it’s glorious 
dominion over man. ‘‘ But the hour cometh, 
‘‘ and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
‘‘ worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for 
“the Father seeketh such to worship him. 
‘“‘ God is a Spirit: and they that worship him 
“must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 
This is the characteristic of this last and per- 
fect dispensation—this is the law of our most 
holy religion—this is the principle after which 
all other systems professed to look, and which 
they uniformly missed—this is the rule by 
which we are bound to try ourselves in every 


approach to Deity—and this is a discovery. 


which reason pronounces worthy of a Revela- 
tion from God. 
In the mean while the Mighty Master dis- 


— 
Ww 
a. 
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~- e¢overed to her, with compassion, not with cen- 
sure, the imperfection of every system of 
religion which had not God for it’s author, and 
her own superstitions among them—“‘ Ye wor- 
“ship ye know not what.” Can any one look 
over the melancholy details which have passed 
before them in weekly succession, without 
feeling the force of this observation, as applied 
to all the systems of idolatry which have over- 
spread the earth? ‘We know what we 
“* worship”—no unsupported and arrogant as- 
sumption, but the words of truth and soberness, 
for which a sufficient and satisfactory reason is 
given— for salvation is of the Jews.” The 
great sentiment contained in this reason justi- 
fies our original position, that Christianity and 
Judaism are one in principle; and that the 
last is a part of the former, conducting to it, 
and terminating in it. The very sentence 
against the Seducer, in the sad hour of human — 
apostasy, contained, in figurative but emphatic 
language, the promise of the Deliverer. The 
first victim which bled—and we can trace the 
shedding of blood, without which the Apostle | 
has declared is no remission of sins, so far back | 
as to the turf altar of Abel, raised upon the mar- 
gin of the green world, in the spring of time— 
the probability being, that the very skins which 
clothed our first parents, then only sensible of 
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their nakedness when they fell, were furnished 
from the beasts slain in sacrifice—the first vic- 
tim whose blood was shed, typified Him, who 
‘«< after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, for 
“ever sat down on the right hand of God; 
“‘ from henceforth expecting till his enemies be 
‘«« made his footstool. For by one offering he 
‘hath perfected for ever them which are sanc- 
‘< tified.” And when the covenant was made 
with Abraham, while it subsequently embraced 
much that was peculiar to the Jews, originally 
and intentionally, in all it’s great principles, it 
included the eternal interests of mankind at 
large. For it was said to him, “In thee, shall 
‘all families of the earth be blessed”—and in 
the repetition of the promise—‘‘ in thy seed 
“ shall all the nations of the earth be blessed” 
—and so was it, understood by the inspired 
writers of the New Testament, when they 
quoted, and unhesitatingly applied it to their 
great Master. If his claims to be the Saviour 
of the world be admitted—then unquestionably 
is “ salvation” of the ‘‘ Jews’—‘ for verily he 
‘* took not on him the nature of angels; but he 
‘*took on him the seed of Abraham.” The 
Covenant therefore is one, although the forms 
of it vary—and Christianity and Judaism are 
one in principle. : 

\ Having thus detained you a few moments, to 
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point out: the consistency of the proposition — 
with which we commenced these Lectures, 
with the declaration of our Lord—we proceed 
to apply the other parts of his assertion, ‘‘ Ye 
‘“ worship ye know not what: we know what 
“we worship ;” alike to the various systems | 
which have been examined, and to Christianity / 
itself—and to shew | 
Tue Sramp or CERTAINTY RESTRICTED) 
TO REVELATION. 

To meet this closing subject, let us, 

First, glance at some of the expedients 
which men have devised, under the name of re- | 
ligion; and which have not hitherto fallen 
under our observation. | 

To give the whole of them is impracticable 
—even a catalogue of these wretched devices, 
among civilized and barbarous states, with — 
which we have been made acquainted, in dif- 
ferent ages, and in various ways, without one 
word of comment, would more than occupy the 
time devoted to this Lecture. That the human 
mind should be fruitful in the invention of pos- 
sible, not to say probable, methods of worship- 
ping and propitiating Deity, might be expected, 
alike from the amazing compass of it’s powers, 
and the infinite interests which it consciously 
had at stake. And it is remarkable, that one 
great character appears to pervade the whole, 
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—at once demonstrating the internal conscious- 
ness of the mind as to it’s wants—and some 
current, but undefined tradition, relative to 
their removal. Accordingly, the inquiries have 
turned upon the presumption of a First Cause, 
of the relation between God and man, of of- 
fence, of propitiation, of futurity ; and under 
some form, every where, and in every age, the 
grand expedient has been, sacrifice. Every 
other subject might be allowed to spring from 
nature’s own consciousness of her ruin; but 
sacrifice, could not possibly arise except from 
tradition—it is recognised ee no simple process 
of reason. 

Whether we regard the living idol of Japan, 
the Lama, at once the Deity and the Slave of 
the Priesthood-—held in splendid bondage, and 
adored with superstitious rites, while his 
youth, beauty, and endowments, answer their 
purpose—and secretly murdered, when these 
no longer meet their wishes, to make way for 
another victim of bloody superstition—or the 
‘Gods of wood and of feathers, which the 
Islanders of the South sea, instructed in “a 
“more excellent way,” have lately consumed in 
the flames—buried in the deep—or sent to 
Britain, to shew the friends of Missions, to 
use their own emphatic and: simple language, 
“ what foolish Gods they once worshipped’”— 
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wherever we turn, and under whatever form 
idolatry presents itself, it is the same vain 
effort of the human mind to find “ the unknown 
God,” imposed upon by wicked and designing 
men, to acquire to themselves an ascendancy 
over their deluded brethren, which shall give 
them the most absolute domination, while it 
shall reduce their votaries to the most abject 
slavery, by forging fetters for the human mind. 
When the New World was discovered by 
enterprising science, and irrepressible genius— 
and afterwards, alas! explored by avarice, and 
most cruelly subjugated by ambition—it be- 
came a grand moral question, what were the 
notions of these men, whom scepticism would . 
fain consider as aborigines. It was soon found, 
that the footsteps of tradition had passed over 
the uncultivated land, ‘‘in the length of it, and 
‘*in the breadth of it.” Where these traditions 
could be traced, they were analogous with 
most of those of the Old World. Where Nature 
had been abandoned to her own workings— 
speculation had wantoned with the imagination, 
as in all other similar circeumstances—and Na- 
_ture, true to herself, and to the hand-writing of 
-Heaven within her, had bent her researches— 
partly under the uncertain guidance of tradition, 
and partly under the seductive influence of 
sportive fancy, and partly under the tyranny of 
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those more cunning, but not more enlightened 
spirits, who prey upon ignorance—to the in- 
vestigation of those subjects which most deep-. 
ly interest man, consciously immortal, and 
interest hirn more, perhaps, when he has no 
means of proving his immortality. Every- 
where the traditions of the deluge, and of the 
earlier condition of humanity, not excluding 
the fall, and the serpent, were to be found. 
These again were associated with speculations 
relative to the preceding eternity—and they 
imagined a succession of human generations, 
created and destroyed, to the last of whom 
the surviving traditions relate. In this, the 
agreement with the speculations of Hinduism 
is complete. Instead of a detail which might 
weary, I will relieve the discussion by intro- 
ducing again that distinguished bard, whose 
genius does not surpass the research with 
which he fathoms, and the accuracy with which 
he presents, the principles of whatever system 
forms the subject of his poetry. 


* « Four Suns have perish’d 
© ___ On the;first 
‘* The floods arose; the waters of the heavens, 


“ Bursting their everlasting boundaries, 

“ Whelm’d, in one deluge, earth and sea and sky, 
** And quench’d it’s orb of fire. The second Sun 
“Then had it’s birth, and ran it’s round of years; 
Till having reach’d it’s date, it fell from heaven, 
“ And crush’d the race of men. Another life 
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“ The Gods assign’d to Nature; the-third Sun 

‘« Form’d the celestial circle; then it’s flames 

‘« Burst forth, and overspread earth sea and sky, 

“ Deluging the wide universe with fire 

“ Till all things were consumed; and it’s own flames 
“ Fed on itself, and spent themselves, and all 

« Was vacancy and darkness, Yet again 

** The world had being, and another Sun 

‘* Roll’d round the path of heaven. That perish’d too; 
“*The mighty whirlwinds rose, and far away 

“ Scatter’d it’s dying flames.—The fifth was born; 

‘** The fifth to-day completes his destined course, 

** Perchance to rise no more.” . 


Then follows the horrible sacrifices offered to 
avert the annihilation of light, and of being, 
dependent upon it. Among these, the com- 
mon and atrocious resort—a human victim. 
He was to die, the moment the light of ano- 
ther sun appeared. 


‘‘ Meantime the priests 
“ Have stretch’d their victim on the mountain-top ; 
‘¢ A miserable man; his breast is bare, 
*¢ Bare for the death that waits him; but no hand 
“€ May there inflict the blow of mercy. Piled 
“‘ On his bare breast, the cedar boughs are laid ; 
*¢ On his bare breast, dry sedge and odorous gums 
‘* Laid ready to receive the sacred spark, 
** And blaze, to herald the ascending Sun, 
© Upon his living altar.” + 


Human sacrifices prevailed to an inconceiv- 


* Southey’s Madoe, vol. I. p. 70. + Ibid. p. 77. 
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able extent. Even their temples and towers 


were piled with human bones. Their notions ee 


of futurity are accommodated to the necessities 
of the present life. The bow and arrows of 
‘the corpse are buried with him, and every 
other useful thing he had been ‘“ possessed of, 
‘«‘ that when he rises again, they may serve him 
‘in that track of land which pleased him best, 
“before he went to take his long sleep.” 
‘They distinguished three places for souls 
“when separated from the body: Those of 
‘« soldiers who died in battle, or in captivity, 
‘‘among their enemies, and those of women 
“‘ who died in labour, went to the house of the 
‘“sun, whom they considered as the Prince of 
“‘ glory, where they led a life of endless de- 
‘‘ light; where every day, at the first appear- 
‘“‘ ance of the sun’s rays, they hailed his birth 
‘«‘ with rejoicings; and with dancing, and the 
“« music of instruments, and of voices, attended 
‘‘him to his meridian; there they met the 
‘‘ souls of the women, and with the same fes- 
“* tivity accompanied him to his setting: they 
‘“‘ next supposed, that these spirits, after four 
years of that glorious life, went to animate 
clouds, and birds of beautiful feathers and of 
sweet song; but always at liberty to rise 
“again to heaven, or to descend upon the 
‘“‘earth, to warble and suck the flowers. The 
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‘souls of those that were drowned, or struck 
“ by lightning, of those who. died of dropsy, 
“* tumours, wounds, and other such diseases, 
“‘ went along with the souls of children, at 
“* least of those which were sacrificed to Tlaloc 
“* the God of water, to a cool and delightful 
“place called Tlalocan, where that god re- 
*‘ sided, and where they were to enjoy the most 
“‘ delicious repasts, with every other kind of 
«pleasure. Lastly, the third place allotted for 
“the souls of those who suffered any other 
‘“‘kind of death, was the Mictlan, or Hell, 
‘“‘ which they conceived to be a place of utter 
*« darkness.” This, it is supposed, they thought 
to be ‘‘ a place in the centre of the earth”— 
though some have conceived that they fixed it 
‘‘in the northern part of the earth”—but it is 
concluded that ‘‘ they did not imagine that the 
** souls underwent any other punishment there, 
“« than what they suffered from the darkness of 
« their abode.” *— 

Apart from these more abstruse speculations, 
the prevailing notion appears to be that of a 
God—called the Great Spirit—entertained as 
usual without excluding idolatry—and of a 


future state, which they conceive in general to 


resemble the present. Perhaps these vague 


* Clavigero. Southey’s Madoc, vol. i. p. 211, 212. 
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conjectures will be best ys aati in the lan- 
guage of Pope. 


“Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 

“ Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 

** His soul proud Science never taught to stray 

“« Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 

“ Yet simple Nature to his hope has given, 

“ Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heaven: —- 
“ Some safer world in depth of woods embrac’d, 

‘‘ Some happier island in the watery waste, 

‘© Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
“ No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
‘“ 'To be, contents his natural desire, 

“‘ He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire ; 

‘* But thinks admitted to that equal sky, 

‘‘ His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 


Shame to the foul-blot, with which violence’ 
and avarice have stained the Christian name: 
but all hail to the religion, which while it dis- 
owns these cruel acts, perpetrated by men who 
assume it’s title, but have never felt it’s power 
awakens better hopes than those with which 
the poet inspires the breast of the “ poor In- 
“ dian”—gives evidence and assurance to those 
better hopes—and having consecrated ‘‘youth’s 


enlivening fire,” to the Eternal Source of Love 
—bids— . 


——* Age take up the tuneful lay, 
“ Sigh his blest name—then soar away, 
‘“* And ask an angel’s lyre!” — 
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What would we infer from all this %—That-so 
far as tradition can be traced, it bears every 
where characters which refer it to a common 
origin—and under all the deformity of corrup- 
tion, and the diversity of change, it’s source 
“was an original revelation :—that so far as rea- 
son is concerned, it never has wrought out 
from nature a consistent system, nor deduced. 
the perfections of Deity from his works—that 
so far as the! imagination has been employed, to 
supply the defects of reason, there have been 
no limits to speculation ;—that human ambi- 


¥%y. 
Ws 


tion and selfishness have ever wrought upon 
the fears of man, to enslave his mind with the 
terrors of superstition—that nature, true to her- 
self, and to her conscious degradation, and no. 
less conscious immortality, has always persisted 
to inquire after God, pardon, and futurity— 
and that in the New, as in the Old World, no. 
system has been devised which has borne the 
character of consistency, far less received the 
stamp of CERTAINTY. 

Secondly, Let us briefly review the systems 
which have already passed before us—and we 
shall be conducted to a similar conelusion. 

We have in Hinduism, in many respects, a 
splendid mythology ; and in others, philosophi- 
cal principles can be distinctly traced. The 
system is venerable for extreme antiquity, and 

252 
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it would add to it’s imposing influence by 
assuming to be inspired. In so far, however, 
as it is a religious system at all, it destroys it’s 
own pretensions. Certain traditional facts it 
holds, in common with every state on which 
the foot of man has trodden, whether savage or 
civilized ; and these, so far as they go, however 
changed, and disguised, and encumbered, ac- 
cord with the Bible, and induce the conclusion 
ofa common original. But beyond these facts, 
all is void and baseless. The dreams of the 
imagination relative to God and to futurity are 
endless—but no proof is given, whence these 
came, or whither they tend. Superhuman 
knowledge professed, should be guaranteed by 
superhuman operation—or the testimony is de- 
fective; and we mean, hereafter, to apply this 
principle to Christianity, while it obviously 
fails in Hinduism. 

In the absence of this important supernatural 
external evidence, there is nothing in the laws 
deemed sacred, and in the books held by the 
Hindus to be inspired, beyond the reach of 
human wisdom. There are no’ discoveries 
made, although many things are imagined—no 
evidence given of superhuman light and know- 
ledge. Philosophical dreams abound, and they 
are invested with the pretensions, and clothed 
in the garb of religion—but they are only 
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dreams still, the very extravagance of which 
awakens us from their delusions. But when 
we come to the ceremonial institutions—to the 
arbitrary and unjust distinctions established— 
to the cruel rites enjoined—to the immoralities 
permitted—to the enormities consecrated as 
worship—to the revolting impieties imputed to 
the Deity—to the demoralizing influence of the 
intire system—desecrating whatever might be 
deemed hallowed in the human spirit—and 
effacing the last character of Divinity from the 
human bosom—then is every internal evidence 
so decidedly hostile to the assumption of in- 
.Spiration on the part of such a system, that the 
voice of nature cries against the nameless hor- 
rors of this sanguinary and impure supersti- 
tion; and in place of finding the stamp of 
CERTAINTY upon Hinduism, we discover every 
where the indelible and legible marks of vice, 
folly, and falsehood. 

Mohammedanism stands upon the same ground, 
with regard to external evidences. ‘The false 
prophet, ‘‘ whose coming was with all deceiv- 
“* ableness,” nevertheless could work no mira- 
cle to attest his mission. The supernatural 
circumstances recorded respecting him, are so 
confessedly legendary, and so totally without 
foundation, that his most enlightened followers 
reject them; as the apostles rejected the old 
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wives’ fables which tradition attempted to 
blend with the extraordinary facts of Judaism; 
and as Christians disown those legends which 
were invented relative to the early life of our 
blessed Lord. There is nothing in the Koran 
beyond the reach of human: intellect; nothing 
even sublime and supported by evidence, but 
what is confessedly borrowed from the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures—the substantial trath 
of which the impostor was compelled to allow, 
to render plausible the pretensions which he 
designed to advance beyond these sacred writ- 
ings. The facts of his boasted book are gar- 
bled extracts from the historical records of the 
Bible, blended with Jewish fables, whose 
puerility and extravagance refute their pre- 
tensions. . 

-As a Religion, it’s coldness, formality, and | 
heartlessness, at once demonstrate that it could 
not proceed from the Fountain of Light, Life, 
and Love, It is as devoid of spirituality, as it 
is oppressively ceremonial. Asa moral system, 
it loses it’s character—by the contradictions 
and expedients interwoven with it, arising out — 
of the changing circumstances and necessities 
of it’s apostle. Nothing can be moral which is 
not true; nothing can. be true, which is: not 
consistent. Thus it’s morality is compromised 
in it’s very structure. It’s dreams of futurity, 
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whichshould at least have been pure, if they had 
not been substantiated—have no fascinations ‘ 
but for the lowest passions—no features of gran- 
deur and sanctity—the very spirituality of the 
world of spirits is, in the representations of the 
Koran, lost in conceptions of the grossest vo- 
luptuousness. But the plea of revelation in 
favour of the adulteries of this self-styled pro- 
phet, sets the question for ever at rest; his 
sensuality in this instance prevailed over his 
reason and his prudence ; for whenhe attempted , 
to make the God of purity a party to the most! 
criminal indulgences, in professing to have 
“His sanction, he was so far from imprinting 
upon his pretended inspiration the stamp of 
CERTAINTY, that he affixed to his volume for 
ever the seal of impossibility. 

On the part of the Ancient Philosophy, the 
point is yielded in the diversity and contradic- 
tion of the sects which it established. How 
can this system advance any pretensions to 
CERTAINTY, which involved, initsvery structure, 
the most opposite hypotheses? The denial of 
the being of a God, with the most unlimited 
polytheism; and the chance of the Epicureans 
with the faée of the Stoics? And finaily, as if 
to apologize for these contradictions, settled 

_ down in the sceptical school of Pyrrho, and 
aftirmed that uncertainty and doubt belong to 
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every thing. In this comfortless state of uni- 
versal scepticism, we leave the pride of reason, 
and the researches of ancient wisdom, when 
the irreconcileable conclusions, drawn from 
common and recognised principles, were laid 
together. 

And what has Deism to exempt itself from a 
similar catastrophe? Can it pretend to consist- 
ency in it’s organization? The wide difference 
between Herbert and Hobbes, is of itself suf- 
ficient to annihilate such a pretension. Can it 
presume to advance a claim to certainty in it’s 
deductions—when Hume, and others of it’s 
most enlightened supporters, rejected reve- 
lation, only to embrace the same cheerless 
system of scepticism in which the ancient 
philosophy terminated? Can it venture to 
affirm, that when opportunity threw the rein 
upon it’s principles, these, in their headlong 
career, driven by the passions, did not lead to 
Atheism? Let Europe tell the melancholy 
tale; for she has recorded it in lines of blood— 
and that blood her own, drawn from the veins 
of the wisest, the worthiest, and the most vir- 
tuous of her sons. It is impossible to say 
where the evil would have stayed, if it’s own 
extravagance had not destroyed it; and it’s 
defiance of all controul, compelled society to 
hunt it down, upon a principle of self-preser- 
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vation. Iam now making no political allusion, 
but speaking of moral results. Marriage was 
held to be an immoral monopoly—egratitude, a 
dangerous and selfish vice-—recognition of the 
relations of society, an impediment to the ad- 
vancement of general utility—coercion, re- 
straint, and government of every kind, oppres- 
sion—vices, mere mistakes—and crimes, great 
energies. Such a system, could it have con- 
tinued, must have reduced the world to a 
moral chaos; as it did actually, while it 
reigned, turn it into an Aceldama. The first 
principle, was to drive Revelation out of the 
world—the next step, was to deny the being 
of a God, and slay Deism with it’s own wea- 
pons—the third, to visit every remaining sys- 
tem of religion with the most cruel intolerance, 
while they called themselves the champions of 
liberty. As a system, Deism cannot pretend 
to CERTAINTY—it separates from Revelation on 
this very issue—and in respect of it’s reason- 
ableness, as compared with Christianity, we 
pass it by now, to resume it, in connexion 
with other schemes of scepticism, at the close 
of the Lecture. We have reached, at least, 
this result—that if certainty be any where, it 
must be restricted to Revelation; and we hasten, 

Thirdly, to try Revelation by the rules which 
we have applied to other systems, in order to 
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-decide whether it’s: claims to certainty be 

‘well, or ill, founded. . ’ 
‘What, then, are the tests upon which other 

systems have been found wanting? We have 

‘said, that superhuman pretensions demand to 

be sustained by supernatural, demonstrations. 


‘Such are afforded to the Bible, in all parts of — 


it’s testimony, in all periods of time, and so 
interwoven with public transactions and na- 
tional records, as to afford the most. satis- 
factory evidence that the miracles affirmed 
were actually performed.- Deism deals un- 
fairly by Christianity, when it first requires 
proof of it’s Divine origin, and then rejects it 
on the ground of it’s production of the only 
testimony which could be conclusive upon 
such a point, and which must of necessity be 
miraculous. 

The miracles attending the journey of the 
Israelites—or at least declared by Moses to 
have attended them—were all public; and en- 
tered alike into their religious and civil con- 
stitution—in the observances of the one, and 
the statutes of the other. It was impossible 
for the Jewish Leader to have imposed upon 
a whole nation so circumstanced, or to have 
induced them to believe what did not occur, 
while it was declared to be an object of sense. 
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It was equally impossible for any forgeries to 
have been palmed upon the Jewish nation sub- 
sequently—-as impossible, as it would be to 
forge now a statute-book for our country re- 
lating to former periods of it’s history. The 
public records guaranteed the facts relating to 
the nation—and the Jews always recognised 
them, as they were indeed interwoven with 
their national rites and existence. The mi- 
racles of Jesus were all public—all, inspected 
by enemies as well as by friends—all, objects 
of sense—all, the intire circumstances calcu- 
lated, incapable of fraud and imposition. 
Here, then, is the supernatural testimony to 
superhuman claims. But if Mr. Hume’s prin- 
ciple, that a miracle is so surpassing belief that 
it must be seen, in order to. be allowed, be 
granted, such a perpetuated miracle subsists 
actually in prophecy. Without appealing to 
such predictions as were known to have ex- 
isted, relative to national revolutions, long be- 
fore they occurred, and which history shews 
to have been as exactly fulfilled—the prophecy 
relative to the Jews, to be found in that Pen- 
tateuch, the antiquity of which is so unques- 
tionable, is mow, even now, accomplishing, in 
every minute detail respecting it; and the 
Jewish nation, at this very hour, in the existing 
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manner of it’s subsistence, is a standing mira- 
cle, affording supernatural demonstration to 
the superhuman claims of the Bible. | 

Where shall we next set our foot? shall it 
be on the actual discoveries of Revelation? 
These relate to the points essential to human 
happiness, and which necessarily lie beyond 
the province of reason. Every thing. con- 
jectured relative to the Being of God, to the 
scheme of salvation, to futurity—is here can- 
vassed, and confirmed or rejected, upon 
grounds absolutely independent of the prin- 
ciples upon which they were imagined. A 
tone of truth, authority, and solemnity, per- 
vades the whole, which strikes conviction upon 
the conscience, while the scheme itself pos- 
sesses a majesty to which reason does homage. 

Shall we look for internal evidences? They 
abound in the matchless purity of the system, 
as a moral system—in the transcendent spi- 
rituality of it’s doctrines—in the perfect. har- 
mony and consistency of it’s parts—in the 
noble heroism of it’s original preachers. Let 
Infidelity propose any reasonable test by which 
a Revelation can be tried, and Christianity is 
fully prepared to meet the demand. Nor can 
Deism possibly account for the indisputable 
fact, that the Carpenter’s Son—for this is the 
title which modern scepticism has borrowed 
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from ancient unbelief, to designate the Saviour 
of the World,—has produced a system of mo- 
rality, which has not only cast into the shade 
all the united wisdom of ancient philosophy, 
but which is in itself absolutely perfect. 

Shall we examine the influence of Christianity 
upon the World, wherever it obtains? Here 
again we have a grand moral miracle, every 
where and at all times, affording it’s demon- | 
stration to the divinity of the system. It is 
well known that before z/, established idolatry 
bowed in ancient times. It is no less obvious, 
that the Savage becomes civilized, and his 
cruel rites of superstition are abandoned, 
wherever it now extends it’s gracious influ- 
ence. Bear witness, ye nations, visited by the 
radiance of the Sun of Righteousness— but 
they have already given their testimony. 
India is hastening to abolish her casts, and 
abandon her atrocities. The Islands of the 
South Sea, have already sacrificed their idols. 
Africa, has caught a ray of intelligence; and 
convinced reluctant philosophy, and more un- 
willing avarice, that she is human and intellec- 
tual. What has broken down barriers which 
have hitherto been deemed insurmountable ? 
What -has civilized savages, who have been 
held intractable? What has roused mind in 
beings, who have been placed hitherto without 
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the pale of intellect? Christianity! Christian- 

ity has done this—Christianity sent down from 

the Father of Mankind—in acting irresistibly 

and universally upon his great Family—pro- 

duces her credentials, and bids the world read 

them, and see whether the stamp of CERTAINTY - 
is not attached to her pretensions. 

Fourthly, Let us now balance the account 
between Reason and Revelation, and see whe- 
ther the former does not cheerfully own her 
important and infinite debt to the latter. 

We shall look at evidence which is presump- 
tive as well-as positive. The question is so 
settled between every pretension to Revelation 
and the Bible, that it must finally stand be- 
tween Infidelity and Christianity. Rivalry is 
at end—the contest now is, whether she can 
be superseded ; and Reason appears to me_ to 
declare that she cannot. 

Every sincere Christian must have been often 
animated by the prospects opened before him in 
Revelation, relative to the future happiness’ of 
the whole human race, in the anticipated 
glories of the latter day. If it be delusion, it is 
one of the most benevolent delusions that ever 
took possession of the mind; and if it be a 
dream, it is adream that has. afforded thousands 
substantial happiness. And this is the pro- 
spect. It supposes that a time shall arrive, 
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when the great family of mankind shall dwell 
together, as the children of a common Parent 
—when the cruel prejudices, and the unnatural, 
contentions which now divide them, shall have 
anend. When wisdom and justice, modera- 
tion and love, religion and peace, shall hold 
them together in bonds of the sweetest and 
most lasting friendship. When war and op- — 
pression shall be unknown. When more than 
a golden age shall result from the universal 
empire of the Messiah. Now even supposing 
these things visionary, it must be granted that 
they are the visions of a great and of a benevo- 
lent mind. Of a great mind, because of their 
sublimity: of a benevolent. one, because. of 
their character. How different are they to 
the dream of ambition ; where the aggrandize- 
ment of the individual is projected without any 
regard to general happiness, and is actually pur-, 
chased, in the partial accomplishment of this 
dream, at the expence of the blood of thousands. 
And by what means does Christianity propose 
to realize this prospect? By the diffusion of civi- 
lization and knowledge generally. By cherish- 
ing the relations of human life respectively, and 
paying to each an-attention corresponding with 
it’s legitimate claims. By making man feel his 
relation to his fellow man—by restraining the 
passions and correcting even the desires. By 
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linking the actors and the acted upon, in this 
system, in a common connexion with the last 
tribunal, and shedding upon human labours and 
expectations the influence of a future responsi- — 
bility. 

Now Scepticism itself allows that happiness, 
and this upon the largest scale, is the end of 
being. But this end is professedly sought by 
opposite means to those employed by Chris- 
tianity. Present happiness is endeavoured to 
be elicited from the contradictory circumstances 
of present scenes—and the measures adopted | 
to secure this object by infidelity appear to us 
to increase that very disorder which is destruc- 
tive of it. Religion never attempts to reward 
it’s votaries from the confusion and discord of 
the present—it supports it’s trials, animates to 
it's labours, sweetens it’s toils, lightens it’s 
darkness, and then teaches the man to look 
beyond the grave for his recompense. Scep- 
ticism unwinds the web which Christianity has 
taken such pains to weave—and from the ruins 
of social relations would rear the structure of 
general happiness. Religion teaches us that 
the cultivation of the duties devolving upon the 
individual, and a sacred regard to the interests 
of those more immediately connected with us 
—conduces to the general welfare of man. In- 
fidelity relaxes the obligations of the individual 
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to those dependant upon him, or intimately 
connected with him—and then, having de- 
ranged the parts, expects to find an harmonious 
whole. We ask, then, which is the most ra- 
tional system ? ; at 

Thus far, at least, the presumptions are in 
favour of Christianity. It’s benevolence of 
design, it’s purity of system, it’s adaptation to 
society, it’s moral influence, all speak for it. 
The system which rejects revelation professes 
to have a similar object—the felicity of man- 
kind; it remains to be decided by your con- 
sciences, the objects being avowedly one, 
and the measures totally different, which is in 
itself preferable? and which bears most dis- 
tinctly the stamp of certainty? Ihave used 
the terms, scepticism and infidelity. By Jnfi- 
delity, 1 mean the intire system excluding 
Christianity, and which embraces—Atheism, 
and Deism; Scepticism, being a partial admis-— 
sion of Revelation. Of Atheism, it is unnecessary 
to say more, than that it denies that there is a 
God. Deism and Scepticism, have their sepa- 
rate bearings against Revelation; and when 
these are glanced at—the next step will be to 
shew that Infidelity, in all these forms, violates 
Reason. 

Deism—generally grants the existence of 
a First Great Cause—but consents to live 
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without knowing his will, and without feeling 
it’s dependance. To this Cause it admits but 
one train of effects, and those purely natural, 
or such as are ordinarily so considered. It al- 
lows of Creation, but denies Providence, and 
feels no need of Redemption. It either aban- 
dons all these worlds to chance ; or supposes 
the system governed by certain immutable 
laws—after the commencement of which it does 
not inquire—of the termination of which it is 
ignorant—and while it allots a law to the sun, 
to the earth, and to nature, concludes that the 
same Cause has overlooked man in it’s arrange- 
ments, and left him without any. 

Scepticism, differs from Deism, in allowing 
what the former denied—not merely the Being, 
but the revealed will, of God. Yet it concludes 
that this Revelation has such imperfect signs 
and evidences of it’s Divine authority, as to be 
in effect as if it were not. Nothing is to be 
admitted which reason cannot fathom; although 
the only pretext for a revelation must be, that 
it is important for man to be acquainted with 
some things which reason could not discover. 
The religion of Jesus is, then, reduced to the 
standard of reason and nature—and these are 
at last allowed to be the only revealers of God. 
Another class may be said to doubt of every 
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thing—to have no creed, no rule, consequently 
no fixed principle. 

Having thus explained terms, we are pre- 
pared to shew that Infidelity is unreasonable. 
What can be more irrational than Atheism? It 
is not merely unsupported by evidence, but 
proceeds against the most irresistible demon- 
‘stration. Such aman, if such there be, be- 
lieves in effects without a cause: what religion 
ever required so unqualified an assent, or con- 
tained a creed so monstrous? All nature is 
filled with arguments against him ; and he re- 
nounces alike his reason and his senses. He 
discredits the testimony of his senses, if he 
does not perceive in the objects around him, 
invariable order, and the most harmonious com- 
bination. The rose always appears on the 
same shrub, and the pink on the same stem. 
The formation of the same kind of flower is al- 
ways similar. The sun never forgets to rise, 
or to set—and the moon maintams her ap- 
pointed seasons. These are regular effects— 
and he renounces his reason who either believes 
them without a cause, or ascribes such uni- 
formity to an irregular cause. Chance can 
never produce order—confusion is the effect of 
confusion ;—but the order of nature is uniform 
—it could not be uniform without laws—there 
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could not be laws without a legislator. Such 
effects, so stupendous, so inconceivable, could 
spring only from an infinite Cause—and the 
wisdom displayed, the design manifest, requires 
the belief of a Supreme Intelligence. That this 
Cause is ove, and not many, appears to be 
rather a doctrine of Revelation than of Reason, 
to which reason assents the moment it is pro- 
posed, but which it did not always discover be- 
fore it was revealed. Is it not “‘ the Fool who 
‘¢ says in his heart there is no God”? He assigns 
to inferior effects an adequate cause—and denies 
it to the grand system of being. 

In one respect only is Deism less irrational. 
It does admit a First Cause, as the source of 
all being. But it supposes no further relation 
‘between the cause and the effect than that 
which subsists naturally. The allowance of an 
infinitely wise and good Intelligence—the Source 
and the End of being—places man in a relation 
of responsibility to him: yet Deism leaves him 
without a law to guide his obedience, without 
even a revelation of the character of his Maker. 
Conscience and reason alike inquire into the 
consequences of such a relation as Deism sup- 
poses to subsist between God and man; but 
the system does not meet those inquiries. 
Enlightened heathens asked of all nature the 
attributes of God—and all nature was unable 
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to answer; these children of reason, therefore, 
concluded a revelation to be necessary, and be- 
lieved that it would be given. Deism, onthecon- 
trary, renounces a revelation which has actually 
been afforded. Nor is this point assumed— 
Revelation has received all the evidence of 
which the subject is capable, and which would, 
in every other case, be deemed conclusive and 
irresistible. It’s external evidences are sub- 
jects of history—testimonies addressed. to the 
senses, recorded by eye-witnesses, confirmed 
by contemporaries, allowed by enemies. It’s 
internal evidence includes subjects most neces- 
sary. to us—such as we should expect from 
revelation, and such as revelation alone could 
discover. The objection is, that reason can- 
not apprehend them: the answer, that for this 
very cause, they are not the subjects of reason, 
and were they so, no necessity could exist for 
revelation. The sublimity of the discoveries, 
the purity of the precepts, the importance of 
the doctrines, the excellence of the effects of. 
revelation, all are to be considered as evidences 
of the veracity of it’s pretensions. What does 
Deism oppose to this? That it is impossible? 
Surely this is absurd, when such a Cause as it 
allows can do all things. That it is wnneces- 
sary? This is an assertion against the con- 
viction of all ages—and contrary to the painful 
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uncertainty of the man’s own bosom. That it is 
improbable? This can be gathered only from 
the denial of the goodness of the Supreme 
Being; and what is necessary to us, it is not 
probable such a being would withhold. The 
system of Deism, then, is foolish, because it is 
‘inconsistent; and unreasonable, because it pro- 
duces supposition against evidence. 

What shall we say of Scepticism? That it is, 
if possible, still more inconsistent. It allows 
Revelation as a whole, to deny it in part. It 
grants it’s necessity as the result of the insuffi- 
ciency of reason, and then tries it’s peculiari- 
ties by that very rule which it began by pro- 
nouncing inefficient. It is not intended to lay 
aside the exercise of reason by these remarks, 
but to define it’s province. To allow the neces- 
sity of revelation at all, we must grant it to 
assume it’s own principles; and having done 
this, it is the province of reason to judge of the 
agreement or disagreement of it’s doctrines 
and precepts, with those assumed principles. 
We will engage that between these reason will 
discover no incongruity. But Scepticism pro- 
ceeds upon other and false principles. — It 
denies to revelation the assumption even of 
first principles; it will reduce these also to the 
standard of it’s perceptions—and thus renders 
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» revelation nugatory. Which is most apparent 
here, absurdity, or arrogance? What should we 
say of a man who should make his own powers 
an intellectual standard for all created intelli- 
gences? It does not follow that whatever is 
incomprehensible to us, is unintelligible in 
itself. But to Scepticism, whatever is incom- 
prehensible is absurd. A child is unable to 
comprehend the reasonings of Locke—are 
these reasonings therefore absurd? or is the 
deficiency in the understanding of the child? 
- But the arrogance of Scepticism assumes that 
alltruth lies within it’s grasp; and that whatever 
is incomprehensible to it, is necessarily absurd 
in itself! Far different was the conduct of 
Socrates. When the writings of a philosopher 
singularly involved and difficult of explication 
were put into his hand, and his opinion was 
asked of them afterwards, he said—‘‘ What I 
‘< understand, I find to be excellent; I doubt 
“not, but that which I do not understand, is 
‘< equally so..—How much more justly may 
this tribute be paid to revelation!—and the 
denial of it, constitutes the absurdity of Scepti- 
cism—but not all it’s absurdity. For it’s con- 
duct is inconsistent. It denies the doctrines of 
revelation because they are incomprehensible 
—yet both it, and Deism, admit the Being of 
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a God; and what is this but the admission of 
an infinite, eternal, Uncaused Cause?’ And 
what doctrine of Revelation is more difficult to 
be comprehended, than this first doctrine of, 
what is called, the religion of nature ? 

In fine, we shall do well to consider the limit- 
ation of human wisdom, whenever we touch 
Revelation, whether as friends, or as enemies. 
The adversaries of the Bible might learn mo- 
_ desty from experience. Man presumes too 
much that he has reached the summit of sci- 
ence ; and often argues against Revelation from 
present attainments: a little further informa- 
tion may prove relative to existing difficulties, 
what has been often shewn in reference to ob- 
solete doubts—that the Bible is right, and may 
demonstrate on the principles of science itself, 
that the objector is wrong. A similar import- 
ant lesson of humility might be advantageously 
learned by the friends of revealed religion, who 
but too often contend too earnestly for system. 
Principles may be right, when conclusions are 
false. Before we give to human inferences 
from Revelation, the credit due to Revelation 
itself, we should be quite certain that there is. 
no error in the steps which lead to the demon- 
stration : and as it is impossible we should be 
certain of this, unless we were omniscient, it 
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will follow, that no inferences- from revealed 
principles, can, or ought to, have the force, as- 
sent, and confidence, due to the principles 
themselves. When Deists object to the truth 
of Revealed Religion because of the different 
sects into which it branches, they ought to re- 
collect, that the laws of nature, perfect as they 
are in themselves, and represented by visible 
effects, are not so well understood as to pre- 
clude difference of opinion respecting them: 
yet, who would therefore deny the reality of 
these laws? or refuse his assent to the demon- 
strations of material existence? I repeat, it 
appears to me that the concession.of Deism to 
the being of God, is conclusive to establish the 
claims of the Bible: for if there be a God, it 
does not comport with an all-wise and all-good ~ 
Intelligence, such as he must be, to leave man 
in ignorance of his will; and if there be a Re- 
velation, from a fair comparison with all the 
systems of religion which ever existed, the 
Scriptures must be that Revelation. Upon 
the whole, these alternatives present them- 
selves. Jesus must have been a senseless en- 
thusiast—and this the wisdom and consistency 
of his instructions disprove ;—or a corrupt and 
designing impostor—and this the sanctity of 
his character and the purity of his system ren- 
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der impossible ;—or he must have been what he 
professes to be—a teacher sent from God, and 
the Saviour of Mankind—which establishes 
the Bible as a divine Revelation, and eternally 
fixes upon it the stamp of cerrarnty..—_Upon 
these simple and intelligible principles we rest 
the argument—fearless of consequences! 


THE END. 
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